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PREFACE 


N author is often justly criticised for the manner 



-CA in which he has performed a self-imposed task— 
not unfrequently he is also criticised for what he has 
not done, I do not expect to be free from the former 
line of criticism; but at the outset I would remind the 
reader, as I have elsewhere mentioned, that this does 
not profess to be a treatise on Antl^opology. or its 
methods, but merely a collection.'of stui?pics of the 
way in which parts of the'sul^t^^e studied. The 
book is not intended for scientific students, nor for 
experts, but for the amateur and for that delightfully 
vague person, the intelligent reader. 

I must confess, too, that my wish is not merely to 
interest my readers, but to induce them to become 
workers. As the learned, wise, and pious John Ray 
wrote nearly two centuries ago, in The Wisdom of 
God Manifested in the Works of the Creation ; “ Let 
it not suffice us to be Book-learned, to read what 
others have written, and to take upon Trust more 
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Falsehood than Truth; but let us ourselves examine 
things as we have opportunity, and converse with 
Nature as well as Books. Let us endeavour to pro¬ 
mote and encrease this Knowledge, and make new 
Discoveries, not so much distrusting our own Parts, 
or despairing of our own Abilities, as to think that 
our Industry can add nothing to the Invention of our 
Ancestors, or correct any of their Mistakes. Let us 
not think that the Bounds of Science are fixed like 
Hercules Pillars, and inscrib’d with tl Ne plus ultra. 
The Treasures of Nature are inexhaustible. Here is 
employment enough for the vastest Parts, the most 
indefatigable Industries, the happiest Opportunities, 

the most prolix and undisturb’d Vacancies. 

“Much might be done, would we but endeavour, 
and nothing is insuperable to Pains and Patience. I 
know that a new Study at first seems very vast, 
intricate, and difficult; but after a little resolution and 
progress, after a Man becomes a little acquainted, as 
I may so say, with it, his Understanding is wonder¬ 
fully cleared up and enlarged, the Difficulties vanish, 
and the thing grows easie and familiar." 

These words of John Ray have many a time stimu¬ 
lated me; may they encourage others to study 
human kind. Once more I must insist on the sad 
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f;ict that the old landmarks are being rapidly re¬ 
moved, and there is a pressing need for immediate 
investigations in Anthropology in this as well as in 
all the other parts of the world. 

It is now my pleasing duty to take this opportunity 
of thanking those who have assisted me in their 
various ways. 

To my colleagues in different departments of 
Anthropologj'’ I offer the thanks of a comrade. I 
have everywhere endeavoured to render unto every 
man his dues. The Proprietor and Committee of 
Science Progress have kindly permitted me to reprint 
as Chapter V. an article of mine that appeared in the 
January number of that valuable record of recent 
scientific advance. 

The Editor of The Daily Chronicle has courteously 
given me permission to make use of a series of 
articles on “Toys and Games: their History and 
Literature," I wrote for the Saturday issue of that 
enterprising journal, and which were published in 
August and November, 1896, and in January and 
February, 1897. 

Dr. Paul Topinard, the great French Anthro¬ 
pologist, generously lent me the blocks of the maps 
he compiled to illustrate the distribution of hair and 
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eye colours in France. Amongst other authors to 
whom I am indebted for permission to reproduce 
their illustrations, I would mention Dr. R. Collignon, 
Dr, J. Beddoe, Mr. C H. Read, of the British 
Museum, Professor Telesforo de Aranzadi, Mr. G. 
Thurston, and others. Finally I would like to record 
my indebtedness to my friend, Mr. Edwin Wilson, 
of Cambridge, the artist who has prepared many 
of the illustrations for this book. 


Ikisfail, Cambrhkje, 
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INTRODUCTION 


I T seems strange that man should study everything 
in heaven and earth and largely neglect the study 
of himself, yet this is what has virtually happened. 
Anthropology, the Study of Man, is the youngest of 
the sciences, but who will say that it is the least 
important ? 

We may, perhaps, find one reason for this neglect 
in the peculiar complexity of the subject and the 
difficulty there is in approaching it from a dispas¬ 
sionate point of view; there are so many preconceived 
opinions which have to be removed, and this is 
always a thankless task. Even now the scope and 
significance of Anthropology have scarcely been 
recognized. 

Some well-meaning and enthusiastic students have 
been so impressed with the importance of the parti¬ 
cular department with which they are more especially 
interested that they have neglected others. A dis¬ 
paragement even has sometimes been more implied 
than actually expressed. Others have been over- 
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whelmed with the details they have accumulated, and 
have not seen the wood on account of the trees. The 
whole subject is so vast that very few have had the 
requisite training, or have, or rather have made, the 
time to compare the results of one branch with those 
of another. We thus have the trained specialist on 
the one hand, and the more or less serious amateur 
on the other, too often not only working independently 
of each other, but even ignorant of the other's labours, 
and even of his existence. Fortunately this lack of 
co-operation and co-ordination is rapidly decreasing, 
and a living science of Anthropology is emerging 
which will be acknowledged by the sister sciences as 
its methods and objects become more definitive. 

At the risk of being tedious I think it is desirable 
to define our terms at the outset,* On the Continent 
the term Anthropology is restricted to what we in 
England term Physical Anthropology or Somatology, 
to use a term which is now being widely employed 
by our American colleagues, that is, the study of man 
as an animal. This comprises not only the com¬ 
parative study of the structural differences between 
members of different races of mankind, but also the 

* In the final chapter will be found a classification and international 
nomenclature of the various departments of Anthropology which has 
been proposed by Prof, D, Brinton, of Phila.delph,ia. 
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comparison of man with the higher apes. We prefer 
to retain the word Anthropology for the study of man 
.in its widest aspect. 

Ethnography is the description of a special people, 
whether it be a small tribe, the natives of a restricted 
area, or a large nation; it includes a comparative 
study of human groups, and has for its aim the 
elucidation of the inter-relationships of tribes, races, 
and other bodies of men; thus it deals with the 
classification of peoples, their origin, and their migra¬ 
tions. 

Ethnology may also be divided into several 
branches, the four more important of which are; 
Sociology, Technology, Religion, and Linguistics. 

Sociology is the study of human communities, both 
simple and complex, and an attempt is now being 
made to trace the rise of simple communities and 
their gradual and diverse evolution to the complex 
civilizations of ancient and modern times. History, 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term, deals more 
especially with the later phases of this metamorphosis, 
but an endeavour is being made to get behind history, 
as it were, and to attempt to account for the data 
upon which historians work. The physical conditions 
of a country, including the climate, the vegetation. 
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and the indigenous animals, affect the life of the 
human inhabitants of that country; in other words, 
the mode of life of a primitive people is conditioned 
by its environment. The method of living affects the 
family life, and so we find that certain types of family 
organization are related to definite habits of life. As 
civilization advances, the State acquires powers and 
reo-ulates families as well as individuals, but the 
characteristics of different forms of government are 
themselves due to the type of family organization 
which obtains among those various peoples. Accord¬ 
ing to this method of investigation, we start with 
physical geography and find ourselves drawn into 
statecraft and political economy. 

Other fruitful lines of study are to be found in 
tracing the evolution of tools, weapons—in fact, of 
all manufactured objects. As an example of this 
line of inquiry, or technology, I shall take the 
common cart, and while tracing its evolution we 
shall at the same time see that such studies open 
up wider questions than are at first apparent. 

The origin, evolution, and migration of designs 
and patterns is a fascinating subject, and one replete 
with human interest, as being associated with some 
of the deepest and most subtle ideas of mankind. 
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I have already published a small book* on this 
subject. 

The anthropological study of religion is at the 
same time fascinating and extremely difificult. It is 
not my intention to tread far along this slippery path 
In the present volume. Those who would like to see 
the trend of recent inquiries should read the masterly 
works of Professor E. B, Tylor, the late Professor 
Robertson Smith, Dr. J. G. Frazer, and of E. 
Sydney Hartland. A good deal of what is included 
in that complex of beliefs, sayings, and practices, 
which is known as folk-lore, comes under the 
designation of religion as that term is understood 
by anthropologists. 

Archaeology tries to reconstruct the ancient history 
of man from the remains of the past which are 
brought to light in various ways. Just as a historian 
studies contemporaneous documents in order to re¬ 
vivify obscure historical periods, so the archseologist 
pores over flint implements, fragments of pottery, 
and other relics, in order to reconstruct the life of 
our remote ancestors. Earthen vessels are com¬ 
paratively easy to make, and though they are brittle, 


* A, C Haddon, E'uolHiim in Arinas lUusirai^d by the Ufedmt&ries 
of Designs. Contemporary Science Series, 1895. 
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their fragments, when properly baked, are well nigh 
indestructible. The history of man is unconsciously 
largely written on shards, and the elucidation of 
these unwritten records is as interesting and im¬ 
portant as the deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions 
on the clay tablets of Assyria. The book of pots has 
yet to be written. 

It is interesting to know what our forefathers did, 
to gauge the rank of their culture, and to trace the 
improvements which gradually took place; but it 
would be still more interesting if we could recover 
what they thought and what they believed. It is 
well to know their tools and their weapons; it is 
better to know how they treated one another, and 
what were their ideas of the non-material aspect 
of their existence. For these, after all, are the 
most important departments of human life. Now 
for this we have two methods of inquiry. 

In a general survey of mankind we find that there 
are peoples in all stages of culture, and we also 
notice that there is an intense conservatism in all 
matters of social or religious importance. When a 
people is isolated, it is believed that changes take 
place with extreme slowness; indeed, it is probable 
that a mingling of peoples, whether by commerce. 
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migration, or war, is almost a necessary condition 
for change and progress. If, then, we examine a 
people that has for a long time remained isolated 
from contact with other peoples, we shall find that 
in most instances it is a backward people, and often 
what we call a savage one. Although we cannot 
range all peoples into a sequence, and assert that 
one tribe is intermediate in culture between two 
others, or that a more civilized nation has passed 
through a rigorously defined order of evolution, yet 
we may hope to be able in general terms to place 
most of the peoples about whom we have adequate 
knowledge in certain stages of culture, and we may 
in this way attempt to gain some idea as to the 
phases through which our ancestors have passed. 
The comparative study of customs, modes of thought, 
and religion, has yielded results of immense im¬ 
portance and interest. As a method of inquiry it 
is invaluable; but even it has its dangers, and it 
must be used with circumspection. 

The second psychical probe into the past is folk¬ 
lore. One is too apt to dismiss this study with a 
smile of derision as being concerned with ghosts, 
fairy-tales, and old wives’ superstitions. What does 
the name imply ? The “ lore of the folk.’* But the 
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“folk” bear the same relation to educated people 
that savages do to civilized communities. They are 
the backward people among ourselves. The same 
value applies to the study of their actions and modes 
of thought as to the investigation of savages. But 
folk-lore is the investigation of psychical survivals 
within a more or less civilized society, and thus by 
its means we are largely enabled to study the 
practices and beliefs of our forefathers, for in an 
attenuated form many of these actually persist 
amongst us. By appealing to comparative custom 
and religion we can often form a pretty good idea 
as to what those actions really signified, and so we 
can recover our ancestral religions. 

The materials for the study of anthropology are 
as numerous as the bodily, mental, and ntoral 
diversities among mankind. What Man is, what he 
thinks, what he aspires after, what he does all 
this is the field of our inquiry. Our object is to 
record what occurs, and to discover its significance. 
These two aims should not be disassociated. A 
considerable amount of information that has been 
recorded in the past is comparatively barren because 
the significance of it was not understood at the 
time. Many travellers appear to be quite unaware 
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that customs and beliefs, the form of an object and 
its decoration, may have a meaning that is by no 
means obvious. Further, it is only on the spot and 
from the people themselves that this significance can 
be discovered; those who read my former book 
on Evolution in Art will clearly see the importance 
of acquiring local information. 

Now is the time to record An infinitude has 
been irrevocably lost, a very great deal is now 
rapidly disappearing; thanks to colonization, trade, 
and missionary enterprise, the change that has come 
over the uttermost parts of the world during the 
last fifty years is almost incredible. The same can 
also be said of Europe and of our own country. 
Emigration and migration, the railway, the news¬ 
paper, the Board School—all have contributed to 
destroy the ancient landmarks of backward culture. 
The most interesting materials for study are be¬ 
coming lost to us. not only by their disappearance, 
but by the apathy of those who should delight in 
recording them before they have become lost to 
sight and memory. 

Fruitful study results only from those facts of 
observation which have been fertilized by the mind 
that can see behind them. Nothing is easier than 
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to burrow ainong ileUtils, to Ik; lost among a rtttilti’ 
plicity of facts, ami to be overwhelmed by a mass 
of mate rial. 

It is my object in this small book to present 
certain aspects only of the Science of Antliropologyp 
I do not pretend to give an abstract of Ant 1 1 topology, 
nor even a geneml idea of the subject as a whole. 
But we will make several excursions, as it were, 
into the subject, not with the object of attempting 
to learn something about Anthropology, but in order 
to see what Anthropology can teach tis about our¬ 
selves. For, after all. we are of mure interest 
to ourselves than any study can be. We will 
then use the methods of Anthropology not for the 
erection of an academic study, but for the simple 
purpose of explaining ourselves to ourselves. 

Our immediate object, then, is to try and discover 
what the signiftcance is of certain of our bodily 
peculiarities, and of a few of the innumerable objects 
and actions that we see around us. 

The theory of evolution throws a bright and far- 
reaching light on the problems of Anthro]>ology, and 
though wc may not be able to explain the processes 
of, or the reasons for evolution, there can be no doul n 
as to the fact of its occurrence. Tberu is no need to 
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expUifn wliat is usiiaJly uiitlcrstodd by evolution, but 
t would like to tifiU at soitie of the <LSjH:cts of the 
evolution of msm. 

Speaking in g^eiteml teriiis, ilie structure of man is 
essciuklly similar to that of the higher apes. The 
differences may be superficially striking, but the 
resemblatices are fundamental. Tho disparity is 
patent when we see what man can do with bis 
mechanism as oppetsed to what an ape clocs with 
his, but we must luit forget that it is these apparently 
slight difTeretices of structure wlneh make possible the 
vast tlilfercnces of functions ] the two are intimately 
lx>und up together, and so it is not wise to overlook 
the differences between man and apes. 

The akhiship then of man and living apes is not 
one of direct relationship, but of common descent. It 
is constantly reiterated in books that the lower races 
of ntan are more simian than the higher, and the 
anatomical diflerenoes between an Australian or a 
Negro and a European are often descrilied as "low" 
or "high,” as the case may be, the "low" character 
being regarded as arrested or atavistic. This gener¬ 
alization must be accepted with great caution; it is 
only partially true, and some of the characiers on 
which reliance is placed may prove tu have another 
siigiiiticaLJon. 
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The three great groups of mankind—the white, 
yellow, and black races—arc probably all divergencies 
from the same unknown ancesiral stock. They 
have severcilly specialized along different lines of 
evolution, and what is important to note is that 
different trails of their organisation have become 
arrested, or have specialized in different dtgrees and 
in different directions. In some part of their or¬ 
ganization each of these groups is less specialized 
or more specialized than the Cither two. While the 
white man may, for e.\ample, I>e nearer the ape in 
the character of his hair than the Mongol or the 
Negro, the usual sliort body and long kgs of the 
latter also remove him farther from the a|>c, to 
whom, in this respect, the other groups are more 
allied, or course there can be no doubt that on 
die W'holc the wliite race has progressed beyond 
tile black race. 

.Stress is laid by evoluiionlsts on the resemblances 
to one another of the young of different divisions of 
the same group, and this is an argument for the 
view that these different classes had a common 
ancestry. 

The same holds good for ntan. I he inDtiits of 
white, yellow, brown, red, and black people wonder- 
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fully resctnble one another—both as to rtirin, feature 
colour—and not only so, hut they very much more 
resemble the young: of the higher apes thmi do their 
respective adults. 

In fact it could be argued, with some show of 
plausibility, that the newly-born infant is not purely 
human, but that it rapidly passes through a pre¬ 
human stage- 

An English baby is very unlike aji English man; 
apart from evolution there is no reason why their 
bodily proportions should not be similar, or why 
their noses shoiikl be so dissimilar. It is a very 
significant fact that among the i>igniy peoph:s. such 
as the Andamanese and Bushmen, we find many 
infantile characters iv:raisiing in the adults, and 
among the taller races, the yellow people retain 
several juvenile characieristics. 'I’bus we find that 
a people may retain infantile characteristics in some 
respects and be sjmcialized in others; in employing 
the term characteristics, 1 do not limit myself merely 
to piiysical features, but include mental and moral 
traits. 

Anthrop^jiogy also recognises the vast importance 
of the study of chihlren. Following the strictly 
scientific metlKKl we thus enter the sacred precincts of 
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the nursery, and inquire of the suckling the answer to 
one of the most momentous questions man can ask, 
“Whence are we?” We seek in the youngest man 
the story of the oldest man, and endeavour to trace in 
the evanescent characteristics of earliest infancy some 
of the steps through which man had climbed above 
the brute. 

From the nursery we pass to the school and the 
playground, endeavouring to discover in the child 
some evidence as to the direction of man’s upward 
progress. As the newly-born babe reveals to us 
the last traces of an arboreal ancestor and then 
speedily passes into human-kind, so the child 
repeats in its growth the savage stage from which 
civilized man has so recently emerged. 

In subsequent chapters I shall refer to primitive 
survivals in child-life. There is not only a parallelism 
to some extent in physical features between children 
and certain savages, but there is in children a per¬ 
sistence of savage psychological habit, and in the 
singing games of children a persistence of savage 
and barbaric practice. The courting, marriage, and 
funeral ceremonies of our savage forefathers are 
repeated like a faint and degraded echo in village 
green or school playground. 
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We leave the child and return to the folk whom 
I have already defined as the backward people among 
ourselves, and from their unwritten sagas and stories, 
their customs and beliefs, we can pick up the threads 
that have been dropped by the child. In certain of 
their oral traditions, especially in those which are 
told to the children, we find an unmistakable record 
of the clash of opposing races, but of a time long 
antecedent to history. In some of our fairy-tales we 
can recall the momentous struggle of the men of the 
stone age with those of the age of metals, and in 
addition we can catch glimpses of the culture, habits 
and religion of neolithic man. 

In the customs and beliefs of the folk may still be 
traced many survivals of the pagan observances and 
religion of our ancestors. 

In the life of the cultured European from his 
earliest infancy do we find milestones that mark the 
rate and extent of his progress, and all along this 
weary road, which it has taken mankind tens of 
thousands of years to traverse, do we find the tired 
ones—'the laggards in the race of life who mutely 
indicate, if we have but discrimination enough to read 
it, a record of the painful but glorious ascent from 
the brute to the human. 
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Wherever man is, there can anthropology be 
studied. There is no need to travel to the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth ; we can prosecute researches 
or find food for reflection in our own nurseries, in 
the playground, on the village green, even in our 
cities. 

As Alphonse Karr said to his friend ;—" Make you 
the tour of the world, I will make the tour of my 
garden. 

“What are you going to see abroad.^ How proud 
you will be in your first letter to tell me you have 
seen women tattooed and painted in diverse colours, 
with rings in their noses. 

“ And I will answer you : ‘ Well, my good friend, 
what occasion was there for going so far ? Why 
did you go further than two streets from your own 
house ? There was nothing to prevent your looking 
at your sister-in-law, who, after the example of a 
hundred other women you are acquainted with, puts 
pearl white and rouge upon her brow and cheeks, 
black upon her eyelids, blue to increase the apparent 
fulness of her veins, and passes rings through her 
ears in the same manner that savage women pass 
them through their noses. Pray, why is it more 
strange to pierce one cartilage than another? Can 
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the difference be worth going so far to see?'” So 
writes Alphonse Karr, and this is the true spirit of 
the philosopher,* 

* Alphonse Karr, A T&ur round tny Carden^ Edited by Kev. J. G, 
Wood (iS6s), p. 9 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

ifEASU^EMEIVTS AND TIIEtR IMPORTANCE 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

N O science can prnngrcss or be tldiiiite wlthniic 
measurements ef one sort or another. What, 
then, are those made in anthrojx>logical inquiries, 
and for what purposes are they made? 

Speaking generally we may roughly class amhrojxj- 
iogical measuring into three groups :-~ 

I. As a means of analysis and classification, 
e. As a test of efficiency. 

3, For idcntificaiion of individuals. 

(1) Tiw Id^ntifietUi&n of Crintinals , — Let us com¬ 
mence with the least important from a scientiftc |>oint 
of view—that for the recognition of individimls, 
People whom it is necessary to recognise with such 
precision, are generally those who are wanted by 
the police. 
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Few or us, probably, ln<ve ever so iiiucli as given 
a tiioughi to tite subject of the identificHlion of 
criniitiais, but a Iriile rejection will lead lo ihe coeetu- 
sion that this is really an important problem. In this, 
as in so many other matters relating to criminology, 
the British are far behind some foreign tmiions^ 

The methods hitherto adopted by our Government 
have been inadetjtutte, and, consequently, largely 
Jnefifectual, allluiugh a very successful sysunn of 
criminal identilicfiLion has been m operation in 
France for a tkiaeii years. In 1S95. however, a 
fresh departure was made; and Hr, Garson, the 
welhknovvii anihropokigist, was apijolnted by the 
Govern muTit to take charge of a new dtpsirtmeni in 
England for the identification c:f criminals. 

It will be obvious that a precise metho<! of identi¬ 
fication not only expedites justice and stives ex pel m:, 
but at the same time it Is a safeguard to the prisoner, 
preventing him from being punished for the crimes 
of others. 

The identification by means of measurements was 
inatigurated in Paris towards tlie close of iSf?2, 
according to the metboils advocated by M, Alphonse 
Bertillon hi 1879. This system has been extended 
to the whole of France by ^' 1 - Ilerbettc, Director of 
the Penlletuiary Department. * 

* Cf r.ngUih tnmslaiian <»f an addrcH given by M. Louu Hcrlrfite 
pt llie IrtemaiiotiJil Pctijl(!m''‘‘ry CotygMsi At Rome, Nflvember, iSSj, 
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I'he subject we iure about to cotiskler is a meilioci 
by which hfibiiual crtiuitjuk may l>e 
wliM ffive a false name, or who refiise It* j'ive one 
Hi alL 

All «ltl offender, once more in the hands nf the 
law for some fresh offence that he has committed, 
has every reason for wislung to crinceal his real 
name or die name under which he has been 
IinjviousJy convicted. He sometimes takes the 
name of a jierson who has never been accused 
of any offence. fie thus escapes the heavier 
punishment which usually follows a second con’' 
victioii. A larj^e number of these professional 
criminals are w'anted for other offences than those 
for which they are actually in custody, or they have 
very sufficient reasons for thinkinj^ that they are 
wanted by the police for sonic previous offence of 
which they have been j^uilty. Criminals do not 
.scruple to interchange names amongst themselves, 
though by preference they a.ssume those of honest 
men; some even assume the names of those whom 
lht;y have at a some previous time robbed, k so 
happens that In France criminals, as a rule, no 
longer give aliases, but are eager to give their own 

Melun, AdniinMtr,itivc Priminfi, iftS?! iUo A, lS«rtitlon, “Nolict sbt Ic 

Fonciiuniiiinei'Pl dii Senrice d'ldt^ih^ulion dc Li Pn^fcctnre d* PoStet^" 
Ann. Sfnf. i/r /a ViiU and F. J. Mnuai, “ N««ik 

oil M. HertiThn'-? on the Antfcijpponselric Mwnrenienl 

OiininaJ^p'* /in/A. /jul, kk,, iSyo^ p. l8i 
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names, as they not wish to appear to liavc any¬ 
thing tix hiilc, h’urthor, owing to the corLitiuy of 
this mcthnd of ideniifieation, Rnglisli pickiHtfkcis 
left Paris in large niinilicrs, so iliai in about three 
years the convictions were reduced from sixty-hvc 
to mneteen. Criminals arrested in f<jrdgn cotintnes 
have still greater facilities for deceiving. 

The usual dt^criptions which generally accompany 
the international exchange of judicial records—* chin 
round, face oval, eyes grey, &c, ’’—have never led to 
the recognition of criminals, save in the realms of 
romance. 

Photographs are certainly preferable to descriptions 
of any kind, but photcigra[ihy solves only a part of 
our problem. The experiment tried in Paris has 
clearly demonstrated this. In the course of ten 
years the police niade a collection of the photo¬ 
graphs of loo.oco persons. Is it [lossible to search 
through these 100,000 photographs whenever an 
arrest is made ? Clearly iioL But, after all, the 
a.ssistancc rendered by photography is very' small. 
A vast experience in human physiognomy is required 
to recognize in many of these photographs that they 
are the (jortrail of the same person ttiketi at different 
times and under tlifiercnt conditions. As a matter 
of fact, photography is hardly of any use, and is now 
employed in Paris only as a subsidiary' means of 
checking oilier methods of identificaiicii. The jihoto- 
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graphs, which are taken full face and profile, are the 
last methods employed. 

The Bertillon method consists in measuring the 
length of various parts, always at the same spot, and 
taken in a regular order. These are in the order of 
their importance : (i) The length of the head ; {2) the 
breadth of the head ; (3) the length of the middle 
finger of the left hand ; (4) the length of the left foot; 
{5) the left cubit, the forearm and extended hand; 
(6) the length of the little finger of the left handj (7) 
the length of the right ear; (8) the stature. It will 
be seen that most of the above are practically 
measurements of parts of .the skeleton, and these 
remain constant when full grow'th has once been 
attained. The stature is the least reliable of these 
measurements* Lastly, the colour of the eyes is 
noted, and any individual peculiarities, such as moles, 
scars, tattoo marks, and the like* In England it has 
been decided upon to utilize finger-prints according 
to methods introduced by Francis Gal ton. 

All the measurements are divided into three 
grades—long, medium, and short. The limits of 
these grades have been arbitrarily chosen, so that an 
approximately equal number of persons will be dis¬ 
tributed among the three classes. For example, the 
length of the head is divided into those that measure 
less than 183 mm. (millimetres), those between 184 
and 189 mm., and those over 193 mm. 
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i\ few years ago, when in I’aris, 1 was liitrotluceil 
to M. Hertillon. who exiilained Ins system to me. 
Although the office was officially closed, he very 
kindly ordered up a thief who had Just been 
cipiured, and this unfortunate was matic the subject 
of n dtrrnoiistration. 

First of all the measurements were taken accoixling 
to the prescribed method, the man submitting with a 
half smile of amusement The length of Ins head 
was 139 mm., and, therefore, jtist within the middle 
grade but being 14S mm. broad it belonged, to the 
lowest breadth grailc; his left middle finger measured 
92 mm.; the left foot ^S 9 i the left cubit 45 ^ * 

Htid so on. 

The cards of the parlicnlars of the men, women, 
and children are kept in se^iarate presses. The atten¬ 
dant then went to the press for the male criminals, 
10 see if this was an old offender The press is 
divided horiKontally Into three sections for head- 
lengths, the uppermoBl being for the small grades 
and the lowe.st for the longest hciids. Eadt of 
these is similarly divided vertically, according to the 
breadths of the head. Thus the man was to be 
found in the middle compartment of the left hand 
series. This, like iho other com]>finmentB, is divided 
horizontally into three series for the length of the 
loft middle linger, and each of these again for that 
of the foot La-stly, these last are dii-ided vertically, 
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for the three gratles of the left cubit. By this simple 
system the first five mensurentents can U: rapidly 
dassilietl into =43 tlivisions, each of wiiich ts n 
ilrawer. When the drawer corresponding to the 
thiefs meiLSurements was opened, I saw lInU it was 
further suixlivided according to other measurements, 
and in less time tiian it lakes to describe it two or 
three cards were taken iVorn one division. The 
actual figures of the thiefs measurements were com- 
nareJ witli those on these cards, W one was picked 
out on which they exactly corresponded. I here was 
in no case a dtlference of more tlwii a millimetre 
Thu old card stated that there were certain scars and 
marks, the positions of each being fixed by measure¬ 
ment from named parts of the body. On exammmg 
ihe man these were found to correspond accuratel)^ 
The photojpiphs which were appended to the old 
card were kept carefully coverctl up. On looking at 
them the likeness was recognizable, and the man was 
told the name he had formerly given os lus own, and 
ihe details of his previous convictions. The demon- 
.traiion was perfect, and to do our cnnunal friend 
justice, he could not forbear from smiling at the 
celerity and neatness of the identification. The only 
source of iinceruiinty is when the figures he just on 
a Imrderline. in which case the tivo scri<is have to be 

It takes two minutes to completely measure one 
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individual;-the record uf Uicf sciirs, pardcular nitirks, 
tattooingr &c„ cliret: minutes; tlie writing of the 
nnme, age, &c., according to lliu staiemenl tlu; 
subject, two minutes — or a total of seven minutes for 
the livholc operation, A minute or two suffices for 
actual idetitilieation of the criinlnaJ supposing he has 
beeti rticas tired before. 

The beauty of this system is its absolute certainty, 
for everj'body has some ptirlicular marks, such as 
molesv scars, &c. Three or four of these, if actually 
recorded, would be quite enough to enable a man to 
be Identified out of a million. The photograph is 
supurJiuuus, and it is Immaterial wliat name the man 
gives. 

This system of identification Is one of the practical 
applications of Anthropology and Its methods to 
ordinary life, and its utility is beyond ijiiesiiim. 

2 . Anihropoh^tal Ah&sui’cmciiis as a iesl of 
Efficiency ,—is often important that the physical 
fitness of people should be tested In order to see 
how they stand in relation to other people, and to 
discover certain physical im perfect Ions. Apart from 
this occasional examination, it is most desirable to 
periodictdly "take stock” of our bodily efficiency, in 
order to see whether our powers are becoming 
Impaired in any way', and, if so, to take precautions; 
especially impt^rtant is this in ihc case of children 
and y'oung pcojiJe geiienilly. This is one of the 
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reasons which induced Dr. Francis Gallon to establish 
his well-known anthropometric laboratories, 

“As an example of what can cosily be done let 
us consider the measurement of eyesi|^hi. Measure¬ 
ment would {^ive mi iiulieation of the eyesight 
liecominjj less gorjdj Jong before the child would 
Iniil it oiit for himself, or before Its im|>atnnent could 
iiumci the observation of others^ It is frightfuJ," 
writes Dr, Francis Gallon,* "to think of the frequent 
mischief to eyesiglit that has been caused by the 
neglect at schools of the most elementary requisites 
to protect it from unnecessary strain, such as an 
abundance of light coming from the ]>ro[jer direction, 
and desks and chairs so shaped as to discourage a 
lolling or sidelong attitude, by supporting tlic IxMk 
and jxiper scjuarely before the reader, I'he stupid 
w'ant of care in providing these essentials to eye* 
comfort has gone far towards converting the educated 
classes of Germany and the cultured girls of England 
into short-sighted sections of society. When measure¬ 
ment shows that the sight is beginning to be slightly 
impaired, there is probably time to bunt out and 
abolish the cause of the mischief before s<?rious harm 
is clontT, and an occasional small fee would little 
grudged by most persons to insure so timely a 
wHrning of danger.'* 

* CAi^TONp ** Why d0 we fMaiure Mankind^” 

F^bfUitryp 
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The esUtente of colour-blindness is another 
possibility well worth tx^infj intjuired into at an 
early age, as it materially limits the choice of 
ticcupation. ** It is curious,"' writes Dr. Gallon, " how 
late It may be in life before this remarkttble defect 
Is found out either by the person or bis friends; and, 
;m it iifTccts about one male in twenty-five, the risk of 
being subject to it is cotisldcrable/’ 

For the last ten years there has been an anthropo- 
metrical laboratory in Cambridge, during which time 
a very large number of studenLs have been physically 
tested, and as the great bulk of the men belong to 
the same social grade we have a verj' valtuible scries 
of statistics concerning what may be calletl the pro¬ 
fessional and gentle classes, and who repre.soot as 
good a type physically as any class of English nien, 
under existing social circumstances, can he cjtpected 
to show. Some years ago Dr. Venn worked up the 
then available statistics on over looo men in an 
interesting paper on “ Cambridge Anthropometry,' * 
in which he grouped the students into three classes 
(A) A first-class man in any tripos examination, or 
one who is a scholar of his college. 

( 13 ) All the remaining “honour men," 

(C) Candidates for the ordinary degree, or “ poll-men." 

Owing tu the system of examinHlions In Cambridge 
and the knowledge of the men by their tutors, these 
* Jmnt, Aitilt. ItuL, xviiL, 1^39, p- >4^ 
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three classes Cf^n l>e detertntnett with ^eat accuracy, 
even in the c:ise uf undei^raduates. 

What is the diflerence in the phj'sicai characteristics 
of our A, B and C classes? VVe need not trouble 
ourselves with the staiiaiics themselves, but merely 
note the main results. 

In respect of height, weight, breathing, iuid 
squeejtiiig power, there is little or no difference 
between any of the classes. 

In resfjcct of eyesight there is a decided inferiority 
in the A's, as compared with the H's and Cs tabcii 
together. 

In respect of the "pull*’ a similar inferiority of 
A to B and B to C is manifest. 

In respect of head measurement there is a decided 
superiority of A's over B's ami B's over C’s- 

r>r. Galton,* who has gone with more deUiil Into 
the head growth of these students, says:— 

"We find that a 'high honour' man possesses at 
the age of nineteen a distinctly larger brain than a 
‘poll ' man (that is, a student who takes an 'ordinary 
degree) in the proportion of 241 to 230*5,+ or 'iiic 
that is almost 5 per cent, larger. By the end of his 

* r, ftAL’KJW, "On Head Crowth ift Siudctiii nl the Ueiivcrilir of 
Camhiid;;e,* N,>un, Miy jnJ, iSWl Atrth. iMit., JtviU., i!s% 

Thei* ate airivtd at by nmltiplyinB tr(f=iliw llie 

ranfith and btradlh the head and iu he!«ht, Iha l.iuer beinj; taVrn 
front the vert** U> -i |ilAiie at the level ef the ear-ljole*. 
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colle^je career the brain of the ‘high honour' man has 
increasctj froiti a.^ t to £49, that is, by j per cent, of 
its size; while the boiin of the 'poll' m;tii hiis 
inc revised from 230*5 to 244*5, t)r 6 [>t;r cent 
“ Four conclusions follow from all this i— 

“^i) Although it is pretty well ascertained that in 
the masses of the population the brain ceases to 
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of rrfjiivc bnir apapty oi Oainljricl'fc IJirlvciniiy ; 

A, Z[^h llcDOiif M«a I B, BcuLaliiJc^ IfatiAuE Atefit 
Mm Tht Piilmrrab nlpit^ thr lcii:i lliic din^mm tilt 
pTwIcLct E>f tiic ituee h&d mouyr^—kn^th^ 
hcicLi—In kclKi. 


grow after the age of nineteen, or even earlier, it is 
by no means with University i^tudents. 

**{2} That mm who obtain high honours have had 
conjiiclohibly larger brains than others at the age of 
nmeteen. 

" (3) have larger bmlns than otherSp but 

not to the same at the age of twejity-ffve j in 
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fact their predominance is hy that time cUtniiilaiicd to 
the half of what it n’as, 

'*{4) Conserjiienily ‘high honour’ men .hto prcf^iiin- 
iiiify, ita a clas 5 , both more precocious and more gifted 
throughout than any others. We must, therefore, 
look uixtn eminenL University success as a fortunate 
combination of these two helpful conditions," 

3. Anthropohgical Mmsiii'cmcnts as a t\Fca 7 is &f 
Analysis and CiassiJicatim.— \\ is this last aspect of 
anlhrojiologlcal measurements that ivill now cfaim 
our attention. These, combined with observations on 
the colour of the skin, hair and eyes, the form of 
various organs, such as the nose and ears, and other 
comparisons of a similar naiure, arc invaluable in the 
study of the races of mankind. In this way we 
analyze the components of a mixed jxtople, and 
endeavour, as it were, to dissect out its racial 
dements; At the same time it is always desirable to 
seek for peoples that have remained approximately 
pure, so as to fix their ethic type which wdll serve as 
a standard when gang!Jig mixtures. For example, in 
a certain area one may find a very uniform people, 
whom we know by history, or infer by other means, 
to have long remained isolated; an ethnographical 
study of this group reveals a certain combination of 
characters, which we will call A, Close by is another 
group w'hich by analysis resolves itself into two cotri' 
portents, and contiguous are others somewhat more 
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complex. We will assume that the double community 
is composed of B and C. Whether the more com¬ 
plex groups are composed of A B D, A C D, or 
any other combination of four types, it should be 
possible to determine their composition from the 
experience gained from the first two cases. The 
problem is naturally greatly complicated by the 
occurrence of all intermediate grades and inter¬ 
mixtures, for it is only exceptionally that individuals 
in a mixed community exhibit even approximately 
pure characters. . 

In the following three chapters I take respectively 
the colour of the hair and eyes, the form of the head, 
and the character of the nose, as examples of the 
methods employed; and lastly I present an abstract 
of the brilliant work done by Dr. Collignon in his 
studies of the Anthropology of France, whose 
researches constitute a highly instructive example 
of the modern methods of Anthropological investi¬ 
gation. 


CHAPTER ir. 


£fy4//i AND EYE COLOUR 
HEN one looks at a crowd of Englishmen 



V V one is at once struck with the diversity that 
is apparent in their general appearance; especially 
noticeable are the differences in the colour of their 
eyes and hair. To a less degree the same holds 
good for an assembly of Scotsmen or Irishmen. 
In some parts of the continent of Europe there is 
a similar variety of colour, but usually a more uniform 
colouration prevails. 

Outside of Europe, and apart from European 
influence, there is a remarkable uniformity in the 
colour of eyes and hair; and whether they be yellow, 
red, brown, or black men, the eyes are dark and the 
hair is almost invariably black. 

Our venerable and venerated English anthropolo¬ 
gist, Dr, John Beddoe, long ago appreciated the fact 
that by noting the colour of the eyes and hair of 
large numbers of people it might be possible to learn 
something about the origins of a people so mixed 
as the English, and even to trace the streams of 
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migration to their sources, assuming, of course, that 
originally the main peoples of Europe were charac¬ 
terized by a predominance of hair and eyes of a 
particular colour. 

It is a vital question in Anthropology whether races 
or considerable groups of men, who may be regarded • 
as being related to one another, do possess physical 
characters in common, and whether these characters 
are constant. 

Apart from the monuments of Egypt and Assyria 
there are few pictorial representations of ancient 
peoples which are of sufficient exactitude to serve 
as conclusive evidence on these points. 

In Egypt there is an immense mass of pictorial 
and sculptured material for ethnographical study 
covering a range of many centuries. Over three 
thousand years ago the artists who decorated the 
royal tombs distinguished between four races:— 
(i) the Egyptians, whom they painted red; (2) the 
Asiatics or Semites were coloured yellow; {3) the 
Southerns or Negroes were naturally painted black; 
and (4) the Westerns or Northerners white. 

I. Like every other people under the sun the 
Egyptians regarded themselves as the race of men. 
They are distinguishable by their warm complexion, 
their small beard and moustache, and their abundant 
crisp black hair. All Egyptologists agree that this 
ancient type is still represented by the modern 
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Felluhin, sometimes with remarkable fidelity. Mas- 
pero* writes, “The profile copied from a Theban 
mummy taken at hazard from a necropolis of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, and compared with the likeness 
of a modern Luxor peasant, would almost pass for 
a family portrait. Wandering Bisharis have in¬ 
herited the type of face of a great noble, the 
contemporary of Kheops; and any peasant woman 
of the Delta may bear upon her shoulders the head 
of a Xllth Dynasty king. A citizen of Cairo, 
gazing with wonder at the statues of Khafra or 
of Seti 1. in the Ghizeh Museum, is himself, at a 
distance of fifty centuries, the reproduction, feature 
for feature, of those ancient Pharaohs." 

Dr. R. Stuart Poole + points out that two other 
nations come under the Egyptian type. 

(a) The old Kushite (that is the East African 
Hamitic) inhabitants of South Arabia and of the 
opposite coast of Africa, who traded with the 
Egyptians, and whose features were less refined 
than those of the Egyptians, Representations of 
these people are shown in the reliefs which com¬ 
memorate the expedition of Queen Hatshepu, about 
1600 u.c. The voyagers travelled beyond the Red 
Sea as far as the Somali coast. 

* G. Maspero, The Deemn of Civilisation: Egypt and Chaldea. 
Eng-. Trans. (1S94), p, 48. 

t Reginald Stuart Pooli:, **The Egyptian Classification of the 
Races of Man,” Journ. Anth. InsL^ xvi., 18B7, pp. 153, 370. 
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(ii) The Phcenicians can only be distinguished 
from the Egyptians by details of costume. 

2 Some of the Eastern types, which may generally 
be classed as Semitic, on the Egyptian monuments 
show a strong likeness to the Assyrians as 
by themselves. Jews. Amorites, Arabs, and other 
tribes, with characteristic features and costume, are 

also unmistakably portrayed 

a The peoples of Africa to the west of ^8TP 
were grouped by the Egyptians with those of the 
islands and maritime countries. These include, 
amongst others, the Tahennu, 

Mashuash, Tsekuri, Shardana, Shakalsha, Tuir 
of the sea Dardani and Pulista. 

A very characteristic representation of one of these 
croups is that of a Tahennu. or Tamehu, a Lybian 
people. This man has two ostrich feathers as a 
head-dress; he wears a short beard and moustache, 
and a curious curled lock of hair which depends 
in front of each ear. These fair-haired, blue-eyed 
strangers, with a light complexion, frequently came 
into contact with the Egyptians. Sometimes they 
were enslaved, as shown in the tomb of Rekhmara, 
in the time of Thothmes HI.; or others of the same 
nice actually conquered and temporarily occupmd 
part of Egypt, as evidenced by Flinders Petries 

“ New Race.” „ • 

The Shardana or Shardina were the Sardinians; 
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the Shakiilsha were the Sikeli or Sicilians; the 
Tuirsha have been identified as the Tyrsenoi or 
Etruscans; and the Pulista are generally regarded 
as the Philistines, though some regard them as 
Pelasgians of Crete, both of which belonged to 
the same race. 

This northern group of white men coincides to 
a remarkable degree of accuracy with the latest 
anthropological investigations of Professor Sergi,* 
who recognizes a distinct group of the white race, 
which he appropriately terms the Mediterranean 
stock. Almost the only point of difference between 
the ethnological artists of ancient Egypt and the 
enthusiastic Italian anthropologist, is that the latter 
includes the ancient Egyptians themselves in that 
important group of mankind. 

4. The Egyptians also depicted Negroes of various 
degrees of purity, and which evidently belonged to 
recognized nationalities. 

Other races and peoples were noted by the Egyp¬ 
tians. Of these mention need only be made of the 
Hyksos or so-called Shepherd Kings.f The best 
representation of this type is in one of the sphinxes, 
discovered at Zoan or Tanis. They had strongly- 
marked features, with large brow-ridges, very high 

* G. Sergi, Origim e Diffusimt della Siirpe Mediterranean 1895. 

+ It would be preferable to adopt Dr. F. Galton’s su^estion, and use 
the word “herdsmen" instead of “shepherds" in connection with the 

Anih. Inst,^ xix. p. J94, 
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and broad cheek bones, and a ilat mouth. Their 
face, so full of energy, firmness, and resolution, forms, 
as Poole remarks, the greatest contrast with the air 
of calm repose and placid dignity peculiar to the old 
Egyptian kings. These foreign over-lords conquered 
Egypt before 2000 b.c.. and were expelled 400 years 
later. Sir William Flower* has noted Mongolian 
characters in their features, and suggests that the 
invasion and occupation of Egypt by the so-called 
“ Shepherds ” was one of the numerous instances in 
which some of the nomadic Tatar hordes of Central 
and Northern Asia have poured forth from their 
native lands, and overrun and occupied for a longer 
or shorter period the countries lying to the west and 
south of them. If this view can be maintained, the 
Hyksos invasion and occupation of Egypt would 
have been only one of the series, of which the con¬ 
quests of Attila. Tchinghis Khan, Timur.^ and the 
more permanent settlements of the Finns, the 
Magyar, and the Turks in Europe are well-known 

examples. 

As Dr. Poole points out in considering the repre¬ 
sentations from the monuments, we must remember 
three leading characteristics of Egyptian art; 

I. That in reliefs and frescoes the eye was repre¬ 
sented full face, and therefore we have to make 
allowance for this peculiarity in our attempt to define 
Journ. An(h, p. 377 * 
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types. This done, and the comparison made with 
sculptures in the round, of which we had examples 
of some leading types, we found— 

2. Remarkable naturalness and force of character, 
reminding us of early Italian sculpture, leading to— 

3. Love of caricature in its portrayal of hostile 
nations, for which again allowance must be made. 

But even making full allowance for all these, we 
need not be afraid of trusting the Egyptian artist. 

The sculptures from Assyria and Babylon can also 
be brought into evidence to support the general 
conclusions drawn from those of Egypt. According 
to Bertin,* they are more realistic in many ways than 
the Egyptian pictures, though they are also more 
conventional in some points. As in Egypt, so Here, 
the faces are represented in profile with eyes in full 
face. This has given the false notion of oblique 
eyes in the Babylonian race, but the error of this 
notion is easily shown by the faces of the man-headed 
bulls and the few Assyrian statues. The artists 
appear to have given great care to the representations 
of the facial types. 

In Assyria, Bertin finds two types: (i) The aris¬ 
tocratic and military caste, with a long head, straight 
forehead, slightly curved nose hanging a little over 
the upper lip, and often thin lips; the hair was wavy. 

* G. Bertiw, “The Races of the Babylonian Empire,"_/(////■«. Atiift. 
Inst., xvtii., (888, p. 104. 
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( 2 ) The lower classes, with a small round head, low 
retreating forehead, high cheek bones, projecting jaws, 
but with a receding chin ; the nose is often very large 
and prominent, generally frizzly hair and beard, and of 

short stature. 

The higher Babylonian class was not very ^ is- 
similar from the Assyrian, but the nose was straight, 
never aquiline, and the general expression of the 
face was quiet and smiling, well in agreement wit 
the general moral character of the Babylonians ; it 
has nothing of the stern expression of the Nmevites. 

The Assyrians correctly represented the Arabs 
with a long oval head, high forehead, and a straight 

nose of moderate size. _ _ 

The reliefs of the two ambassadors who visited 
Ass urban ipal, in Elam, offer all the characteristics 
noticed in the modern Armenians—long curved nose, 
fleshy lips, short stature. The general appearance 
is decidedly Jewish, as in the modern Armenians. 
This fixity of the pre-Aryan Armenian type is fully 


acknowledged by anthropologists. 

Two types of Jews have been distinguished:^ (i) 
the high type —with the characteristic “Jewish” 
nose, which is sometimes called the Semitic type, 
but erroneously, as the purest Semites, the Arabians 
of the desert, do not exhibit it. The face of this 
type has an intelligent and dignified appearance; 
(2) the low type, as illustrated, according to Berlin, 
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by the Jews captured at Lachish by Sennacherib, 
701 K.c., and by the Phcenician sailors on a bas- 
relief in the British Museum. The head is round, 
the forehead low and retreating, but the nose is 
rarely much developed; in many cases the lips are 
thick, the hair frizzly, and the stature of the medium. 
This type, which may be due to a mixture with 
the .same race as that which formed the low type 
of Mesopotamia, still sometimes recurs among the 
Ashkenazim (German-Polish) division of the Jewish 
race. 

The persistency of the Jewish type is admitted on 
all hands, as Goethe stated this well-recognized fact 
in the following words: "Es ist das beharrlichste 
Volk der Erde. Es ist, es war, es wird sein." Joseph 
Jacobs, who has made an elaborate study of Jewish 
anthropology, states* that the persistency of the 
Jewish type for the last 2600 years is conclusively 
proved by the Assyrian bas-relief of the captive Jews 
of Lachish. 

Without going into further detail or multiplying 
references, it may be accepted that where a people, 
like the Jews, has kept itself fairly pure, and not 
intermarried to any considerable extent with peoples 
of alien blood, the ethnical characters may persist 
for some 3000 years. It is true that Renan, 

^ Joseph Jaco&s,“O n the Racial Characierislics of Modern Jews,^ 
Journ. Anih^ xv,j iSSSi p* 59* 
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Neubauer,* and others have argued against the 
purity of the present-day Jews, but Jacobs traverses 
their arguments and arrives at opposite conclusions. 
He draws attention to the comparative infertility of 
mixed marriages, that is, between Jews and Gentiles, 
and to the superior potency of Jewish blood. Taking 
these facts into consideration along with the very 
small number of mixed marriages in the past, 
especially with non-Semitic peoples, Jacobs sees 
“no reason from history for denying that the Jews 
of the present day were the direct descendants of 
the Jews of the Bible.”t 

There are undoubted wide divergencies from the 
Jewish type of skull, nose, eyes, hair, &c.; but the 
Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler, the Chief Rabbi, believes I 
that the dark and blond type are original, dating 
from Bible times, and described respectively: 
" His locks are curling, and black as a raven ” 
(Canticles v. ii), and “He was ruddy, and withal 
fair of eyes and goodly to look upon” (i Samuel 
xvi. 12). That the existence of the blond type 
was not due to intermarriage since Biblical times, 
might be proved by the fact that it was to be found 
among the Jews of North Africa, Syria, Arabia, and 
Persia, where, owing to the prevalence of fanaticism, 
mixed marriages had rarely, if ever, taken place. 

♦ A. Neubaueh, ** Notes on the Race-Types of the 
Aniiu /hjA, XV., t88S, p. 17 

+ Lac. ciL^ p. 63. I Jaurn. Anih. ImL^ xv. p 56* 
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Dn Felix von Luschan,^ who has paid considerable 
attention to the problem of the origin of the jews, 
states that the modern Bedouins must be considered 
as pore descendants of the old Semitic race. They 
have long, narrow heads, dark complexion, and a 
short, narrow and straight nose, which is in every 
respect the direct opposite of what we are accustomed 
to call a “typical Jewish nose/* The earliest 
Phoenician skulls seem identical with old and modern 
Bedouin skulls. Of our modern Jews nearly 50 per 
cent are broad-headed (brachycephalic), 11 per cent, 
have fair complexion, and not more than 5 per cent 
correspond to what we now learn to be the real old 
Semitic type. In northern Syria, the land of the old 
Aramaeans, nearly all the heads are brachycephalic, 
with indices near to 90, and these same brachycephalic 
elements we find everywhere in western Asia. The 
Armenians are most remarkable for the nearly 
complete uniformity of their types, for their dark 
complexion, their extreme brachycephalism, and for 
their large and hooked ** Jewish” nose. 

These and other investigations lead us to the 
conviction that Syria and Asia Minor were in early 
times inhabited by a homogeneous and extremely 
brachycephalic race, of which the modern Armenians 
are the nearly pure descendants, and which we find 

* Felix ^ ON Luschan, *‘Jc%v^s and Hittiies,'" Sckmt^ xxiii., 1894, 

p. J U 
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more or less mixed with strange elements in many 
of the other races that now inhabit western Asia. 
This old brachycephalic race, which from its begin¬ 
ning was utterly distinct from any Semitic tribe and 
was in its physical aspect the very opposite of the 
Semites, can be identified, according to von Luschan, 
only with the Hittites {the same Hiuites mentioned 
as a Syrian tribe in the Bible), which had been a 
strong and formidable enemy to Ramses II., and 
were finally conquered by Assyrian kings in long wars 
and fights, beginning earlier than the times of Assur- 
nassirpal and ending probably only in those o 
Esarhaddon, as we read in the Assyrian annals from 
the ninth century to the seventh century B.c. Exca¬ 
vations made a few years ago in Sendjirli, the old 
Sammdl, known in Assyrian texts as a Hittite resi¬ 
dence in northern Syria, have brought to light a large 
series of old Hittite sculptures; the Armenian 
character of the men represented on the walls and 
in the royal palaces of this old town is most striking, 
and we cannot err if we regard the inhabitants of 
Sammal as the direct ancestors of the modern Ar¬ 
menians, who still inhabit the neighbourhood of the 
place, ill-treated in our times by Turks and Kurds, 
and without any knowledge of their glorious history 
in ancient and mediteval times. 

The old Hittite inscriptions were in very curious, 
heavy, and bulky-looking kind of hieroglyphics, but 
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about looo B.C. the Semitic writing and language was 
introduced, which soon replaced the Hittite language 
and writing. For example, two inscriptions have 
been found, written by native kings, the one in the 
ninth, the other in the eighth century b.c., both in 
good old Semitic alphabetical character. Thus in 
the ninth century B.c, Semitic influence was great in 
northern Syria, and we can easily understand how 
Semitic writing and language soon became dominant 
among people of western Asia that were originally 
without a drop of Semitic blood; and then we under¬ 
stand also why most of our modern Jews have the 
Armenian type and not the Semitic. 

The fair element among the modern Jews is best 
explained by an old, as opposed to a post-biblical 
racial mixture. This we may find in the intercourse 
of the old native Syrians with the Amorites and 
other Canaanites (Deut. ix. 2), “a people great and 
tall," who were fair and had blue eyes, as the old 
Egyptian painted monuments show us. These are 
the eastern representatives of the great Mediterranean 

Von Luschan thus sums up his conclusions So 

we see in our modern Jews the descendants of three 
different races, the Hittites, the Amorites, and the 
Semitic nomads, who immigrated into Syria only 
about in the times of Abraham. 

Much has been written upon the prevalence of 
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red hair among the Jews. Jacobs * finds that it occurs 
among Sephardim (Spanish Jews) to a greater extent 
than among Ashkenazim (German-Polish Jews), and 
it has never been contended that the Sephardim have 
mixed much with any race markedly rufous, though 
a certain amount of erythrism (or red-hairiness) was 
introduced into Spain by the Goths, Where It does 
occur among Ashkenazim of north Europe it is 
found more among Jews than in the indigenous popu¬ 
lation. Jacobs points out that red hair seems to 
be only a natural complement to black, and its 
presence among Jews is not due to intermixture, but 
probably to defective nutrition. 

The existence of blue eyes among Jews in rela¬ 
tively large proportions need not be regarded as 
overwhelming proofs of intermixture. As is well 
known, all eyes are blue at birth, and if no brown 
pigment is deposited in the front of the iris the eyes 
remain bluish to the end of life. 

Thus blue eyes, as well as red hair, are a kind 
of minor albinism, and may result from defective 
nutrition, or other physiological causes. Jacobs findst 
confirmation in the view that this is the real cause 
of its occurrence among Jews from the fact that we 
find blue eyes among Asiatic as well as European 
Jews. On the other hand, this would be equally well 
accounted for by an infusion of Amoritic blood, 

* Lqc<, p 46. t P* 47' 
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We may then atciijn the concliiiiiim that ilic Jews 
luive remained a persist etu lypt' hir thotistinds nf 
ytsirs, and that ihnujth they do now [jresciii variations 
in tlieir features, these are due not so much lu 
subsequent miscuf'ftiiation as to a primitive com* 
ploxity of origin, as is partly evidenced by the 
Assyrian reliefs. 

As the result of long experience neddoe* has come 
to estimate very highly the permanence of the colours 
of hair and eyes. *'It is," as he justly stales, ** of 
course impossible for an evolutionist to regard them 
as absdhftciy p.Tmaaeni. But one may readily con¬ 
ceive, as I do. that whenever a distinct and tolerably 
homogeneous breed has been established, its colour 
may remain very much the same so long as the 
conditions of natural selection remain nearly identical." 
The materia] to lx: worked upon, as he points out. 
lies ffiady to hand in our streets and market places, 
not hidden in museums and charnel houses. 

An obvious objection to such observations is the 
different way in which people see colours or are 
imprcssetl by them. To take an example adduced 
by Bedftoo; almost all French anthropologists say 
that the majority of persons in the north of France 
are blond, whereas a1mi>si all J'.nglishmen w'ould 
say they were dark j each group of observers setting 
up as a standard what they are accustomed to sec 
* John BidiksEp Thi iSSj, p. ^ 
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pmim.1 Lhcni whf;ii at lu>rnc. WluU is darkisli biwn 
lo Englishtntiii would be chestiiui in ibe luwe.i. 
claiuru of most Parisians, anil perhans oven blond fn 
that of Auvergne or Provence* Then, again, most 
jxiople exaggerate the relative prevalence of some 

striking feature such as n^d hair. 

It has been attempted to obviate the discrepancies 
due to national ii|{i>ayncrasy or to persona! equation 
as to the discrimination of colours by printing tints 
for comprison. These colour-scales are very useful 
for tlciermining the hues of the skin, and also, though 
to a less extent, for the colour.^ of the ins; but they 
are of comprativdy little use for recording the 
lints of the hair, ics the scales are printed m Hat 
tints, so different from the gloss and translucency 
of hair. 

French anthropologists have, however, worked voiy^ 
largely with such colour-scales, and a limited number 
are printed in that valuable little l*ook, Net^s and 
Queries Anikrd^oiogy, published by the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute ( 3 . Hanover Square, London, W.). 

With that practicality which characterizes his 
methods Dr. Beddoe has devised a very simple 
method of rr^ording the colours of the hair and 
eyes of people. The advantages of his system are 
that it is as accurate as need be, c;asy and rapid^ to 
operate, and it Citn be employed without attracting 
any 
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Dr Beddoe* acknowledges three classes of eyes, 
distinguished as much by shade as by colour ^light^ 
intermediate, and dark, 

1, To the first class are assigned all blue, bluish- 
grey, and light grey eyes, 

2, To the second or medium class belong dark 
grey, brownish grey, very light hazel or yellow, hazel- 
grey, formed by streaks of orange radiating into a 
bluish-grey field, and most shades of green, together 
With all the eyes whose colour is uncertain after an 

ordinarily close inspection, 

3, To the third class are allocated the so-called 
black eyes, and those usually called brown and dark 
hazel. 

The hair colours are classed according to the same 
observer into groups, which he distinguishes by the 

following initials, R, F, B, D, N, 

Class R, (red) includes all shades which approach 
more nearly to red than to brown, yellow, or flaxen. 

Class F, (fair) includes flaxen, yellow, golden, some 
of the lightest shades of our brown and some pale 
auburnsjn which the red hue Is not very conspicuous. 

Class B, (brown) includes numerous shades of 
brown. 

Class D. (dark) includes the deeper shades of 
brown up to black. 

Class N, (niger) includes not only the jet black, 
* Ibid.^ p- 3' 
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whu:h has rctamctl the same colour from chtUUio^. 
ana IS gcnci^ll/ verj- coarse and hnrd, but also that 
ver>' intense brown svliich occurs to people who m 
childhood have had d^irk brown (or in some cases 
deep red) hair, but which in the adult cannot Im 
distinguished from coal black, except in a good light 
The card adopted by Beddoe will be found to be 
very practical U may Ui made of any sue. Iwt 
it is convenient to have it about 3^ inches long by 
1^ inches broad, so that it may be held in the palm 
of the hand and carried In the waistcoat iK.cket, 
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The card is ruled into three main divisions 
corresponding to the groups of eye-colours, light, 
medium, <krk. Kach of these is agaiii subdivided 
into columns for the five classes of hair; red, fair, 
brown, dark, and black. Lastly, the card ts divided 
liorizontally into two equal halves, the upper being 
reserved for statistics of men. and tliu luwer fur those 
of wujnen. 
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A second card ahould he similarly uawl for children. 
Those about the of eighteen anil over may be 
classed as adults. 

The locality, date, name of observer, and other 
details such as the j.iHrticLi]ar occasion, may be written 
on the back, hut it is convenient to teive a blank 
space on the face for the insertion of tin; name of the 
locality. Further suggestions for the employment of 
these cards will In: found at the emi of the book In 
the chapter devoted to practical observations in the 
field. 

A ready means for comparing the colours of 
different peoples is obtained by the Index of 
Nigrescence,* which Beddoe has introtluced. “ The 
gross index is gotten by subtracting the number of 
red- and fair-haired persona from that of the dark- 
haired, together with twice the black-haired. The 
black is cloubled, in order to give iL>j proper value 
to the gn.'atcr tendency to melanosity shown thereby ? 
while brown (chestnut) hair is regarded as neutral, 
though in truth most of the ixirsons placed in B are 
fair-skinned, and approach more nearly in aspect to 
the xanthous [light] than to the melanous [dark] 
variety." The formula is ;■ — 

n + jN-R-r-Indcx. 

f*rom the gross index the net, or percentage Index, 
is of course rearlily obtained, 

■* AViffj // p. f, 

ti 
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h is evideni that ihe Ui;1u colouns range below and 
J ,lark abova «o. aad .bat.!«: lair., .he populauca 

Lrrf*-\t(*r will be die minos quantity, 

X tl- r„r the ayaa la obtained by aal.tmct.nff 
Che Ugh. rmm the dark and ncglactl..ff the aautral 

shades, thus . j . ladb-s. 

Dr Colliffiion adopts another plan, he redue^ all 
his fiimres to percentages ; then for any given district 
S the light hair and «■ ayaa toged-, 
■md does the same with the dark hair and r.^es, 
dMng elch total by two. l.a«ly. he aonstmeta 
ab".’ -be relative atcccaa of .™ toutl ova, 

'*’'ir''lhat mine of liiforntatioii The Races a/ 
Brilata- Haddoc has (.ebllahad a aertca of maps, 
which he has constructed Uom statistics based 

:^:“;,aooo„.Hcain.bo//«cWC^.,ra^ 

to deserters front the arm^, and 'ss a a 
extent, doserleta from the navy and atentces fren 
milkia drill Through the knidne^ of tn> 
am able to reprsxluce three of these m<ii» . 

“ forth the bread featnrss of the dtsmbetton of 
the hair and eyo-colourt of the male 
F.nglnntl. Dr. Baddoe has made, ... add,, on, 
TO,t nnmbar of observation, of llus eta..., . 
finds that his data coincide very fairly well with ■ 
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Fig. j. 

Map showing the distribaiion of Dark (Brown or Harel) Eyes 
in England, based upon Military Schedules ; aher Beddoe. 
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military statistics. The personal Investigations of 
Bedtloe affortl a more accurate and minute means 
of analysis, and they bring out a number o very 
suggestive facts that are lost in the synthetic maps 

based on the military schedules. , , , j 

The maps based on the military schedules accord 

with ethnological history in e.Khibiting a large pro¬ 
portion of light-coloured hair in the regions most 

subject to invasion and colonization, an o ar 

coloured hair in the far west. . , ^ ^ 

Taking the four kingdoms, their order from hg 

to dark is as follows:— 


eyes. Percent* 

Scotland * ■ 7^*^ 

Ireland . * 7^^^ 

England * * 6i'6 

Wales . . 56-6 


HAlIt. Index of NigresctDCC, 

Scotland . ♦ 3*^ 

England . « 5'^ 

Wales . * 16-8 

Ireland * 


Connaught (with 70-6 per cent.) ranks second to 
Ulster (with 73-4 per cent.) as to lightness o eyes, 
and has more dark hair than any province of IrelanU 
or of Great Britain except Argyle. This is in agree¬ 
ment with the feature that strikes travellers in the 
west of Ireland, the preponderance of dark brown 
hair combined with grey or blue-grey eyes.* _ 

In England most of the " mixed brown type,” as it 
is called—that is, brown, hazel, or "black” eyes, wit 


* cy: a paper recemly published by Dr. Beddoe On _ ^ „ 

Difterences between the Irish with Indigenous and Exotic Surname., 
jQutn. Anth, xxvil, 1S97, P* ^^> 4 * 
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Ijrown (ehfsinut), dark brown, or black hmV—occure 
in Dorsci, Wilts, Cornwall, GlouccstcrsInVi:. the Wcisli 
Marches, -South Wales, Bucks, and Herus. 

For tilt siikc of dearness 1 will lake a few counties 
of Enj^land only, and give the conclusions to which 
Dr, Heddoc has arrived from his studies of their 
ethnography. 

"Llncctlnshire, for cxatnplc, is sU()p(is(?<l to be a fiarticulady 
'iculonii^ county, Whcllicr Liiiiluin Coloiii(.i was clcslroyctl 
by tile Angles we do not knew | jierlmps, os it kept its name 
Btifi situation, tl fared better than most KomanoRrilish 
towns, and niLamed more of its ancient pc/pulation; but 
certainly I.tiicolnshire received a large colony of Angles, w'bo 
divided it Into a great number of hurtrlrcds, and who were 
Subsix]uently Dverlalrl by ,i heavy stmiun) of Itancs, ks the 
placC'-narries teiiltfy, I'he Jnhaliitanta have the tall aiiil 
bulky frame which is generally believed to be Anglo-Danisti, 
though the nature of the soil and uther conditiotis may have 
to do with it Linenln.shire stands third in all England 
on the blond scale as tested by die index of ntgreacmiee.''^ 

Dr. Bcddoc's persurtaJ observations in the county 
mdictiEe a moderticc proportion of dark eyes and a great 
drraf of light, or liglitTsh brown hair, with a low index 
of nigrescence; these oliservatioits are eon firmed re* 
spectively by the maps, (t'ijfs- 2 and j.) The modem 
population of Lincoln are a fair and handsome people, 
with regular features ; blue ■ eyed, siys Professor 
Phillips—but Dr. Beddoe calls them blue or light 
* AWj P i 4i' 
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; ihct laUcr biiv ik very Common at Honton, 'I'hc 
civic ]H»]*uWioTt llvtirc, ihou^^h not rjuitu tiO strikingly 
fair as in tlio siirroLndin[^ |X:iis<Lntry, arc much more 
so than in most jjartii of the islaiuls j they Jiave all the 
cliaractcnsiics of ptirc Saxo- Frisians, and arc hardly 
distingtiishaUle from the frequenterg of Antwerp 
market,* Their index of nigrescence is the lowest 
Hr. Beddue h;is met with in any consklcrable town in 
iiritiiin. 

From Lincoln to NoUingham, along ilie Vale of the 
'J'rent, the same breed of men prevails. Mr. D. 
Mackintoslij who has cnrefolly studied the features, 
makes the leading points of his Danish type a long 
face, high cheek-bones, tvith a sudden sinking in 
above on each side of the forehead, high and long 
nose, head elevated behind, reddish JtaJr. There Is a 
tnuluional attribution of red hair to the old Dankli 
invaders in some parts of the country, but Dr. lleddix: 
docs not believe " the colour is common in Lincoln¬ 
shire nowadays. The high, finely-formed nose and 
prominence of the superciliary ridges, yet with fairly 
arched brows, not ilie straight penthouse of thff 
Scotch and Irish, are frcfiuenily seen In Denmark; 
and wliere they ari* very prcvajeitt among the 
AngUans a Danish cross may Ik: suspr^cted/'t Mr. 
Park Harrison lays great stress upon this feature as 
Danish, It is common to the Iknrcby race and to the 

' /jv i/L, p. 2ii, < M. ti/,i p i5j. 
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nritiish bronze men, to ihe Sion type of Switzerland 
and to many Savoyartts. 

Lcicesterebire was Iar;gely colorized by the Dares; 
Krtland was rot so. The former difiers from the 
other North- Midbnd counties, apparently, by having 
retaintal a good proportion of the dark prc-Anglian 
stock. 

In the Triads, and elsewhere in old Welsh litcra- 
lure the Coranied are referred to; these htu-c l>eL-ft 
“Identified with the CoriLavi, or Owitani, oF tin: 
Romans, from the similarity of the first syllable in 
each word, from a statement that the Conmied settled 
about the Humber, and from the name <if ^tis 
Corion having been applied to Leicester, seemingly 
the chief town of the Coritavl. 'I'he only grounds 
for niakitig the Coranied and Corvtavi (allowing them 
to be the same) Germans arc, their siding with the 
Sa.\ons, and having a Latin name ending in avi, like 
the undoubtedly Germanic tribes of the Batavi and 
Cliamavi."* Dr. Beddoe entirely disagrees with this 
view For the Following reasons :— 

"They are supposed tu Jiave occupied the cotin ties of 
Liiicotn. NolUngham, Derby, Uieester. Rutland, and part ef 
Northatnptnii.shirt; in LliCse counties I can Jifld no Roman 
station ubose name appears to be Tcutniiic, while the 
important town of Ma[^;ifiunuiii, near Soulhivdl in Notting- 
liamshiro. bears a oiimc almost cert.ainiy Celtic, and Rati* 
Corion does the same \ and Nottingham tvould seem to have 
‘ (ta. dt,, t>. 13. 
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tc:[n 3 Ei]c-d Celtic long erLoag-fi for it?i Welsh naciie uol Lo liavc- 
becEi altQ5ri3thi:r forgutltiii ifl the time of AEfred; for 
Asscr says it woja caJk-d in WdsJi Tigguocobauc, Again, U 
tile Cori^tti were Gcrmnins, and ivcm ovcrlsud by successive 
:>tTUis of Angles and Danes, one may reaiiunabLy expect 
In find the Teulocuc physical iyl^ prevalent over their whult; 
area tn a degrei: not found ulsewherc itl Dfltam« Now, m 
the northern part nf the Coritanian area it s5 really veo" 
prevalent, but in the southern (Leicester^rhin: and .N'orth' 
umptuUijhiri:] tiicre is, if I may judge by the cotnurs of the 
hair and eyes, a strung non-Ten tonic decucnh The following 
table (l^cige shows a great difTcreiice between Lincoln and 
LejCt:steirp Nottingham and Northampton, in these respects, 
there being a much larger pro^Kirtion of dark hair in tlie 
two mure southern towns,"^ 

“ I'rofessor Phillip^^ tlian whom no ethnologist was ii 
keener observnr^ once viflited LcjceJtler whh the expectation 
uf finding a strungl3* marked Scajidinavian type predominant 
there; but he w"is stirprhsed to fiud a dark-liaired type, which 
lie supposed to be Celtic, txiimlly prevalent” 

The northern part of Cainbridgcskire is also sup- 
|M>sec) lo retain a lar|^e proportion of briEish hlood; 
the fens fornietl the impeiietntble rcireat, and we all 
know how the Isle of Ely held out against the 
Normans, In his memoir on "Stature and Bulk of 
Man in the Brlilah Isles," Dr. Ueddoe | tjuotes Dr. L. 
□apham and Dr, H, Stuckey, as fiiutinK rather more 
hazel and brown tlian bloc or grey eyeii • out of fifty 
obse rvations twenty-seven t:yes were dark aiul tweiiiy- 
ligliL I rentfniber well, on reluming to 

♦ ioa rt'r.T p. 1+ + iii., pp- > 15 *, 
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C;inibirldg'e iiTtcra lofijj rtjskleiice in lr(.;!iifidt expecting 
lo I’mtl a Uili, fuir-Kaired. liluc-eyed inipuliUioii prt- 
poiiJeratiiig tJi CfuiibridgesUlre, but, on iKe contrfiry, 
] rt/is struck with the proportionately large number of 
sliort, dark-lwiretl, dark eyud persons. According tc» 
Dr. IJeddoe the southern part of the county is more 
like Norfolk and Suffolk, ft nth ropologi rally.* 


"Tliew two countJfiSy" continues Dr, Betidue, ''are mnne 
.'VnSli.tfi than either Oanish or British. Mr. Grant Allen, 
whose summary of the JJrito-.Sa.'iori controversy, in is 
esoolletu lUlie hook on Anglo-Saxon llritain, in about the 
fairest we have, dwells, perhaps, a little tog mneh on Ihc 
British cL-ineiit in liiast .Anglia. It is, jx-rliaps. stronger in 
SulTotk than in Norfolk, In ICsscx I think that there was 
a coHsidembie survivaJ of the Romano-Britons, and that 
thfsuch the inv,ading Saxons preponUeratC near tlie coast, 
it is not so in the interior forest cciuntry. At Braintree a 
Huguenot coiony have left their surnames ami complex 


Mr. Park Mcirrison has noted that thu people of 
Brandoti are comjxtratively dark. This is n ptirticularly 
iiuerestiiig place, ns in Neolithic times pits wore sunk 
in the chalk, and flint was quarried for the manufacture 
of implements 1 there Is reason to believe that since 
that dale this industry has never ceased, aiiri at the 
present time the fiiivt knapjicrs of Hmndon mamifaeturc 
guiv-flinis for the African market. Quite recently Dr. 
C. S, Ntyers h;es published a valuable paper J on the 


* <*/ RrtfiUMt p. 254. + P- 

t C. S. Mviurs. "An Amnni of lumc Skulti discov^ea « Jiijwidgn, 
Sufro[if,”'y<«i"^' **‘'*'> P’ ’ 
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large collection of skulls from this locality that are iiv 
the Camhriilge .Anatomical Museum, In the vicinity 
are two Komaii camps, nml near by runs the [ckntdil 
\Vay, the great war aiul tratio route of the Iceni in 
pre-Roman times. A few skulls resemble the Neolithic 
or Long liarrow type. The skulls of the brachy- 
cephalic series do not bdofig to the Round Rarrow 
type, which is quite unrepresented, but are to lie 
allocated to a fairly widely * spread Romano-British 
type. Among the elongated skulls Mr. Myers has 
proved the occurrence of the old Row Grave type of 
Germany; it is a significant fact that about 37a 
the Alemannic liuciuobanies came from Muiiu!, on 
the right bank of the Khiue, and appear to Imvc 
settled within tW'tMity miles of Hraiidon, at Huckenham, 
in Norfolk. Allied to these skulls is the long, low- 
crowned Batavian type, which also occurs at Bmndoii, 
Only One definitely Saxoti skull was noted. 1 he 
evidence points to the fact that the burial ground, 
whence these skulls tvere obtained, was that of a 
peojde of mixed ethnic character, belonging to a time 
imtecedeni to the Saxon invasion; but it is probable 
that ct'cn then Saxon settlers were arriving in small 
numbers, Mr. R. J. Hortoii'Sinith also alludes to 
East Anglian Craniology in his pajier on the crani- 

* R. J. HoKTOS-Suirn, “Tin: Craniil Charieteriilics of tlie Sourh 
Snxoni {(impaired wiltt lh«e of ihf ollqcrfacei Soulli 
Artift- AoA, ixvi., iBgS, p, £3, 
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oTogy of the South Saxonii. Hfs itifiiii poinisi an; 
that the South Saxons wen; not fin at»MfliJiely pure 
race, they had a little British bloijd in Lhtan, though 
the amount was probably very smitll. 'i'iie Wessex 
Saxons were less pure than the Si.nith Sfixons, tuvliig 
to tJieir more frequent intermarriagi; with the llrhlsh 
population. The East Anglians have a fenn of skull 
slightly different to that of the South Sfixons. k 
Is rather broader, less tapeinoeephalic (/.r. less low 
111 the crown), and mesoseme Instead of nilcrosemc 
(/.r., the orbits are higher afid less oblong), the ftice 
is also relatively hniger, smd the cranial capacity 
larger. 

We will now pass to the o[ifi!)site end of England, 
and again I quote from Dr. Beddoe:— 

"The people uf Devon are for the most part dark-h-ilred* 
and the Gaelie cnmliination of blue or grey eyes, with dark 
brown or blackish hair, ia very frequent anioiig them. When 
the eyes are hiuel, On the other hand, the hair is not sdiient 
lightish. In the district about Dartmouth, where the Celtic 
language lingered Ibr centuries, Uie inde.x of nigrescence is at 
Its maximum, exceeding hity. But around Ihc cstufutes of 
the Taw, the 'Torridge, the Tamar, and perhaps the Exe, 
Frisian or Danish settlements seem to have been eFucturL 
In these loCiilities there is a large proportion of blonds, which 
ill the case of J'lymowth affecLs the neigJibouring pfirt of 
Cnniwall to some extent The Devonians arc usually 
rather short and strongly made, with beads of gnod aiae and 
considerable occipital jrrojectiun. 

“Coriiivall nouri'ihcs a stalwart race auperirtf to the 
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Dm>ntans in slature and length nf litnb; the rfiincRs. 
sccm U. Jtirjwss ll,e agriciillurii! jH^iKilalbn. tliongli of this 
I have iioL slfltistiMi iJrwf In each ease Uicre ii 1 ^-»y ha^ bftin 
a process of selection, fur Cornwall i>fr>bal>ly gave the la^ 
refuge W the free Hritish warriurs, who were gradiially ftirc^ 
back by the West SaJtoiis into the [JOtiinsula, while their serfs, 
accustomed to the yoke, may have bowed thefr necks for t^ 
iTHJst part to (hat of the fttrangers. The stature, as deduct 
by Roberts and Raivson from 305 obsen-ations, is S ft- ?9 mi- 
ur 1726 imn.. and I do not think this Is over the mart T he 
Conu'sh arc generally dark ht hairt and often in eye; they 
are decidedly the darkest people in England ptO| 5 cr; they 
resemble the Scottish Highlandcis in ihctr warmth of 
culouring. The point which comes out most diitmctly is the 
preminence of the glabdla. and (probably also) Of tim brow 
ridges^ To iJnssfl ^ Jitidcd^ more doubtful a receding 
forehead, a head much arched longitudinally, and bread about 
the paiiclal eminences. All these ixiints, it will be ob 5 cr\’c , 
are common tu the JlronH: Race. All the British tyja.^, how¬ 
ever. occur in Cornwall, and the most characteristic is, I 
think, Iberian, with a dash of the Semitic. • Barnard Davis was 
struck with the heaviness nf the mouth and lower prl ol 
the nose; this is a common feature among the earlier raeis 
of Britain, but is certainly not univ'crsal in Cornwall." * 

The map of the nigrescence Index shows that the 
majority of dark-hatred people occur in our western 
districts. Cornwall, for exam pie, has the highest 
index (ao‘ 6 ), but even there there are iB ‘6 per cent, of 
the men of the pure blond type {including red hair), 
and but 34 6 i^r cent, of the pure brown type, the 

* fof. iii, pp. 258, 259 . 
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gfeai bulL ijf iliL^ population lH:|<}njrin^ lo ilu; mixed 
blond lypi; or the mixed brown type, 

The foltowliig conclusions may be drawn front this 
short sketch of the distribution of hair ami eye 
colours in tfio Eastern Counties, and in the extreme 
South-west of England, 

Spread iLl) over England was a dark - hairetl, 
brown-eyed people, who, from other evidence, appitar 
10 have slight of build, and distinctly dolicho* 
cephalic. These iire usually spolvnii of as Iberians, 
or more ooirectly as the Iberian bninch of the 
Mediterranean race. They are the men of the 
polished stony (Neolithic) age, find they often buried 
their dead in long b:irrows. We may recognize in 
them the true autocthones of Britain, for we have 
little precise information about Pufeulithic man, nor 
citn we yet tell how far ho persisted into later 
pcriotls. Mr, Gomme* brings evUIence to bear In 
support of his view that these non-Arj'an people 
were agriculturalists. 

We know that agricuUure tends of itself to fix 
men to the soil, and when agriculturalists are 
conquered by peoples of other social organisation, 
as practically always occurs, they become still more 
rooted, and for gofKl reason. The conquerors are 
usually turbulent, warlike, mobile communities, 

* G. t- GmiMG, 7'^ yuA^gt CmuuuuH/, iS 9 a^ ch. fv.; /i/Ana/i/]^ in 
Jur 7 £‘/«i/r, idt}:, p 70. 
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usuullv eitter n™.«Kls o.’ s«cicli« 

but ncuntly an.urK=<l fr.» » p.W..ral hkhIu of .fe 

I'!"" 

lban,’’ihoy take caro not to catonninato them, for Ita 

doacendants of herdsmen dospise agriculture, and n 
is only alter a long time and due to a potterful co • 
araint that they yield to the foree of circuiiiManccs 

and lill the soil. 

The horse-breeding, ehariot-driving, CcItK-sia-aVing 
peoples Vfho invadod the British IslantU were pr^ 
Istbly no exception to this general rule. It “ certain 
tha. they tiUed the taill. for there are 
in Ronttui authors to this praclioc among allied tnlius 
on the maiiilmid of Euro,m; but the 
arc careful to point out how lightly these half-nomad 
tribes were attached to the sttil, and hw t cy wore 
conuuually »n the move- We may, therefore, mke 
it for granted ihal these men of the lironrxj Ago 
overlorded, but did not by any means oxtermnuite 
die indigenous po|ailation of Briuim; the latte > 
Imcoming the serfs of die coiiquerore were suU more 

firmly sillied o« the land. 

liter came the tall, fcir-haired, blue-eyed doh- 
choctphals. At hrst pioouers opeacd up the country 
and showed the way to tlie Tcutonu: liordeg who 
arrivetl in various swarms of Frisians. Atiglts. Sint.mg 
Jutes. Danes, and Ute htiidred Norsemen. The story 
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of lilt! of the lirniii'e A^c was rcpeateil, but 

with (his cl)fft:rt:iict:. WHlile the fair thilidutcephals 
slipiied over, »n it were, the dark tlolichno-ijhiilic serfs, 
they largely exleniiiiiiitec! or pushed Ih; fore them the 
Celtic, more tir liuss brachycephalic peoples, so that 
these are at the present day mainly to be found in 
the western portions of the country. The Jiiixcd 
race probably shared the fate of the in on; aljoriginal 
population. 

In a rccently-publishetl book* on the honnation of 
the French nation, de Mortillet points out that various 
classical authors practically all agree in describing the 
Celts or Gauls and the Germans In the same lernis. 
'lali, fair people, with lilue eyes, white skin, verj' 
warlike, and readily undertaking great invasions and 
vast migralloits, constructing neither temples nor 
towns, fighting naked, but very proud of their hair. 
Delow this military' aristocracy there were the common 
people, ignored liy the writers, who ef)ii5titul<;£l the 
patient and laborious democracy fixed to the soil, the 
true natives of the country', whom anthropology and 
fvilethnology' have revealed. The Gallo- Germsnuc 
race is spi'ead over nearly the whole of Europe, and 
extends into Africa and Asia, each batid transporting 
its particular name to the different countries that it 
occupied. It is this tiirbiilent, noisy, mobile arts* 
tocracy which alone has filk'tl the pages of history. 
'* G. nK MoktiLLCI', /vmrfiAVrt /J 
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In France live <J^'’k. bract.ycej>ln,l of Soinlirfn 

Central Europe Has fuseJ with, or Iivc.1 alorgsulu 
of. the dark dol^dtocephal. ami Jt is this mixture 
which has fornicd t!ie mass of the French 
that sedentary population which may he described as 

the ittielouB of the Frencli ik-mocracy. 

Although not identically the same, the cariy liistory^ 
of Fnmee and that of the British Islands have much 
in common, and it is interesting to [md that these 
iinmitive ethnic movements are sttll tiamied, ns it 
Ure, on the hair and in the eyes of the existing 

wipulilUQn- 

On turning to Franco we find that analogous 
results have there been tahulated. 'I opmard, the 
distinguished anthro[ioIogi5t, instituted n vei 7 ex¬ 
tensive inquiry relative to the statistical distn hut ion 
of the colours of the liair and eyes of the adult 

population of France. ^ 

In order to obtain unity of melliod, and to reduce 
the personal equation to a mmirnum. Topmard issued 
precise instructions with colour scdi^s. which wero 
scattered broadcast, hvit mainly to trained obsert'ers, 
preferably to mediciil men. More than joo.ooo 
observations were returned i these were abstractc 
one by one. and cLissified by departments according 
to place of birth. The first operation was to reduce 
the totals of each kind of hair and eyes to the 
jifroemage of the whole rnimber of the cases 
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observed for each department. The second opera¬ 
tion was to arrange the mrist blond to the darkest 
departments for both hair and eyes, in a long list 
from one to eighty-eight, The third operation was to 
combine these lists in various ways, so as to deter¬ 
mine the relative places occupied by each department 
with regard to the eyes anti hair separately. 1 he 
fourth Operation was to again combine these rt'sults, 
so as to arrive at the main synthetic conclusions. 
These only remained to establish equal gopupitigs, 
and to plot oat the maps according to ihest: lists. 
Topinord informs us * that he employed various 
methods till lie fnmily drew up tweiity'one maj>5 
presenting ;dl the main facts, from the simplest, 
giving the disiribiitiini of blue eyes, for example, 
to the most synthetic which combined all the 
observations. Five of these maps w't;re originally 
published in his rejMirt to the meeting of the 
French Association for tlie Advancement of Science, 
which was held in Paris in tSSg.i My learned 
colleague has kindly pi:rmiite<l me to borrow the 
three that he htis aliio published in his L 
dam la Nature. 

The eighty-eight dcjiartments, including Aisace- 
Lorraine and Corsica, arc divided into (our groufis 

* P. VlHntnu ifm'f la Hulun, P- 

t P. TortNAlrn, "Sialisiique de li Csleur des Yemt « de* Cherevx 
frt Frtnc«," Aaee. FttUTiaisf fiuHf FAvuntf. Aft Sti., Paris, iS?*) 

3 *J- ParK, p, 615. 
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of tiventy-twfj departments each. The groups indicate 
the fair, intermediate fair. Intermeiliale dark, and dark, 
whether of eyes, of hair, or of both combinetl. 


^ ' j 12 otP** 

" 


i-'ia, y 

TiairilfliilJin of l1»F fiil'Sir of ttc cjts l.i Ftance; ftnm TopiTiMJ). 
The eighly di-ht [lepiiinjinila 
CilqIijMi u Mr) Hit ilivldt<l iStU fom eflU^ RjWjpK 


The line of separation between the departments 
when: the blonds predominate, and those which have 
a preponderance of darks, extends irrcgiilady fnjni 
the Alps to the Breton peninsda* This line also 
eorrtsponds with a fair degree of accuracy to that 
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which separates the people of liifiH staUire from tluxsc 
of low btaiure, the forjucr being to the iiorth-ciistp the 
latter to the south-wesu 



n Diprt wiVi iWJfttfc* 
S 2 ^ 


f [R. ft. 


nijiltutinn 111* wttiHf 'hf t™' Topb«»J. 

«eht 0cf««in.lilxxrc rilrWri iftW fu-r «Cl«d p™(-. 


The ma^timum of frequency of blonds is met with 
nartly along the shores of the English Channel and 
^rtly tdong the norlli-east frontier. 'I his fact com- 
will. Lcrr. OiK kn«« t1»t ihe bloods can* 
by sea aial by land, bin always froin the nonh. 
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is also in agreement with the colour-maps constructed 
from statistics of the hair and eye colours of over ten 
million school children in Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. The fairest children occur in the 



Fig. 7. 


Resultant of the two preceding Maps; from Tupinartl- 

north, and, speaking in general terms, they darken 
as one proceeds south and west; thus the darkest 
children are to be found on the confines of Italy 
and France. There are, however, several dark 
“islands” in Central Germany, especially in Bohemia, 
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and numerous liijlu *'isliuicis" in ihe cxlremt: sciuib 
pf this liii^e urea. 

‘I Jie maximum of frequency of the darks is seen 
along the Mediterranciin coast; in Corsica, along iht 
Pyrenees, and also in Auvergne. Tins conroniis 
perfectly to what is known of the primitive location 
of a tlark population in the basin and islands of the 
Mediterranean before the Aryan invasion. Froni 
other sources we know ih.it there was a mixed dark 
fiopulatton in France before the fair barbarians came 
from the north-east to ovedorcl the earlier inhabitants 
of Fr.ince: but colour maps alone do not serve to 
tlistingiiish between these earlier poopicsy A further 
analysis will be made when dealing wiili head-form. 

The map of combined hair and eye colours marks 
the descent of the fair invaders down the valley of 
the Rhone, in the dircciion of Upper Italy. Other 
irregularities of distribution aiid ihc various “ islands," 
such as the departments uf Vendee (75) and Charcnie- 
Inf^rieure (36) in ilio w'csl, Tarn (5^1) and Tarn et 
Garonne (59) in the south, and jura (S) and Drome 
(2a) in the rast, can lie exjilaineil by local historical 
events, 'rupiiiard asks whether the fair “ island ” nf 
Charente-Inftirieure is due to the £r;glisli, to the 
Protestants around La Rochelle {the majority of 
whom should bo fair), or to the immigration of the 
Alans? The Alans, or .Abini, were Scythian people, 
with lied hair and grey e3’cs, wlio joined themselves 
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with the VancUiIs. They occupied ihe middle course 
of the L,oire in 451 A.o* CoUignoii, however, docs 
not find Charente-Infiricure particularly fmr. and he 
cannot satisfy himself that any trace exists of the 
Alans, about wliom we know really very little, 
Topinard fully recognizes that the departments are 
purely administrative divisions which have no ethno¬ 
logical significance, but ic is very convenient to take 
the depirtments as statistical units, as they are ol a 
sufficient size to give the broad features of the 
distribution of hair and eye colouration. The signi¬ 
ficance of the distribution has, <if course, no relation 
whatever to the departments themselves. Here also, 
as in Britain, a more detailed survey in selected 
districts will give most interesting and suggt^stive 
results, the interpretation of which can best lie 
worked out by a careful study of the local history, 
both prehistoric and documental. Por France such 
detuile<l anthropological investigations have been 
carried out by Ur, R. Collignon in a very thorough 
and suggestive rnanner. His methods are bo valu¬ 
able that a chapter will be devoted to an abstract 
of his studit^ in the Dordogne district. 

* C. I>E MoutilLeT, AWAVw p. 121. 


CHAPTRR [IL 

THE VALUE OF HEAD-FORM IN ANTHkOPOLOGY 

S O much aitentitm has been iwtd by anttirnp^logiste 
_ tei the shape of the head, and particularly to that 
of tin: skull that the greater part of the literature 
of physical anthropology is taken up with minutely 
descriptive and statistical accounUi of the contours 
aitd mefisuremenis of skulls. 

It is obvious enough why the skull has been so 
minutely studunl. Although most paris of the human 
skeleton exhibit tllattnciive traits by which they can 
be rtratllly distingtiished from the bones of other 
animals, the more characteristic human tendencies 
are, however, so to speak, focussed in the skull. 
For example, the bones of the legs and the pelvis 
have become modihetl owing to the assumption of 
the erect attitude; but the position of the large hole 
(the foramen magnum) in the base of the skull 
through which the spinal cord passes into the brain 
and the balancing of the head on the vertebral 

column attest to the same fact* 

The acquisition of the erect attitude lila;mted the 
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hand from progression, and ihia gavts it tlic chance to 
become the delicate and mobile mechanism that wc 
now possess, and which is especially marked in ihe 
case of musicimis, artists, and skilled workmen. 'I he 
■‘handiness’’ of the hand relieved the jaw*s from 
nmch of the work that they were wont to do, ami 
a-s a conset|ijence the human jaw has a marked 
tendency to be reduced in sisie. 

I'hus two very chcu'acieristic human traits, the erect 
posture and the hned, have inlluenced the skull. 

The other essentially human characteristics arc 
mainly to be found in the head itself; of these the 
most Important is the brain. The absolute mid 
relative large size of the brain at once separates ihu 
brain of man from that of the higher apes. This 
character can be determined trom an exainmation 
of the skull without any special anatomical know¬ 
ledge. 

It is convemont in considering the skull to dia- 
linguish between the cranium, or brain case, and iho 
face—the latter is composed of the organs of sight 
and hearing, with their protective casings, and ilie 
jaws. 

The cranium and (he face can, to a certain e.xtent. 
be studied independently of each other, though tlmre 
is always a distinct relation between them, and the 
one aeLs upon the other in varioiifi ways. 

i\in<}iig the lower races of men we find that the 
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jawf, are usually of she, anil they often i^rojeci 

far beyontl the level of the foreheml, A skull in this 
condition is tailed "prognathous/’ “a term which has 
licen render’d," as Husitcy points out. “with more 
force than elegfinco, by the Sa>;oii equivrilent- 
‘snouty.’"* All example of this prognathism is seen 

m the Negro’s skull, (h ig- S, No. 4 ’) _ 

These great jaws are associated with largo teeth 
and powerait muscles. The jaw or masseter im.scles 
arise from the side walls of the skull, and arc in- 
Borted in the lower jaw. The more powerful the 
muscles the higher they creep up the sides of the 
skull, their upward limit being marked by a curt'ed 
line {the temimral crest), and the more they are 
likely to compress the skull, especially immediately 
behind the orbiia. This lateral compression of the 
temporal region of the skull would naturally bo most 
effective in quite young persons W'heii the skull was 
still pliable. The feeding on coaree fi^od and the 
al^scnce rw imporfectiort of cooking the food would 
give more work for the jaws, and consequently the 
muacles would become more powerful. One effect 
of civilization Is to improve the commissanat and 
cuisine, and as a the jaws become smaller, 

they project less and less beyond the level of the 
forehead, that is, they become " orthognathous, 

*T. H. IliJXl.tV, "Man'i Place in Nature: HI. On Mme Fosiil 
Rrmnins cf Man," "b V' '9‘' 
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The leeth are rethicctl in size urnl nuinber, and ih<r 
masseter muscles Iiavinj- less work tn do become 
smaller and. less powerful, and conBetiucuily they 
exert less pressure on the sitlc walls of the cranium, 
and so the skulls are not so murow, especially in 
fronL 

That the jaw rnuscles do affect the skull has been 
shown by Nebring,* who, from his stinlka on skulls of 
both sexes anti of various ages of anthropoid apes and 
of dogs of different brcetls, is of the opinion that the 
occurrence of a constriction lieiiiveen the orbital and 
cerebral portions of the skull bait direct relation to the 
strength of the facial musculature, and more especially 
of the Jaw nuisclcs. If the skull of a ntuscular 
Eskimt* dog be compared with that of a pug or a 
Bolognese lap-dog, it will In; found that this con¬ 
striction is very marked in iht: Eskimo dog, tlic 
7ygf)niatic arches of which are widely outstanding, 
and all the muscular attachments strongly developed; 
but the constriction is scarcely noticeable in the pug, 
and is entirely wanting in the Bolognese lap-dog; the 
two latter exhibit feminine rounded forms of tbc 
corresponding fiarLs of the skull, with a fully- 
dcvelopf-d musculature. In domesticated dogs, as 
in civilized man, the Jaw is relatively fully devdoptid, 

• A, “ MfiDSGhcnrestfi aus *ineiii vmi S^nlos in 

Hmrilicn, unler Var^rlcichunK dcr Fcssiipftiie dM l^ithccnnthivpu^ crtclus, 
Diiboif/ iftr/f/u-r afriA- 1895-^ 


/iead-foum m anthrojpolocy aj 

;i[i<] there ts a tc'titiency tu rtaJuctiun of the last miilar 
lomh. 

It must not be overkioWtl that tlie decrease of 
the action of the Jaw muscles is concomhant with 
rise in culture, that is to inercstsod mental activity*, 
which is usually associated with increase in the 
volume of the Itrain. We have already seen that 
the Statistics collected in the anthropometric laboratory 
Jn the University of Cambridge, as worked out by 
V^enn and by GciUftn, show that the period of the 
growth of the brain is prolonged in students as 
opiKwed to those of corresponding ages who cease 
to study. 

it may be accepted aa true in the main that the 
increase in the size of the brain, which is due to 
culture, is eshiblied proportionately more in the 
breadth and height than in the length.^ 

Thus culture may act in two ways on the shull* 
directly by enlarging the volume of the brain, and 
therefore increasing the size of the skull: and indirectly 
by causing a reduction of the Jaw, w'hich reacts again 
upon the skull. One is not surprised, then, to find 
that the higlicr races have, as a rule, a greater 
breadth in the anterior temporal region of the skull 
than the lower races. 

The ilecrease in the size of the jaws and of tlie 
strength of their muscles Induces a corresponding 
modification in the rest of the face. The action of 
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ihc lower jaw iJpoii the lil«t'f»‘J to 

ihe bt-’nung of a liaiiiJiiLT oil an anvil. When the 
jaw muscles are iww erful ihc lower jaw is brought 
with a considerable force aj^faiiist the upper jaw, and 
consequently tlie arches which connect the upper 
jaw with the cranium must be proporlionately well 
tltjveloped. Conversely the weakening of ilie jaw 
muscles permits, for example, the outer rim of the 
orbit and the zygomatic arch to be of a more delicate 
con.struclion. 

The increase of the brain causes the foren^d to 
be at the same time briader ami higher. This fact 
was noted by the sculptors of ancient Grc'ccc. and 
they increased the vertical height of the forehead of 
some of their gods, so tliat, as in the case of ;^etis, 
this human character was cfirried by them beyond 
human limits, when they wished to emphasize the 
benevolence and mental superiority of the Father of 
gods and men. 

When at an indoor gathering we see a numljcr of 
men with their hats off we notice that their heads 
vary' in form. .Some are small, others large t some 
have long heads, cithers have short ones; the head 
may be liigh or low, and the cotiiours vary in diverse 
ways, rhese differences render the study of cram* 
ology peculiarly difficult, os it is almost impossible to 
describe most of them at the same time succhtctly 
and intelligibly, and also liecause innunicriihle coin- 
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binations of variable elements may occur in a 
collection ctf sktilU ffom :i .sing'le disirlcL 

Ib'. IJ, G. [irinidii, ihe weU-knovvn American 
anthropologist, has iKeii so impressed with the 
biter fact, that lie despairs of the study of 
cianlrdo'f)' throwing any certain Jighi on the racial 
pfeiblems of Anihrrifjoiogj', UndoubtodJy an immense 
amount of tedious labour has been eArj.Jcndcd by 
enthusiastic students on the study and description 
of skulls, blit often, one must conft:ss, with very 
meagre restiits. There certainly is a wonderful 
fascination in skulls; and craniology, which to the 
outside observer appears to be abimt as un- 
iiitcrestifig a subject as coitld well be conceived, 
has lured its vouiries to more and more persistent 
and painstaking effori. Thu present writer, who once 
sat in the seal of llie scornful, has also yielded to the 
charming of craniolog)’, 

A Very strong argument in favour of cmniolog)' 
is the assistance that it should render to prehistoric 
archeology and to the history of peoples. We have 
documentary and legendarj- records of the shifting 
of populations, and our archajologicn} museums are 
full of imeresiiiig records of the 2t would 

Ije a matter of great importance if the skulls that 
fi^hujtttjd could also be hroiight in as evirtcnce. 
We are again face to Jace with the question that 
confrojited us when considering tlie colour of the 
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Fig. ^ 

i KaJnrtd of a Ncffni's ^kull i aflcr lUntr- 

And are these characters sufficicntljr constant to be 

of scientitlc value ? 

Before we can attempt to answer these two 
questions, it will be necessary to give a brief 
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eyes and hair. Can one jiarticular head-form or 
a restricted tuiitiber of head-forms, be regantlcd as 
clmracteristic of a race or consanguineous group. 
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account of tho inetliods and ntuncndature of 
craniometry, rortimateiy, a very shun deHcn'i>lion 
wilj serv-e the pnsLcnt purpose, as we arc conctrnud 
with only one or two aspecLJ of tliu subject, and 
not with craiiiolfjigy as a whole. 

On lookinj; at a number of skulla from above, it 
is seen that they are all long^er than broad, thou^fh 
some are leas »o than others, and that the eon tour 
is very varied. Some may have somewhat flat sides, 
others have gently rounded sides, or the skull may 
appear narrow in front and swollen behind; indeed, 
there may be great variation in this respect even 
in ski fils which have the same relation of bread tli 
to length. Skulls must also be looked at from tJie 
front, side, back, and underneath, and their peculiarities 
noted. 

The character which is most frequetiily recorded 
is the ratio of the brewith of the skull to its length. 
One speaks loosely of a long or a narrow, or of a 
short or round skull, but such vague descriptions 
are of no scientific value. Anthropologists now 
adopt the plan of calculating indices which accurately 
c:<tpress this minierical relation. The extreme length 
and breadth of a skull are measured, the breadth is 
muliiplioil by one hundred, and the tcftal is divided by 
the length, the result is the crajiial index. 


Bfmdihx iw 
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In other words the length is ri;duced to one 
luimlroil, and the ratio of ilif breadth to that is 

the index. , • i. 

The alihudinal index is the ratio of the height 

either to the length or to the breadth. 


= I ndtx. 

l^cngth 


Indv^ 


Direetions for taking these measurements will l;o 
found in the chapter dealing with [iracttcal msiructions. 
There are numerous facial measurcnients from which 
vanous indices are obtained, but these do not concern 


us at present. ^ 

The cranial index is usually grouped into itiree 

serit«: a skull is said to be dolichocepliaHc when its 
index does not exceed 75, to be mi^saticephalic between 
75 and 80. and to be brachycephalic when over 8a 
Some investigators who aim at great exactness in¬ 
crease the range in ihe following manner : 


Ultra-dolichocephalic 

I ly per-dol ichncophal ic 
DoHchoccplialic , 
Mesaticephalic . 
lirachycephalic - > 

Hyper-brachycephalic 
Ultra-brachyccplialie . 


. 6o-tS+‘9 
. os-eo-Q 
. 7‘>-74’9 
. 7S-79'9 
. So-S^^ 

. 

, 90 94 '9 


There is a tendency in some quarters to extend 
dolichocephaly up to 77 9, so as to reduce mesa- 
ticcphaly to the narrow range of 78 to 80. 
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If we take a gciiefiil survey of the races of 
mankind, we find that they cjui be arranged in a 
manner by taking the inefiii cranial Index of each of 
the following groups. In all cases the numbers vary 
varj*^ about this mean; but where a people is known 
or presumed to be fairly pure the range of variation 
is much loss than where mixture is known to have 
occurred. 



POUtltOCRflJAUii 

Mejiatec;ei>ieae^ 

VttAuflYCftl-nALL 


S.'irdiniam 

fa, ^ 1 

ScandmCrViafis 76 

Finns ^ 

, ^0 



[ 73-74 

Djriiish ^ j^"77 

Frcituh Basques 80 


Scanc^incivlacis 74 

Sp^ifi. Ikifiqiuoft 76 

S. Cermani 

. 1S3 


S. lUtlitii^s 

. IS 

I'.Triainjia . ^ 79 

Auvergnata 

. «4 




Pniuuns I . 79 

Lapp* - 

■ Bs 


Veddihit 


Chinese > ^ 

Kurumjj 

. Si 


Aifiua 

71-76 

Japrvnest! t 

Ncgriioes 

So-Sj 


Uravidiina 

■ ?4 

r:Lne€!B , - 78 

Mongols 


< 




Kirgis 

S5 Sj 5 





K:ilinulu ^ 






Uumiirsc 

* 86 


Soud.mc^ 

, 7 * 

Ncgrillotis 74-77 




Negroes - 

7 J 

Copia . . 7<> 




Kafint \ 


llAUiaa > 77 



It^ 

IkTbfpi. 1 

■ 7 J 

Bcdiai ] 




Afixh% * 

74 

Buu1ou» 1 ■ ^ 



1 

Buabnien 

75 

Atlotxiiias . 8o 
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Ddi.ickik;ei'1ial^. 

MESATlCirllALS* 

DrACIITCTII'IIALSh 

EjiciiT^i inifiricir 
Atistmtiana h 70 
AHnnra.UyZih J&-?3 
N. W. Papimns 

Ftolyriess^ins 75-&0 
Tosmaiiiana . 7^ 

Uyiks . . 77 

JflVdn^ 8o™&a 
Folyrtdi^iaiia Sj-S 7 
Tongana . . S4 

n 

■c 

< 

Eskimo . 70 7^ 

Fii^igsjis . 7 ^ 

IkJioL'udoii k 

Huron€ - 75 

OiUfomintu . 77 

Caflba , 75-^'^' 

Navajos 

j\pnchc.^ 1 

1 ■ S3 

Araujcaniunsi ^3-Ss 
AltM^uta . Sd 


Ai the first glance it appears as if the cranial 
indices were toci ][jietieral!y iHstribuicd over the wnrld 
to prove of much ethnographical or historical value. 
This is perfectly true if tliese indices are considered 
by themselves. It is only when taheii into con¬ 
sideration with ocher physical characters that the 
cranial index is of any value whatever. 

The inhabitants of large areas of Asia are ths- 
tiiictly brachycephalic, but ivnumg the mixed peoples 
of China and Japan mcsaticephalism is prevalent. In 
the northern parts of the latter country one finds the 
remarkabh: Aiims, or Ainos, who differ in so many 
respects from their Jajxinese neighbours and enn- 
(picrtvrs. These vi;ry interesting people were formerly 
niiu’-h more nunieron-s than they are at |irt!seni; they 
probably occupietl the whole or the greater part of 
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the Japanese Arcliij>clag;o, and also consklorahle tracts 
of the rnainlatitl cijn'irjakc. They are short—the incii 
range from alwut 1545 mm. {5 ft o| in,), to 1600 mm. 
(5 ft 3 in.); the women are some ys miii. (3 inches) 
shorter. The colour of their skin, though of various 
shades of brown, lias a reddish tinge, Hinl more 
resembles that of a Southern Euro]>ean than an 
Asiatic; the caarse black hair is long and wavy, and 
is so profusely ilevc‘lo|jcd that the Ainas are the 
hairiest of mankind. From a careful considcmuoii tif 
all the factSi de (^iiatrt:f;iges* comcs to the coneliislon 
that the Ainius are fundamentally a white and 
dolichocephalic | raef:, more or less altered by other 
ethnic elements, of which one, at least, is essentially 
Mongolic." 

In India there are two main groups of people— 
tlu: tall, comparatively fair, dolichocephalic Aryan 
Invaders, and the short, <krk, also dolichocephahc 
aUiriglnal population. The hitter are usually spoken 
of Milder the general name of Dravidians. (I^Jate 2, 
llg. I.) 'I'hcsc dark-skinnetl people, with abundant 
black wavy hsiir, are probably illsiantly allieil to the 
Melanochroi or dark group of the Southern Euro(icaii 
(or Mediterranean) stock on the one hand, and to 
the Australians on the other. 

* NiftQirf ^ 4 ^. 

t ITie mwn ctpbalit of ninety <iv* 'tftiu men wn* 77‘x nnd lljjit 

pf scirnty-onc 7 ^' 4 - 
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The cousins Sarasin have brought forward evidence 
to prove that the Veddahs of Ceylon are the least 
modified descendants of that " Proto-Dravidian race 
from which the diverse people just mentioned have 
diverged. 

The typical Asiatic race, the yellow-skinned brachy- 
cephals, are scarcely represented in India, and there 
only at the northern and eastern frontiers of Bengal. 
In fact, one would scarcely be wrong in saying that, 
ethnologically speaking, India is more " European ” 
and less “Asiatic” than Lapland. 

Amongst the brachycephalic Asiatics are to be 
found the Negritoes. So far as their cranial index is 
concerned it is practically identical with that of the 
average Japanese, who may be regarded as very 
characteristic Mongoloids; but when one compares 
their other physical traits it is at once apparent that 
we are dealing with two entirely different races. The 
Negritoes comprise the Mincopies, or natives of the 
Andaman Is]and.s, in the Bay of Bengal, certain hill 
tribes of the Malay Peninsula, such as the Semangs, 
Sakais,* and Senois, and the Aetas of the Philip¬ 
pines. We will take the Andamanese, as they have 
been most fully studied, and compare them with an 
average Japanese type, t 

* The Sakais were probably of Negrito origin, but they have since 
become greatly modified, 

t A* DE QuatREFAGES et E, T, HaMV, Crama Eihttka : Les Crdnes 
da Races Numames^ 18S2, p- 430* 
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Av. staturl(^| mi.\t^ . 1451 mm., 4 ft. in, 
Ccifour of skin . Soaiy blnck. 

Hnir , . . BInck, shorln friwly, 

Cnintul cnjjucUy . J^3i Cc, {male), 

Cronlal index - Srt* 


JA^AVKSE, 
mm.r 5 5 Ell. 

niAck^ long, itmiglitH 

ifi«5H 

fio'4. 


‘ The sMtiifo, colour of the skin, nature of the hair, 
and the oramaJ capacity are all anthropological char¬ 
acters of the first rank, and therefore it is needless 
to enter more fully into the details of the other 
external or cranial characters. It Is sufherent to 
state; that the Andamanese has an infantile cast of 
conn It! nance, and LlioL.igli he is related to the African 
Negro on tlie one hartil, and to the ^Te?anestan on 
the other, yet the eominon feaiuresi of these people 
are, as it were, blurred and softened in “our little 
Andamanese fellow-subjects,” who, in the words of 
Sir William Tlower * are probably the least mcxlified 
ilcsccndaiits of the primitive members of the great 
branch of the human species charactcrioted by their 
black skins and frizuly hair.*' I le^ however, is careful 
to point out that '*somo characters, as the brachy- 
ccphaly, seem special to the race.'* 

The Kalmuk, with his broad face, high cheek 
bones, prominent brow ridges, narrow eye openings, 

♦ W. H. Ki-OWtR, "The ryymy R.ices flf M«n,* rrofmfftt^ itnyal 
fmt. Gt. iSrit.^ tSSit; itnd Jo^r/t. Anfh, hat., jcifiii., iSSS, p. 73. {y. 

Also W. II. 1'lower, "On the OstMtogy .inti Aflinjilca at the Naiivet 
Af ilie Andaman lilands,'’ Jm™. Anlfi. /tut, Ii., 18-79, p. toB; and 
Kiv , 1SS4, p. iij. 
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and well-nmrked faldfarm fcild m the inrver angle of 
the eye, flat sunken nosu with circular [iu«trils, and 
somewhat prtiniinent jaws, combines the disiinctive 
characters of a typical Mongolian. 

Without going into details which would be out 
of place here, wc find that the representatives of 
the three main groups of mankind are to be found 
in Asia. These three groups, whose characters have 
been so admirably dcinicd by Sir VV ilfiam P lower 
in his Presidential AiUlrcssf to the Anthroiifdogical 
Institute in 1885,* are:— 

1. The Eihiopian. Negroid, or Melanesian, or 
“black" type. 

2. The Mongolian, or Xanthous, or *' yellow," lyin:. 

3. The Cctucastan, or "white" type. 

rht: American, or “ red," type Is regartied by some 
as a distinct group equiviileni 10 the other three. 

If one classifies mankind Ijy the character of the 
hair, it is found that the Negroid peoples all have 
frkzly hair, that which is often called “woolly." 
Tlie Caucasians} have curly or wavy hair ? and the 
Mongol intis and Americitns have straight hair. 

» W. H. Fi owkr, “The ClassiflchlUm of the VaiitiiM of ilw Humatj 
Species,* AufM, iWl, p- J 7 *- 

t y SrUAKT-liLRSXir. proposes ths name of HyporvetUn ("ihe 
heairted men*) for tUo Caucuiant ibc latter leim Js open to wvemt 
objections, while the new name gives cjcpresiion so the fact ihm these 
people ore characicpiieU by ixvssvJilnB full beard*, a ftalure that li well 
marked ift the Ainu, Australian, and UnvidUo, It is eerlalnly a mli- 
nottiif to caJJ the bl.wlt Aiwlraiiani and Dravldia** memberi of the 
"white” ittce.—Li/cy M. }, CAHSCTT and J. iJ. aJUAtif-GLEitJttfi, 
Grtti’ F^it Poay, 1 ., lSy$, p. I4»*‘ 
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According to this grouping the main raccii of man 
Mrould be classiEcd ivs follows :— 

UlotriciH:- black haJr, usiinlly a “black" iikitl, 

tiiiiicntially doliclmcephalic. 

The Negroes, Uantus. Hujihineii, and Negrillocs of 
Africa.* Tlie Negritoes of Asia and the Meianqsians 
of the West Pacific. 

CYMOTkICIIl Wavy hair of all shades, skin colour iihile 
to black, doIicbO', mesath, .ind bradsj cephalic. 

The Xanthochrui (or fair “whites") of North 
Europe, and the Metanochroi (or dark "whites'') of 
South Europe, with the Semitea, Dravidiails, 

Australians, Ain us, and posaibly the I’cilynesians. 
Lriotkicki : — Straight blaek hair, sWiri colour yellowish to 
brown, essentially brachycephalic. 

Most erf the inhabitants of Asia (excltidtng Ijidia, 
Persia, etc) and the American Indiana. 

Asia thus poBsesses several verj’ prifhitive stocks. 
Tht: Andamanese, staUaJ by Flower to be ilie 
scarcely modified descendants of an extremely aJicient 
mce, the ancestors of all the negroid trilios. The 
Veddahs are claimed by the Sarasins to be one of the 
primitive ty)>es of humanity; during its evolution this 
primitive type w'na transformetl in one direction in 
India into the Umvidiait type w'ithout the assistance 
of mixture, whilst in the other direction it gavt: rise 
to ilie Australian type. 1 ’he Mongolian type, which 
arose iukI specialised in the heart of the contint.nt, 
is universally regarded as tlic characteristic Asiatic 
♦ The IJushmen and Negdlloe* im letlctwiah and n<>t Hark. 
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race. As Mongolia tribes have, at various periods, 
made inroads into Europe, so fair and dark European 
peoples have, from time to time, invaded and 
colonized Asia. 

A few remarks must be made on the important 
question of racial uniformity. Sir William Flower 
has expressed the opinion that there are few people 
whose physical characters offer a more interesting 
subject of investigation to the anthropologist than 
the native inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. 
Purity of type, due to freedom from mixture with 
all other races for an extremely long period owing 
to their isolated position and their inveterate hostility 
to all intruders on their shores, and exemplified in 
their uniformity of physical characteristics, is to be 
found among them, perhaps in a more complete 
degree than in any other group of mankind. 1 hat 
a certain admixture from other races, occasioned by 
intentional visits, or accidental wrecking of vessels 
on their coasts, and absorption of some portion of 
foreign element thus derived into the native popu¬ 
lation may have taken place from time to time, 
cannot be denied, but it is questionable whether this 
has been sufficient to affect materially the physical 
characters of the majority. The most recent and 
carefully - made observations, especially when sup¬ 
ported by osteological and photographic evidence, 
tend to confirm the view that a striking uniformity 
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«f tvpc is prevalent amon^ the Arulamatiese. Some 
Ir-'ivdkTs atiJ even residents iwivt, however, re- 
nisirked on tUfferences of type, Khnver speaks of 
the “wonderful similarity" of a large series of crania 
that were before him* "the skek-tori of the face of 
the Aiidamfuicse Is even more characteristic and 
uniform iti apjx'arance than that of the craniuoi." 

The Kime fact has been noticed in other places, 
and for various peoples where isolation has occurred. 
We may, therefore, take it for granted that there is a 
considerable permanence of type under certain con* 
dilions. On the other hantl all biologists admit that 
evolution has and does occur whorever there is life, 
but the process is extremely variabie in its rate, nor 
can its direction be predicated, 'I'hero are numerous 
examples in [Kilx’ontology and zoology of a i>itri»istence 
of type that is simply astounding. 

What applies to lower forms of life must hold good 
for n\an, but the problem is complicated by the 
)>resencc of other factors. An isolated group of 
orgcuiisms in a uniform environtnent is much less 
liable to nioiiillcation. that is to evolution, than one 
which is subjected to varying condilions of existence. 

The purer, that is the more uniform, the group the 
less will be the tendency to vary, 

A combination of a pure group, or of a homo' 
genecus mixture, and tif an isolated area with uniform 
conditions is certainly conducive to fixity of tyjK.*- 
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The cofwcrsc is conducive to variability of typo and 
therefore in evolution. llin Miitcopies and the 
Andaman Islands may be takuii as fi good example 
of the former eondkion, and the Urittsh and the 
British Isles of the latter. 

The cranial indices of a few European peoples have 
been arranged in the following table* 

TAULB OF AVERAGE CItASlAL IXI'ICES OP KtJEOrEAKS 

(TOXriUD l-EOM MiVk^AL SQITKCES}. 


DcjlichchC^pImls, 


KtHilithic: man of S, France 

* 73 

S^nlinianii and Skniilnfi < 

< 73-74 

ScAudffiavians 

- 74-7(» 

South Italian!; 

■ 75 

Spanish Ha.5quca . 

. 76 

(.'funnches 

. 75 77 

Sliva of the Danube 

. 76 

KngEish and Scot^ « 

1- 

1 

Huuiiuinlana ■ 

. 78 

Prussians 

■ 79 

Modem Parisians . 

• 79 

French Basques 

> 3o 

Finns . i i « 

, 9o 

North Italians 

. 6t 

Brutons , < » ^ 

, 8? 

Hiissians 

. S3 

South Germans 

• »3 

Savoyards and Auvcrgnnts 

. 84 

Havarians 

* SS 1 

Lapps . . . K 

, 8S J 


MfL'tJt 3 {^rp!iULls. 


Bruchj'ccphals. 


Even a sliglu scrutiny will show that the dis- 
tnbuthm of the emoiai indices tn modern Europe 
is not so casual as it appears at first sighu 
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I. [n ihe trxLrcmc nurtli thu [,apps ami the Finn!^ 
an: lirachyLeiihalic. 

a. Nurtli HiJropt:^ indutlin^^ the Kriiish IdaiuK 
I [i}||;md^ North Gormaiiyi and Samclinavla^ is 
iiii^satice]ihaHcj liui uidiniiig Xo dolichocephaly. 

3. Central EfcinuJCi stretdilng from Central Fmncc 
thriHiijh SwiLJterlantl ant[ North Italy, Southern 
Germany I and into il^c Balkan Peniiisulaj is brachy- 
cephalic 

4. Southern Euro|io» indndmg the Iberian Penin- 
suIh, SotUheru luily^ the Western Meditermnesin 
JdandSp and the northern shores of Africa, is 
dolichocephalic, with a tendency to mesaticephaly, 

can thus broadly distingiiisJi four zones of 
cntnml indices which may also be correlated with 
other physical cliaracters. 

I* The Northern Brachycephals are short and 
dark. 

2. I'he Northern Dohchocephals and Mesaticephals 
are tall and fair. 

3. 'Phe Central Bracbycephals are short and dark 

4. The Southern Dolichocephals are short and dark 

We may now take a very bnef survey of the main 
conclusioiiii, which l.)r, Beddoe has arrived at after 
many years of careful study of European craniology, 
concerning the history gf the cranial index in the 
British Islands. 
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Whiit palseoItthJc man was like, who ron.mqd io the 
tmeiefU fiver vaik'Vs along wUh itie mniiimolh mid 
other e\tmCL aiiiniHls, wc have no jHwIiivc informa¬ 
tion, bul a gftiduallj''-incj'easi«g amooiu of evicIenKc 
tends to tlic conclusiqn that he belonged to the nice 
of which the well-known crania of Nenmlerthal, Sp>% 
Galley Hill, &c.. are cxannik s. There is no reason 
to Udieve that lie became extinct. Uediloi: belie\x‘s 
that the posterity of these makers of rudely chipped 
Him implements still survive in these islands. 

After considerable changes in the physical geo- 
graph)' of our islands, and the disappearance of the 
mmnrnoth, woolly rhinoceros, cave and other 

aodem forms, a new race of men appeared in Britain 
who made finely-chipped implements, many of which 
were beautifully ixilished; they, too, knew' how to 
make pottery and had domestic animals. The men 
of the Neolithic Age had Jong skulls, and they burie*! 
their dead in long barrows. I'his race resembled 
that which is now' known under tJic name of liaumts- 
Ckandes or fIhmvie-Mori, from the sepulchral 
caverns in the department of Losdre. The average 
cranial index of this raci: is 72 ; the average of the 
Lang Barrm race is also alamt 72. 'I’niccs of these 
people have been found from the north of Scotland 
to the south of England, bul we are not authorized to 
state that this race was spread throughout the whole 
of Great Britain. There are, as a m.atter of fact, 
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whole counties, such as Northumberland, where there 
are, so hir as Beddoe* Is aware, no traces of this race* 
The skulls from the caves of Perth-y-chwaren in 
North Wales, which were disinterred by Boyd^ 
Dawkins and figured by him, differ considerably 
from the common British Neolithic type, not merely 
in breadth, but in physiognomy* The cranial index 
of this type is 76'51 and it may be related to the 
French Mesatlcephalic race of Furfooz* 

Britain was next invaded by a race which intro¬ 
duced bronze implements. It was robust and tall, 
not less than five feet nine inches (1752 mm.) in 
stature, bony, large-brained, harsh-featured, high- 
nosed, with prominent brows, and a breadth index 
of over eighty. The majority probably had light 
hair. They resembled the Borreby race of Denmark, 
and the Swiss or Helvetian race of ancient Switzer¬ 
land, though with somewhat larger breadth. The 
modern Walloons of Southern Belgium have some 
affinities to this type. Dr. Beddoe further states 
that this race may have come from Denmark, or 
from the north of France, or from Belgium; and 
it may have brought with it the Celtic language. 

The immigrants who introduced bronze into Britain 
usually buried their dead chieftains in round barrows, 
hence they are often termed the Round-Burrow race^ 

* J. Beddoe, **Sur rHistoire de riitdicc ci5phalique dans les lies 
A v., iBg 4 t PP- 5 ' 3 i ^ 5 ®' 
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III Phite L. 1 ‘igs, 4-6, we hiivi' a good exfimplc? of a 
skuEl Ilf this nice. li is iritcrcstliiii, however, to note 
that thill specimen w'«-s nctually ohtHineJ from a Ions' 
barrow. It did not occur like the sksill of the other 
race (I'lgn. 1-3) on the ^'round in the centre of a 
barrow, but wim excavated from a depth of two feet 
from the surface; that is, it is what is called a 
^‘secondar)' jnteriticnt,” thus [>rovuio that the new¬ 
comers occasionally madt: use of the biirrows of their 
predecessors. 

Dr. BedJoe does not apiiear to recn^roize the 
possibility of the presence in the British Islands of 
the Neolithic brachycephals of Trance, I have 
recently* exjirc-s-sed myself as follows : — 

* 1 am incliiicd to think that the Ncutithic bracliycephalB 
of Central ICurope did cunm over to the British Islands, and 
that traces of them ore still to he seen, pcrh.ifH tnorc fre¬ 
quently ill Ireland than in Great Britain, If this he so, it ia 
prothihlc they came as .a mixed people, that mixture of 
lirach>'ccpha]s and southern dnliehocophals which Hnxa 
called “ Celts," for it must lie remembered that he regarded 
the Cel to* of Cmstir Os a mixed ^leuple, but mainly bnichy- 
cephaU. The Neolithic brachycephalic immigrants into 
Western Europe almost certiiinly came from Eastern 
Europe, and jwssibly orfffinally fnim Asia; it is also 
probable that they were primitively of the same stuck as 
the Lapps and Finns, of rather one constituent of the biter 

* A. C. HadOON, <‘SMI«s in Irisl' Craniolotgy lit.: A Nfeuliihie 
ClM UuTia! at Oldbrtdge, Cotiniy Alealh,'* /'w. Ifhh A^ni. (iJ, 
iv., iis9», p, syo- 


Pl*te ( 



Unruri. U.mi, Ma »i<!f .«w.skull'. M it* Lunfi H«l R-umJ 

«»«S( [rfiuLfi-niptwl l‘y iheAttth"' fwm si «iiii«rti fn iht C-»iilir!i|fi!C 

ikiuMmleil MitMUia. 

t kl..1sfi«lli lwta*i ?>■•! I«--^' ‘'■*^ "***' ^ ■ * ’ 

^J||1BCflT|. If f 

B S;LiiH Pf « m^ndiU l^o'S 

Ilisiurbfi^biaA*V/«Tjw,Wls'iertM><™!*<«*'' tjawk,in. 

IJ»: cim. i™i«. liS'i: wb.Mim,^; usAi-Jss***'*. 


{ Titjlut ^if£rS3. 
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pennlc. IL may he ihal ll'c sluirl, <Jark. brachycep'if*'^ 
ckmcnf in the Urilish UI.huJa was hif^dy tine lo the 
northern bmcliytt|jhal^ who eiinle Srctit from Scandniavia 
in the Neolithic period, nr huUi northern and southern 
brachyocphals may have contributed tlieir Ties|3ectivc shares. 

'I'Ju; period of the Roman dfjmhiatlon is ooiisUlered 
by Beddoe to have somewhal dlminishtd the ntimertcd 
protK^nioii of the former domlnam caste which wart 
brachyeephalk, or at least mcsaticephcJic; il intro¬ 
duced a certain amount of forcii^n blooil (Italian and 
other), anti it favoured amalpfamation among the 
different elements of the populittion. 

“ The racial elements imported it'nst have been extremely 
mixMl. and probably left scarcely any pemiancnt traces. 
Umush there may be aume in a few ancient tmvns^such as 
Gh.ucester or Leicester. Amoftfi mlica from the Romatw- 
JJritish villa^res, our knoH-lcdge of which has been w> much 
incKSised by Gencm) Pitt-Kivens, there arc one uf two skulU 
which, in the opinion nf Dr. Garsou as well m of mysdf 
[rkclcltxrj, show Roman or Vtaliaii diaractt:nHticSh 

The Anglo-Saxon invasions were of differetit tribes 
which were local varieties of the Germanic type 
of the row graves or Hohb^'g type. ! ins type is 
best representofi on the Continent by the ancient 
skulls of Bremen so well descrilwcl by GiUlenieister. 
In the earliest da>^ of that city the Batavian or 
Frisian variety also occurred; this variety •» natter 
in the crown and somewhat broader than the more 

. I, iUDDom n, Anihr^a^gk^t f BA-g /-»* 

HhiHdLKmrti /or l«9t (A. Oinlner, P- 
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typical form, and it has been recognized in Saxon 
England by Beddoe and quite recently by Myers.* 

“John Bui!," says Beddoe,+ “is of the Batavian type; the 
Grave-row, that of tlie barbarian warrior, is perhaps rather 
more aristocratic; but the outlines of the former may be 
connected, as Virchow thinks possible, with the obstinacy 
and love of freedom and individuality of both Frisian and 
Englishman. ' The,sc men,’ said an old chronicler of the 
Frisians, ‘ been high of body, stern of virtue, strong and fierce 
of heart: they be free, and not subject to lordship of any 
man; and they put their lives in jjeril by cause of freedom, 
and would liever die than embrace the yoke of thraldom.’” 


The following table is adapted from one in Dr. 
Beddoe's Histoire de 1'Index C^plmUque :— 
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The inosi andunt nice Is appartinily homogeneous ; 
it is extremely clolidujceplialic, wiili a ivteati index of 
"o or 7J, according t<> the ordljiary data, but Dr. Uqd- 
doc is inclined to make it 72. Me also points out that it 
is by no means certain that only one race occupied 
Drimin at this period. 

The second column, that of the round bitrrows, or, 
|jt:iler, the Bronze Age, show* ns a brachyceplialic 
]K)pukiion, far from being homoguiK'ous, owing prob¬ 
ably to a greater or less mixture wiiii their pre¬ 
decessors ill the countr)'. The mean index of the 
skull appears to be about So, but we must admit that 
the cranial index of the pure race, or to Sjwak witli 
niore exactitude, of the people using bromse, on its 
arrival in HngiHud and before its fusion witii the 
indigenous poptikition, would be a little over So or Si. 
There are indications which permit the conciusjon 
to be drawn that with the progress of mixture and 
the arrival of immigrants from Helgic Gaul, the 
iTitjan fell below $0. 

The Romano-Briiish give a mean of about 75'5. 
Later i>inic the Saxons, Before their ntixturc with 
the compiered British, they possessed the tyjie of 
skull which is called " Grave-row,*' from the manner 
of sepulture of an ini}ioriani ancient Teutonic trilxs \ 
or occasionally the Batavian type of skull: anti their 
cranial index is about 75- 

Nothing fwsitive has been determined concerning 
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the skull type of llic subsequent Danish or Scandi¬ 
navian invaders. 

In the Middle Ages we find mesaticcphaJs m 
predominance, and a fresh frequency of l^rachy- 
cejjlialy. the mciin of the indices ticing about 78, 
according to Ur, Beddoes skull measurement^ 

The mean cephalic index of modem Englishmen 
appears to be about yS'S, which, deducting the usual 
two units, would give 76-5 for the cranial index. 




CHAI'TBR IV. 


TUB NOSE. 

A mong peoples \n whom ihe more prominotic 
lyfies of nose iire of usuhI nccurrenc«—as 
among ourselves for example—the snub nose is 
always regarded as an Inferior tyi>e, and. although 
it may give a certain vivacity to a womans face, it 
is usually regarded by Jier as a trial. Conversely a 
long, high, narrow, Roman nose h considered an 
"aristocratic" nose. It is certain that the shape of 
tilt: nose is generally regarded not only from an 
a;sthetic point *jf view, but that to many minds it 
conveys an idea of weakness of strength of character, 
and also of social slaius. Certain types of nose arc 
"better bred" than others, and, other things being 
equal, a man with a "good nose'' is more likely to 
gain immediate respect than one with a vulgar 
nose." Martial, in one of those epigrams which 
used to amuse and instruct the emperors of the 
Flavian family, said: " U is not everyone to whom 
it has been givi-n to have a nose," Popiiho* impres¬ 
sions may be illogical, and the prejudices of the folk 
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may be unreasoning, but they are all materials for 
anthropological and psychological study, and they may 
open up lines of thought that are suggestive and 

fruitful. 

A well-formed nose is a distinctively human feature. 
If you look at pictures of monkeys, from the low 
marmosets to the great tailless apes, you will at once 
notice how flat their nose is at the bridge. The 
proboscis-monkey {Nasabs hirvalus) is the only 
member of the group that has a well - projecting 
nose. 

The nose is a very variable feature in mankind. 
We all recognize how a nose will make or mar a 
face, how it gives a countenance distinction or 
renders it insignificant. Much has been written on 
noses by physiognomists, and the appearance of the 
nose is greatly relied on by those who profess to be 
able to read a person’s character by a scrutiny of the 
face. 

Not less is a study of the nose of interest to the 
anthropologist, and it is this point of view solely which 
concerns us at present. 

First of ail it is necessary to distinguish between 
the external nose as seen on the living face, and the 
nasal skeleton as it is found on the skull—and we 
must also fix upon a definite terminology. 

I n the living nose we recognize the bridge, the tip, 
the ake nasi, or wings of the nose, which arise 
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from the clit-cks in a r«)Uiultsd curve, and the waW 
which se[>.irales tiic nostrils. 

The of the nose is the line from the 

central point of the root to the coiresiiomlitig poinl 
at the an^fle which the sepiuni makes w'ith the upper 
lip ; this spot is termed the su^-ii&tSitf potvE 

The brcitdih of the nose is the greatest breadth of 
the wings. 

The of the IMng nose is the line from the 

sub-riasal point to the tip; this line is termed the base 

lh£ 

The kHgtk is the line from the mot to the tip. 

Oti e.'camintiig the profile of a nose, tw'o factors 
must ho disEingttished: (i) the general outline of the 
back or ridge of the nose; and (i) the inclination of 
the base of the nose witli rt^rd 10 tlie tijiper lip. 

L The genera! contour of the back of the nose 
is e.xpreBsctl by the following five terms ? concave, 
straight, convcsi, high-bridged and sinuous. These 
hirm five main classes tvhich can be variously sub¬ 
divided. 

i. 'I'he €&tt(ave uose. The various kinds of concave 
or depre.'isod nose agree in having a low bridge; this, as 
we have alrvcidyseen, is n-simian or apc-Iike character; 
it is also nn embryonic reatiirc. and it commonly occurs 
muong young children, I his type of rn^se is very 
frctjueiitl)' met wiih amoitg the yellow' rices, and is 
not infretjueot among women (.>f the higher races. 
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This tj'pe fuay be clefintfJ in general terms as 
being short, depressed, bmmi, with a turned-uji 
point. 

j, 'J'Ae siraigii fiOsi\ The ridge of the nose is quite 
straight in the most characteristic forms, be/t it is often 
sliglitly sinuous* Tlic nose tiiciy be short, low, and 
broad; but in the most developed type it is limg, 
prominent, and narrow. 

3. The canvex vifse, Tlie ritlgc or back of the nose 
describes a nearly uniform convex curve from the root 
to the point As in the last instance this type varies 
from short, low, and broad, to long, prominent, and 
narrow. The Jewish nose is the best known variety, 
;jnd the Papuan nose belongs to the broad variety of 
this group. 

4. The high-brieiged mse. The upper portion of the 
bony part presents a strfjngr and short convexity, 
betow' whicii the remainder of this bony piri becomes 
nearly straight, and ts continuous with the ridge uf 
the gristly portion. I'hc typical exantple of this type 
b the Roman nose (l-’ig. lO). It may be considered 
as a variety of the convex nose. 

5. The sintti>us nose. I’he upper part is convex, 
but the profile of the gristly portion, insti:xd of con¬ 
tinuing this curve as in the convex nose, or of taking 
a rectilinear direction as in the aquiline nose, is in- 
curvfitl. It thus results that the direction of the line 
is convex above, concave lie low the bony jiortion, and 
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Typra of !ri pivjfila ^ fiftjm CiVfiWi-, 

1 + IMsht, mllh ■ W^P«Ull b«*7 S, WBWJ tw ■^lIi6irl■^ %rilb ■ S I, ew«w 

fnnnuii^K Willi b iilfct,(iil titK + 4 m ’high-JiAiFll W i V *> ^ 

*r Ebl V4111W Kmmi 7 , tW, IkIWL, dMlI^ HTtljtiht ^n* of ibiJI^Fiaft iJtgTWJ ^ fcfclOT*»£l» 

lypr, hiaSMt, Vliii iIh lun I-itI ftirts'-nfl * wd il*pi™«l bwit- 
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agam convex towards [he tip. h is thus siniious or 
undulating. 

The sinucius nose may be considered as a varju[y 
of the concave^ straight or coo vex nus^i» acetirdfng as 
the totality of the fine of the ridge presents a hollow, 
a general rectiiineor direction or a protruding curve. 



Fio, Ja 

Ifnd of ^V^ppa, dl NApoh'i ^vtn Hcivarid. 

It )s advisable that tlic dciscHptjon should ;iJwa}r3 
be so qualifiecl. 

WiUiout g^oiiig into fiirthcr detail wc way now pass 
on to die secoiKl factor :•— 

JL The inclination of the base of the nose may 
form a right angle with the line of the tipper lip or 
a greater or a less angle with it; thus we have— 

I. A rellectud Ijmsc*. 2. A hortj'onul lj«se, 3. A 
depressed Uisoi 
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Any of these three conditions may occur with any 
variety of contour, but certain combinations are of 
more frequent recurrence than others. For example, 
the concave nose is usually reflected to form the snub 
nose, and the convex nose is either horizontaf or 
depressed, the latter being the more typical of the 



Jewish nose. A concave, depressed nose is excep¬ 
tional A rectilinear nose with a horizontal base, and 
one in which the root is slightly marked so that the 
line of the forehead passes gently into that of the 
nose, constitutes the classical nose of Greek statues. 
As a matter of fact this feature was seized upon and 
exaggerated by certain Greek sculptors, the contours of 
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thf nmK and forehead Ijemg alike fatsificd sn as to (jive 
increased noijility lo the expression. I'Jve majtaiiy of 
the brow of Zuusj the wieldta* of the destinies of ineii, 
was due to an overatepping of htiman contoursi ns 
these in their turn, in the dim ag^cs of the past, had 
[lasscd 1>cyond the low outlines of the brute. 

A reUccied base to a straight nose gives it a 
piquancy that was happily expressed by Tennyson 
when iic wrote*— 

“A danAMil of high lineage, and a brow 
Maj'hlosffoiii, and a cbeek of upple blossOtn, 

Hawk eyes j and lightly was her ^lender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower," 

Bertillonf has collected numerous statistics on the 
contours of noses, and he finds there is a marked 
transformation of the nose due to the influence of age 
which resulLs in a kind of cffaccment and depres^on 
of the ti|r, as ja seen in the follotving table, in which 
the mini bets of sulijects examined are reduced to 
looo:— 



UvLAKtir 

KcdECLKtL 

lioTUlHlIal. 

PcpM-nHlL- 

19-35 1 

41^ , 

SjS 

44 

*5“3S 

354 

6 ft 7 

79 

3 S- 4 S 

14^ 

713 

r4l 


^ Q^th ttmi 

f A. BfrtilLon, *'Ue b Aforphdo^k du Nki’ (jX 

li* iSEJt p. 
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It is seen that the reflected noses sink from 418 
in young^ people to 146 in people in middle-life^ while 
the depressed noses correspondingly rise from 44 
to 141. In both instances the proportion is about one 
to tliree. 

In order to obtain results which can be accurately 
compared with one another, measurements are made 
of the nose and an index is selected* The nasal 
index of the living' is obtained by multiplying the 
breadth of the nose by one hundred and dividing the 
product by the height of the nose. The index, as is 
usually done in such cases, is divided into three classes, 
narrow, medium, and broad* In scientific terminology 
these are called— 

Leptorhine . . below 70 

Mesorhine - , 70 to 85 

Platyrhine * - above S5 

Speaking in general terms there are, according to 
Topinard,^ two extreme types of human nose—the 
low, broad, and flat, and the deep, narrow, and pro- 
niinent — but between these every intermediate grade 
is found. As a rule, the more prominent a nose is 
the narrower it is ; the flatter it is the broader it 
becomes. The depth increases with the prominence 
and narrows and diminishes with the flattening and 
broadening. The only exceptions occur among the 

^ P. TOFiNARD, Documents sur Tindice nasal du vivant,** ^Anthro¬ 
pologic^ ii., 1891, p. 273 - 
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American Indians ami ihe Eskln^o. The nose among; 
ilic former is deep and promincni, but broad; aittonij 
the iaiier it is Hat and broad, but al the same time 
deep. 

Coltlgnon* has proposed the following quinary 
classification of the nasal index of the living: — 


Ulirn loptoitiine 

40 

itnd 

under 



to 

449 

ITyp^r leptarhtne 

45 

iF 

49'9 


1 SO 

ii 

S 4*9 


f 55 

11 

59-9 

LcpLorhmc i> * ^ ^ 


II 

64,9 


1 *5 

fi 

699 

1 

f 70 

IT 

74 9 

Mesoriiini? - . i 


ft 

79-9 

\ 

[ So 

ft 

34,9 


r ^s 

tf 

89,9 

Pbnyrhine 


it 

94-9 


95 

11 

99-9 

i 

; roo 

II 

104.9 

HyiKT plfllyrhlne . . | 

105 

ri 


J EQ 

If 

1 i 4 .y 

UTira plAt)Thine 

115 All J over 


The subdivisions, ranging in fives, may serve, on 
account of llie great extent of each group, to express 
certain differences. It is importanit, for example, to be 
able to distinguish narrow, inediuin, or broad meso- 
rhiaes; thus we may say tiie Eskimo arc narrow or 
low (mc.sorhines, and the Annamites are medium meso- 

* E, Cni.i.rQPfnK, Riv, P- 

t The term “low" refers io tJi* iisclesj md not i& ihe he^j'tiE^fnrasiire- 
menl of tint tii5«. 
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rKines; or to avoid mist^ikes one may add the figure 
and say the Eskimo arc mc^arhine atsevemyp and the 
Aimamites are mesorJutTu fit seventy-six. 

We have at present an insuflkiejit nuinljer of 
measiLirenirniA to draw tip a schenie for mdiccsi 
which would liavc a doebiv^ value *n the daaaifica- 
tion of metst. Colligrion has, however, collected the 
follotvfjig figure^?, whfcli must serve as a basis fur 
future researrlIfLs* — 

MASAL INDEX OF TtlE UVlNti. 

(mohi etJLUCNoN.+J 

, . . * * . (- 7 a) 

too French (rt-r)’ p*sre hlorni dafichocepli^iik lype) . , 

30 J^'rench (pure Meditermriean mce Oriensrtles) 65-06 


] 34 Ksbylirs . 

. 


■ M'S 

11; I'lnn^ 

■ » 


■ ifi’S 

joo Frendi (AyvcFKuc srsd ce^^tte) 

t 


. 66'66 

Mnns (Morel v^lne?} 

* * 


■ M'g 

iflOfl J^reuch . , + 

* p 

i 

• fi 7 ' 3 i 

roo French ( 5 {avny and Rh5ii4:) 

■ V 


- M'os 

Tatani uf die Criniiai 

+ , 


. tfSis 

6S IVisians 

■■ 1 


. 65-4 

] la Tunktarti (Bia'bcr race IL) 

■■ * 




* 


(7P-S4) 

J334 Tuni^istiij^ 

- # 



rd Itskjmci , 

- * 


- 70-3 

5 North Amcnan Tndkns 

* + 


* 70-6 

40 Tuoi'^ians (Berber race ] V.i of Enez.) 


. 7304 

50 Tun^taryi (bmjdjyccph.ilic ^trher mce L) 

* 

- 72*5 

3 Fuegiflns * 

■ r 


■ 74 'S 

^6 Kalnniks 

m , 


■ T-cSs 

* See also the T.ible on p. 10^ t 


lenSr, p. 
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40 K^-KJrgliis of Sumiret^h'L'nsk . 

$ TzigaDcs Gypsits 
9 Red-skjiid 

7 Sir3h3lf<!^ 

Tij Tuniiiiaru (Herbiir III. of Djerid) 
5Z AnnaEoitua 

5 Chinese .... 

4 Amdcai^j 

3 Northern Moaigolj 

5 Souih Amefirans 

/yj^rAjflZf , + » 

7 SetK-^ Negroes . 

4 Solomon Llundcra 
ij I^lyEldSions 

24 African Negroes (casts) , 

11 New CaJedonians and New Hcbridcanj 
44 Tuniakn Ntigmea 

5 Hot ten tola and liushmen 

4 Fijians , , , , 

4 Bushmen 
5? Znmbeii Negroes 
4 AustrLtlians * 

Ti Aii^oliati!) I 

7 Tasmanbns 


. 74'9 

■ 75-4 

* 75 -fi 

. ■ 75*7 

. , ji’ia 

, . 7fi*3 

* 77 

, , So-fl 

, . Ui’t 

. . 5 i '4 

. • ^»5 + ) 

> ^79 

• > S^'t 

. . ^9 8 

'. ' 9^'^ 

■ 9^-a 

. . 96*28 

■ ' 97 '» 

- • 977 

1 . t&i7 

■ ■ i*r5 

. . 1017 

. 108*9 


A considcmtlon of this table shows that as a whole 
the means of tlie white races ran^je frcjiji 6a to 76, the 
yellow races (includingf tlie American races) from 69 
to 81, the African negroes from 87 to jot, and the 
Melanesians (or Oceanic negroes) from 93 10 109. 
In other words the white races arc mainly Icfjtorliine, 
the yellow races mainly and American races entirely 
mesorhim;, and the black races of Africa, the Western 
Pacific, and of Australasia solely platyrhine, 
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In a previous cliaptcr 1 have already drawn 
aLtrnLirin tfi ihn Tuct that among certain (^i-opli s owv 
can ciiHtin-^iTish what may be termed a ccsirse type 
ami a line type. 

Maspero, in Ids interesting Damn of Cihi/im/mi* 
thus graphically describes these two types among 
the ancient Egyptians :^— 

"The hf^hest type or Egyptian was tall and slenden with 
something tliat was proud and imperious in the carriage of 
his head and in his whole bearing. He iiad widu and full 
flhoiilclers^ muscular armsp a longp fine llxT[ld^sl^ghtly-dcv'cloped 
hips^ and sinewy legs. The head iji rather shorlp the face 
oval, the furdinad snmei^vhat retreating The eyes are wide 
and fully opened, the cheek-bones not too xiiarkcd, the now 
fafrl 3 ^ prominent^ and eidier straight or aquiline. The mouth 
is long and the lips full. The hair was inclined to be wavy. 

"'The common t^^pc squats dumpy, and heavy. The 
chest and shoulders seem to be enlarged at the expense of 
the jxrlvis and hips, to Kiicb an extent as to make the want of 
proportion between tlie upper and lower fjaxLs of the bcwly 
startling and ungracefuL The skull is long* somewhat 
retreating, and slightly flattened on the top; the features 
are coariic^ and as though carv'cd in flesh by great strokes 
of the roughing out chisel bmalJ ff^naled cyra, a short 
nose, flanked by widely-distended nostrils, round checks, 
a aquare chin, thick but nfJt curling lip$—this unattractive 
and ludicrous physiognomy^ sometimes animated by an ex¬ 
pression of cunning which recalls the shrewd face of an old 
French peasant, is often lighted up by gleams of gentleness 
and of melancholy good nature. 

* J. TAJ^ Dii^rr Ene. 

Tmnj., p, 47. 
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“ The external characteristics of these two principal types, 
whose endless modifications are to be found on the ancient 
monuments, may still be seen among the living." 

An analogous difference may be noticed among the 
Japanese. Not only has this appealed to the scientific 
mind of Dr. Balz, but it has attracted the attention 
of native artists; and one may see, as in a picture 
by Torii Kiyonaga, a mother of the fine type. 



Fic. 11, 

Heads of Japanese men of tlie fine and coarse type; /rom HovotIca, after 

watching a coarse-featured servant feeding the baby, 
who is also depicted with a nose of the type of its 
mother’s. The celebrated school of the Torii, who 
flourished in the eighteenth century, invented colour- 
printing. In a picture by Outmaro, a Japanese 
nobleman is paying a ceremonial visit, and on the 
verandah is seen his low - visaged bearer, whose 
degraded countenance and squat nose with its broad 
nostrils offers a marked contrast to the oval face and 
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I'uiu I. df A TathiI afiiir Tfitmtcra. 
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delicate iiose of his niiesier, Peepin;^ from behind 
a screen arc ihe faces of three two of the fine 
type bdon^^ to dau^jbters of the house, and between 
them is llieir rotinder-faced mnid. 

Nowhere lias the distinction between the fine and 
coarse type of nose been more fully studied than in 
India, and the results of these investigfations ^ire su 
interesting and irnportant that I shall deal with them 
in considemble detail- 

In 1891 and 1892 Mr. H. H. Rislcy published four 
volumes on The Tribes ttud Lasies 0/ licngai, 
wliieh entbodied an immense mass of anthropometric 
chitH and ethnographic researches. Mr. Risley finds 
that in India the nasal index “ranks higher as a dis- 
tinctive character than the stature or even than the 
cephalic index iLself." 

J f wc take a series of cAstes,^* writes Mr. Ridley, in 
Bengal, ilchar. or the North-Wwteni Provinces, and arrange 
them in the order of the average nasal index, nn that tlie 
caste ivith the finest nose sliali be at the top, and that with 
tlie coarsest at tile bottom of the iist, it wHi be found that 
this order substantially corresponds with the accepted order 
fif aociiii precedence. Tlie casteiess tribes—Kols, Knrwaa, 
Mundas, and tiie like-who have not yet entered the 
Ilnihinanicat system, occupy the lowest place. Then 
come the vermin-eating Musahars and the teather-dreasing 
Cbiimars, Tlie fashor castes of llaiiri. bind iiiid Reivat am 
a triHc higher in the scale; the piuslorai Gnala, the cultivat¬ 
ing Kiirmi, and a group of cognate castes from whf««i louids 
a Bralimao may take water, follow in due order, and from 
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them we to the trading KhAtns^ the Imidhokling 

Babhans, and the upper crust uf Hindu society- Thu<3, it is 
searcirly a. [>aradpx to l^iy dowri as a. law for the CAstc 
organisation in Eastern Iitdiap Uiat a inan^s social sLattfs 
varies in inverse ratio to the width of ht& nose. 

^^Xur is lids the only point in which tlit: two sets of 
obserLMtions— the social and the physical — bcitr out and 
illustrate each other* The character of the curious matrix 
moTiial groupings for which the late Mr. J. h\ McLennan 
devised the h*^ppy term exogamous^ also varies iji a dctinite 
relation to the gradations of pliysical type. Within a certain 
range uf nascil proportions, these subdiviHiuii^^ are based 
almast exelu^sivcty on the totem. Along w itli a Koincwbat 
finer form of nose^ gronpa called afler villages and larger 
territuriid areas, or bearing the name uf certain tribal or 
communal otficiiilbj, begin to appear, and ahove thcae again 
we reach the eponymnus KaiiiLs and heroes, who in India* aa 
in nrecce and Rome, are aasociatctl ivitli a certain stage of 
progress."* 

It is UQW geaercdly adniiited that some four I hem- 
sand years ago the Valley of the Indus was invaded 
vtd Kabul and Kashmir by a fair Aryan race that hatl 
already wandered afar* and which now came in con¬ 
tact with an aboriginal bl^tck race. 

"The ^ensc of dilfercnccs of colour, which^ fur all our talk 
of common huiniEiifty, still plays a great -"ind, poltticallyi 
often an inconvenient part in tJie history of Uie world, finds 
forcible expression in the \%lic descriptions of the people 
whom the iVfymis found in |XjSiM.^ion of the plains of fndiau 
In a wctt-knoivn [jniisai^e the god tndni is praised for having 

* ir. RiSL^V, TA^ TnA^S tittf/ C^ts/fs i?/ 
iU£}Jsa/yr Lj iSyi, p. XJ^ili, 
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protected the Aryan colour, and tlie word meaning colour 
{^arnd) is used down to the present day as the equivalent of 
caste, more especially with reference to the castes believed to 
be of Aryan descent'^ * 

The word caste is of Portuguese origin. In the 
179th hymn of the first Mandala of the Rig-Veda, as 
Dn Gerson da Cunha points out,! the word varna is 
used in the dual number, ubhauvarnmi, two colours/' 
white of the Ar)^ans, and black of the Dasyus, that 
is of the Dravidian aborigines, who are elsewhere 
called ‘^black-skinned,'' “unholy,” “excommunicated”; 
other texts dwell on their low stature, coarse features, 
and their voracious appetite; but what is of more 
immediate interest, the Rig-Veda employs the word 
andsa, noseless,” to the Dasyus and Daityas, which 
designations mean "thieves” or “demons*” It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that from these sources 
there might be compiled a fairly accurate anthropo¬ 
logical definition of the Dravidian tribes of to-day. 
The Aryan type, as we find it In India at the 
present day, is marked by a relatively long (dolicho¬ 
cephalic) head ; a straight, finely cut (leptorhine) nose ; 
a long, symmetrically narrow face; a well-developed 
forehead, regular features, and a high facial angle. 
The stature is fairly high, ranging from 1716 mm, 


^ Loc^ ciL^ p. xxxviiL 

+ “Presidential Address: The Nasal Index in Biological Anthro¬ 
pology,” Jounu Anlh. Soc. of Bomhiy. 1802, p. 542. 
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(5 ft. 7jin.) in the Sikhs of the Panjab, to 1656 mtn. 
(5ft. si in.) in the Brahmans of Bengal; and the 
general build of the figure is well proportioned and 
slender rather than massive. In the castes which 
exhibit these characteristics the complexion is a very 
light transparent brown—■" wheat - coloured ” is the 
common vernacular description—noticeably fairer 
than that of the mass of the population. Colour, 
however, is a character which eludes all attempts 
to record or define its gradations, and even the ex¬ 
treme varieties can only be described in very general 
terms. 

Their exogamous groups are eponymous, bearing 
the names of their Vedic riskis, saints or heroes. 

In the Dravidian type the form of the head usually 
inclines to be dolichocephalic, but all other characters 
present a marked contrast to the Aryan. The nose 
is thick and broad, and the formula expressing its 
proportionate dimensions is higher than in any known 
race, except the Negro. The facial angle is com¬ 
paratively low; the lips are thick; the face wide 
and fleshy; the features coarse and irregular. The 
average stature ranges in a long series of tribes 
from 1562 mm. (5 ft. in.) to 1621 (5 ft. 3I in.); 
the figure is squat and the limbs sturdy. The colour 
of the skin varies from very dark brown to a shade 
closely approaching black. 

Their totemistic groups bear the names of 
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animals, plantSj iint! arilficlal objects, to all of which 
diverse forms of taboo arc applied. 

Notwiilistanding the repii^maiice of the noble 
Aryan to mix with the savage Dasyu, as is evidenced 
l»y the poetical legends of the contests between the 
gf.Kls of the Hindu mythology with the demons, or 
spirits of mounuun and forest, the indigenous elements 
by their numerical superiority preponderated over the 
foreign ones. 

To avert this menaced abst^rption, and to sustain 
the ethnic necessity of the caste system, a religious 
communion was intnaluccd. to w'liich there was 
less antipathy. Sir A. t.yall has proved that tlie 
primitive jungle tribe moved iitifwrceptibly intej the 
Hindu system by the gradual blending of the old 
with the new faith, which preceded their admission 
into the custal hierarchy and the breaking up of their 
tribid orgaiiiiiaiion. “They poM/' he says, “into 
Urahntanists by a natural upvrard transition, w'hlch 
Ictids them to adopt the religion of the castes 
immediately abivc tltcni In the social scale of the 
composite population among which they settle down ; 
and we may reasonably guess that this process has 
Iwen w'orking for centuries," This religious sanction 
is expounded in Manu's code, wliieli. aJi hough said 
to have bijeo written as late as 500 a.d., relates to 
changes effected as early as i roo ij,c. 

Although absolutely hostile to the strain of aboriginal 
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blood, the code divided anti subdivided the people, 
leaving out of Uk: system the paHah, which originfJly 
simply meant a mountaineer." These pariahs are, 
prolKibly, the desccndaius of the “monkey’' tribes 
of RAvana, who crossird from India into Ceylon across 
Adam’s Rridge, as narrated in the great Indian Epic, 
the NiUndyafta^ in which the events of invaaloji, 
war, and migration can be dimly discernetl through 
the mass of tradition and legendiiry lore with which 
they are overlaitl. 

In the Madnm Census Report of 1891, the Census 
Commissioner, Mr. H. A. Stuart, status th.!! "it has 
often been asserteil, and is now the general belief, 
that the Brahmans of the south are not pure Ary'ons, 
but are a mixed Aryan and Dravklian race. In 
the earliest times the ciiste division was much less 
rigid than now, and a person of aTioilier caste could 
become a Brahman by attaining the Rrahinanical 
standard of knowledge, and assuming the Brahrnaiikal 
functions. And when we see the Nambudiri 
Brahmans, even at the pn^aent day, contracting 
alliances, fnfurmal though they be, with the women 
of tlie country, h is not difficult to believe that, on 
their first arrival, such unions w'cre even more 
comn’Kjn, and that tin: children horn of them would 
be recognised as Brahmatis, though, perhaps, regarded 
as an inferior caste. However, these Brahmans, in 
whose veins mixed blood is supposed to run, are even 
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lo this d:iy tef^rded iis lower in the socsal scale, 
and are not allowed to mix freely with the pure 
Brahman community." 

According to Mr. RiHley*—"The remarkable 
correspondence between the gradations of type m 
brought out by ceruiin indices, and the gradations of 
social precedence, enables us to c»:include that rast- 
manify oj rare, and not, as has frecjuenily been 
arguetip c&tttHtunily of fuiutiOH, is the roiil determining 
principle of the caste system. Everywhere we find 
high social position associated with a certiin physical 
type, and conversely hjw social position with a 
markedly different type," 

The latest investigations in Indian anthmpolo^ 
are those of Mr, Cdgar 'Jliurston, the energetic 
Superintendent of the Madras Government Museum, f 
Mr, ' 1 ‘hiirston has studied the natives of Southern 
India more, especially the tribes of the Nilgiri HilK 
The accompanying table is an abridgement of his 
Table xl, vol. ii., p, ^ 3 - 

* jQum, Attih. Itut.f M-p p, . 

i “Andirowiliifry of the Todi* and Kobw of ihe NilgiH H1IK and 
of ihe riraliflnaiu, f^liSp K,imin,i]ans, and Padahi of Ciiy, 

Afadrui Gaitiittmint Mnsfum Buf/tiin, vot. i, -Ve. 4, iBofi. 
polOKy of the IJadagH unA Imlas of the Niltprisf Paniyans of Milahnr; 
Cbinese-Tanill ensa b Cheruniim aloiU; Kurnha « Kurumbi i hummaiy 
of voL jL, No. f, 
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TABLE OF NASAL INDICES OF CASTES AND TRIBES _ 
OF SOUTHERN INDIA; 


after THURSTON. 


leptorhine—70* 

Average. 

Minimum, 


Maximum. 

Range. 

Lambadis , 

69'! 

S 9'2 

... 

837 ... 

*45 

Sheik Muhammadans 

70 

... 60 

... 

85-1 ... 

25> 

MESORHINE 70-85. 

Kurubas . 

73'* 

... 62-3 

... 

85-9 ... 

23*6 

Todas 

74‘9 

... 61'2 

... 

891 ... 

17*9 

Kotas 

75'5 

... 64 

... 

92’9 ... 

18-9 

15 adagas * 

7S'6 

... 627 

... 

8S'4 ... 

157 

Kanarese Pariahs 

7S'9 

... 61.5 

... 

8Sm ... 

26*6 

Pattar Brahmans 

765 

... 647 

... 

9 S ‘3 

JO'l 

Brahmans (Madras City) 767 

... 60 

... 

9S*i ... 


Cherumans 

78 'i 

... 69*6 

... 

SS’g ... 

^ 9'3 

Tamil Pariahs * 

80 

... 66 

... 

105 

39 

Muppas . 

8 i*s 

7 ^'S 

... 

92'3 ... 

21^8 

Irulas 

84-9 

■ ■ 723 

... 

100 

27 7 

PLATYRHINE 85 + 

Pal Kurumbas * 

87 

... 

... 

... 


Urali Kurumbas 

93'4 

... 

... 

... 


Sholigas . 

94'4 

... 

... 

... 


Paniyans - 

95'* 

... S37 

... 

108^6 ... 

24 '9 


Of the twenty-four cases in the original table only 
two are leptorhine and four are platyrhine, the great 
majority being mesorhine. 

In the next table we have a comparison of nasal 
indices of 20-25 members of various classes, arranged 
in groups of ten units. This very clearly brings out 
the value of the nasal index in the discrimination 
of races- 
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5060 60*70 70*80 80-90 90-100 100*110 


Lambadis 

a 

13 

6 

... 4 


Sheik Muhammadans . 


13 

1 1 

... [ ... 


Kurubas 


8 ... 

M 

... 3 ... 


Kanarese Parialis . 


6 ... 

JO 

... 9 ... 


Todas , ♦ • ‘ 


4 

13 

... 8 ... 


Kotas * - * ' 


4 ... 

11 

... 8 ... 

I 

Brahmans (Madras City) 


4 ... 

12 

... 8 ... 

I 

Paitar Brabmaiis « 


4 ... 

15 

... 4 

2 

Badagas 


3 

14 

... 8 ... 


Tamil Pariahs 


I ... 

9 

... 14 ... 

I ... 

Cherumans . 


1 ... 

16 

... 8 ... 


Muppas 

Irulas , . * * 
Faniyans * ^ - 

It will be seen that 

11 

7 

the average \ 

... It... 2... 

... II ... 6 ... I 

... 5 ... 9 ... 10 

nasal index of the 


people investigated ranges from 6g*i in the tall, light- 
skinned, and long, narrow-nosed Lambadis, who 
speak an Aryan language, to 95’i in the short, 
dark-skinned, and short, broad-nosed Paniyans ; and 
that the indices recorded range between a minimum 
of 59-2 in a Lambadi, and a maximum of loS'd in 
a Paniyan, Mr. Thurston has, however, measured 
a Paniyan woman who possessed a nose 31 mm. in 
height and 37 mm. in breadth, the nasal index being 
119-4. The Sheik Muhammadans of Madras claim 
to be descendants of emigrants from the north, and 
to be distinct from the converted Dravidians. Their 
claim is no doubt justified; but well-marked signs 
of admixture of Dravidian blood are conspicuous in 
some members of their communities, whose dark skin 
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and high nasal index betray their non-Aryan descent. 
This miscegenation is clearly brought out by Thurston 
In the accompanying figure, in which we have a series 
of triangles representing in two-thirds natural size the 
minima, average, and maxima nasal indices of in¬ 
dividuals belonging to the poorer classes of Brahmans 
of Madras city, of Tamil Pariahs, and of Paniyans. 
There is obviously far less connection between the 
Brahman minimum and the Paniyan maximum than 
between the Brahman and Pariah maxima and the 
Paniyan average. The frequent occurrence of high 
nasiil indices, resulting from short, broad noses, in 
Brahmans has already been accounted for in the 
quotations I have made from Sir A. Lyall and Mr. 
H. A. Stuart. 

One is accustomed to regard the problem of Indian 
ethnography as of only moderate complexity, as is 
seen in the following abstract of a paper by Mr. Risley.* 

There are three main types in the population of 
India at the present day:— 

I. A leptorhine, pro-opic,* dolichocephalic type, of 
tall stature, light build, long and narrow face, com¬ 
paratively fair complexion, and high facial angle. 

This type is most marked in the Panjab. 

Their exogamous groups are eponymous, names of 
Vedic saints or heroes. 

H. H* Rislev, “ The study of Ethnology in India,*' Jaunt. Anih. 
insL^ XX., 1891, p. 235, 
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Fig. 13. 

Dlajprams of the variations, in the height and breadth of the Noses of 
the poorer ciasses of Brahmans of Madias of Tamil PaiiahSj 
and of Paniyans, two^thirds mturnJ siie; after Thurston* 
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2. A platyrhine, mesopic,* or nearly platyopic, 
dolichocephalic type, of low stature, thick-set, very 
dark complexion, relatively broad face, usually low 
facial angle. 

This type is most distinct in Chota Nagpore and 
the Central Provinces. 

Its sections are totemistic, like those of North 
American Indians; that is, they are names of 
animals, plants, or artificial objects, to all of which 
some form of taboo applies. 

3. A mesorhine, platyopic," brachycephalic type of 
a low or medium stature, sturdy build, yellowish 
complexion, broad face and low facial angle. 

This type is found along the northern and eastern 
frontiers of Bengal. 

Their exogamous groups are very curious, being 
mostly nicknames of the supposed founder of the 
sept, such as “ the fat man who broke the stool,” and 
others less fit for publication. 

I. Lepiorhine, Pro-opic Dolichocephals. 

If it be accepted that Karl Penka has proved the 
typical Ar>'an to be dolichocephalic, there would seem 
to be some grounds for believing that in the dolicho¬ 
cephalic leptorhine type of the Panjab and north¬ 
western frontier at the present day, we may recognize 

* The terms pro-opic, mesopie, a Ad platyopic have reference to the 
height or prominence of the bridge of the nose J for further details 
see the chapter on measurements. 
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the descendants of the invading Aryans of 3000 years 
ago, changed, no doubt, in hair, eyes, and complexion, 
but retaining the more enduring characteristics of 
their race in the shape of their head, their stature, 
and the finely-cut proportions of their nose. Survivals 
of fair, or rather reddish hair, grey eyes, and reddish 
blond complexion are, moreover, still to be found, as 
Penka has pointed out, and as Risley himself has seen, 
among the Kafirs from beyond the Panjab frontier. 

Anyway, the striking preponderance of dolicho- 
cephaly in the Panjab and the N. W. Provinces, and 
its gradual increase as we travel up the Ganges valley 
towards the traditional Aryan tract, tend both to 
strengthen Penka's hypothesis and to enhance the 
credibility of early Indian legends. These facts go 
also to show that Penka is mistaken in supposing 
that the Indian branch of the Aryans became 
brachycephalic on their w'ay to India. Had this 
been so, the dolichocephaly which now distinguishes 
them could only have been derived from crosses with 
the black race, and the Aryans could hardly have 
become dolichocephalic in this way without also be¬ 
coming platyrhine. 

2. Platyrhine, Mesopic Dolichocepkals. 

The measurements show the current distinction 
between the Dravldians and Kolarlans, on which stress 
has been laid by Dalton and others, to be a purely 
I 
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linguistic character, not corresponding to any ap¬ 
preciable difference of physical type. ^ 

The hypothesis of the north-eastern origin of the 
so-called Kolarians urged by Colonel Dalton, and 
recently advnncecl by Mr, J. F. Hewitt, must also be 
abandoned as inconsistent with the dolichocephalic 
skull of the typical representatives of the group. 
Whatever the Kolhs may be, they certainly are not 

a Mongoloid race. 

3. Mesor/ime, Platyopic Brachycepluils. 

All of the groups which come within this category 
are demonstrably of more or less pronounced Mon¬ 
golian descent: and we may conveniently call them 

Mongoloid. . 

The type is essentially a frontier type, and its m- 

Huence can in no case be traced far into the interior of 

^^The Kochh or Rajbansi, a large tribe of Bengal, 
who now pose as an outlying branch of the Rajputs 
are, indeed, commonly supposed to have some strain of 
Monaolian blood among them, but Risley doubts if 
this opinion is well founded, A slight degree of 
platyopy is, it is true, met with among them, but 
this may equally well be accounted for on the sup¬ 
position of their affinity to the platyrhine type. 

The nasal index of the dolichocephalic tribes that 
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are of non-Aryan descent requires a further analysis, 
and it appears to me that Mr. Thurston’s researches 
suggest tirat the problem is more complex than is 
generally admitted. 

On looking at the table on page io8, we are struck 
with the fact that three tribes, the Badagas, Todas, 
and Kotas, have the least variation of any in the 
range of their nasal indices. They have lived an 
isolated existence on the plateau of the Nilgiri Hills 
until the settlement of the English in recent times, 
and we may with safety regard them as a fairly 
primitive non-Aryan people. The owners of the 
greatest variation (exceeding a range of 30 units) 
constitute a group of Tamil classes made up of 
Brahmans, Pattar Brahmans descended from east- 
coast Tamil Brahmans, and other classes that 1 have 
not copied out; the greatest range is found among 
the Pariahs of Madras city. Mr. Thurston measured 
one very dark-skinned Tamil Pariah cooly, who was 
5ft. 3iin. (1608 mm.) in height, and whose nose was 
40 mm. in height, 42 mm. in breadth, with an index 
of 105. (Plate II. Fig. I.) 

The leiist variable, that is the least mixed, of these 
groups have low mesorhine indices (average 75*5), 
the most variable have higher indices. The Paniyans 
with the highest indices of all have a moderate 
amount of range. 

In order to compare among 


themselves the 
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Badagas, Todas, Kotas, and Paniyans, it will be 
necessary to take other data into consideration, so 
I have selected a few from Mr. Thurston’s tables : 


Ho, of Av, 
Meo Ceph- 
Mea^uretf. IndeTt, 

Badagas, 40 ... 717 - 

Totks . 25 -- 73*3 *■ 

Kotas . 2S 74 'I 

Paniyans 25 74 


Length 

Av. 

Naso] 

Fftci.1i 

Angle. 

1S9 .. 

^ * 

.. 7 >’ 

m - 

* 74'9 ' 

,. 68 “ 

192 „ 

■ 75 'S ■ 

.. 70’ 

1S4 

. 95 *J • 

.. 67 “ 




Patio of 

Stature. 

Span 

Span to 
Siai,svioD 

1641 
S‘4i " 

. 1717 

104 6 

1696 

. 175<^ 

1033 

1629 

$■4 

. 16S3 

IOJ'3 




The Todas possess exactly the same average 
stature as the 89,000 Germans, whose measurements 
are given by Gould, and just miss being included 
with the English among the very tall races of the 
world. Between the Todas and the next tallest class 
measured by Thurston, the Sheik Muhammadans 
(1645 mm.), there is a well-defined gap of 51 mm. 
(2 inches). The tallest men he came across were a 
Toda(i850 mm. = 6ft. fin.), and a Badaga (1S32 mm. 
= 6ft. ^in.). The Paniyans have the shortest average, 
and also have the relatively longest arms. 

Measurements which are useful in some other 
places have no diagnostic value in Southern India, 
such for example as the cephalic index and the facial 
angle. It is, however, worthy of note that the Todas, 
Kotas, and Badagas have the longest heads recorded 
by Thurston, and are in this respect separated from 
the Paniyans, The facial angle, though of great 
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importance in separating prognathous from or- 
thognathous races, is of little use as an aid to 
comparison and classification of the different com¬ 
munities of Southern India, in whom the average 
of the angle of Cuvier (with its vertex at the edge 
of the incisor teeth) ranges in the people examined 
by Thurston between 67* and 7i''' Here, again, only 
the Badagas reach 71", only one other group besides 
the Kotas reach 70“, and only the Sheik Muhammadans 
and the Paniyans fall as low as 67“, 

Existing materials do not enable us to prosecute 
the analysis much further, but among the non-Aryan 
tribes of Southern India it appears as if we could trace 
two groups; (i) a taller, with moderately long arms, 
with long heads, and distinctly dolichocephalic, a 
moderate facial angle, and a mesorhlne nose; {2) a 
very short, long-armed group, doHchoceplialic, more 
prognathous, and a very platyrhine nose. The Nilgiri 
Hill tribes are typical examples of the former group, 
and the dark-skinned, curly-haired Paniyans of the 
latter group. 

It is a common belief among the European planting 
community that the Paniyans are of African origin, 
and descended from ancestors who were wrecked on 
the Malabar coast. This theory, which is based 
solely on their general appearance, breaks down on 
investigation. Of their origin nothing definite is 
known. An interesting account of these people is 
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given by Thurston, and it is evident that we are 
dealing with a very primitive group of mankind, w o 
have left traces of their former greater extension m 
the broad noses which occur among the lower Hindu 


In his earlier work Dr. Collignon, like other Frenc 
anthropologists, was inclined to place great value on 
the nasal index of the living as a distinguishing 
character of the races of Western Europe. Taking 
the three main constituents of the French nation, he 
found* the nasal indices came out in the following 


order:— 

Kymri 

Mediterraneans 

Celtst 


63‘39 

65-48 

67*20 


and he naturally thought this was an excellent means 
of further distinguishing between the tall, dolicho¬ 
cephalic, fair race that came from the north, the fairly 
short, dolichocephalic, dark race of the south, and the 


short, brachycephalic, dark race of the centre. 

In the same paper (p. 508) Collignon formulates 
the law that “ In a given race leptorhiny is m direct 
relation to stature; the more it is raised, the longer 
the nose, the lower it is, the more the nose tends to 
mesorhiny.” 

As a result of his later researches Collignon finds 

* R COLLIGNON, “fitude antbropomdtrique dldmentaire des pem- 
cipales Races de France," Bull. Soc. <fAn/hrep. de Fans, 1883 , p. S02- 
This term is used in Bro-c3,^s sense* See ] ^5^* 
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that the nasal Index in the living is of littk practical 
value in French anthropology He says 

“ Like the stature, the nasal index has recei\ ^ serio 
blow (tm being in the front rank for the cl-sificat.on_of 

European races). It is true that this c trunks 

its incomparable value for the separation of the mam trunks 
of mankind, but, so far as concerns the European races, 
oroSXso-called.it is incontestable that its value is dimin¬ 
ished The ethnic scale, which is naturally of a narrow 
range between races so allied to one another, may te 
neufralised by local variations in height. 
thit the importance of the index is only relative, and that it 
cL™«er of prooMoo which we fonoerly c,cd,.ed 

it with/' 

We must now pass to a consideration of the nose 
from a cranlological point of view. In the skull we 
find that the prominent part of the nose is formed ot 
two elements, the nasal hms, and the upper jaw or 
maxillary bones; the former constitute the 
the nose, the latter bound the lateral and inferior 
margin of the nasal aperture, and they also flank the 
nasal bones so as to separate them from the orbits 
The nasal bones are bounded above y t e ronta 
or bone of the forehead. The mid point of the 
fronto-nasal suture is termed by anthropologists the 

nasion, the corresponding spot m the 

the root. The nasal aperture is technically called 

* R. COLUGNON “Ambropolcgie dc la France; Dordogne,” etc.. 

Mittu Soc^ dAntk. de Paris ( 3 ), I-i i®94i P- 43- 
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the aperlura pyriformis, the lower border of which 
has certain characteristics to which reference will 
be made. In the middle line of this lower border 
there is usually a bony projection, the nasal spine, 
which is continuous with the gristly and partly ossified 
nasal septum. There is no need to refer to the 
gristly portions of the external nose, as these are 
macerated away in dried skulls, and, though a de¬ 
scription of them is here omitted, it must be 
remembered that they support and give the form to 
the nose as seen in the living subject. 

The height of the nose is the line joining the 
nasion to the corresponding point at the base of the 
nasal spine. 

The breadth is the greatest diameter of the nasal 
aperture. 

The cranial nasal index is the ratio of the nasal 
breadth to its height; this is obtained by multiplying 
the former by one hundred and dividing the product 
by the latter. The indices are grouped by Broca 
in a three-fold classification into broad, medium, and 
narrow noses, the figures being :— 

J'rencli arvd ‘ Franltfort agreement/’ 

— 48 • L£ptorhin€ , . , — 47 

4S-55 * Mtsorhim , . » 47 “’ 5 i 

53 + . Platyrhint . * .51 + 

The nasal indices to the left are those that were 
first suggested by Broca, and which have been 
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subsequently adopted by French and English anthro¬ 
pologists; to the right are those in general use in 
Germany, as accepted at the "Frankfurter Ver- 
standigung.” 

In the following table I have collected from Broca, 
Topinard, Flower, and other sources a selection 
of nasal indices. It is evident that we have here 
the same story that is told by the nasal index of the 
living. The black races are platyrhine, whether they 
come from Africa or Oceania. The yellow races, 
including the Indo-Polynesians and Americans, are 
mesorhine, and the European races are leptorhlne. 

TABLE OF CRANIAL NASAL INDICES. 

Platvrhine Races, 



affican. 


Bushmen 

. 6 o '2 

Kordofan 

* 55-4 

Lower Guinea * 

. 58-8 

Upper Guinea * 

^ 55'^ 

Kaffirs 

■ 578 

Senegal 

■ 55-1 

Hottentots 

■ STS 

Nubians 

• SS'i 


ocEAmc. 


Tasmanians 

* 57^4 

New Caledonians 

- 

Fijians 

. S 7 ‘^ 

Papuans, S»E , 

• 

Australians 

■ S ^‘9 




Mesorhine Races, 


Javanese 

. 5**4 

Chinese 

, 49*0 

Malays (various) 

■ 50‘3 

Polynesians 

, 48^0 

Lapps 

• So‘» 

Japanese 

• 4 ^ 

Annamites 

- SO'* 

Americans 

• 47 '^ 
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Leptokhine Races. 


Berbers of Biskra . 
Italians of Lombardy 4^*3 
Egyptians . - 47’^ 

Russians . ■ 4^'^ 

Parisians * • 4<>7 

Auvergnats . - 4 ^'^ 


English » ■ 4^*^^ 

Syrians ■ * 45'® 

Arabs ^ * 45‘5 

Berbers (Kabyles) . 44'^ 

Eskimo * • 43'® 


On or two points call for comment It wlll^ be 

seen that at the limits of each group there are indices 
which should numerically be placed in the next group. 
For example, the New Caledonians and the Papuans 
of the archipelago at the extreme south-east of 
British New Guinea have mesorhine instead of 
platyrhine indices; this is due directly or indirectly 
to a crossing with Polynesians. Of this we have 
direct evidence for the New Caledonians, and I 
have adduced evidence* for a migration from the 
Melanesian Archipelago into the south-east of New 
Guinea; but these Melanesians had already been 
subjected to Polynesian influence. The nasal index 
of the Polynesians is at the extreme lower end of 
mesorhiny. The Berbers of Biskra have^ doubtless 
had their nose broadened by Nigritic mixture, for 
the pure Berbers are among the most leptorhine 
of men. The Lombardians have an exceptionally 
high index for Europeans. By their exceptionally 
low index the Eskimo are sharply separated from 


A. C. Haddon, "The Decorative Art of British New Guinea.” 
Cunningham Memoir X. Rof- Irish Acad., 1894. 
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the Mongolic and American races; this fact is m 
harmony with their very dolichocephalic cranium 
(index about 72) and long face. The exact relation- - 
ships of these interesting people is not yet e nite y 
established. 

The nasal index of the primitive Andaman 
Islanders (50-9) and that of the nearly equa y 
primitive Veddahs (52-5) are smaller than one might 
expect, as these races are very unspecialized groups 
of mankind. The new-born French infant, accord¬ 
ing to Broca, has an index of 59 ‘ 2 , and is, conse¬ 
quently. about as platyrhine as the Bushmen of South 

^ One word of warning is necessary; although the 
nasal indices In the living and in the skull agree very 
well as a whole, it must be distinctly understood that 
there is no necessary relation between them It is 
impossible to even approximately calculate the one 

index from the other. _ 

The learned Broca* has made a comparative study 

of the nasal index in the skull of Egypt and France, 
and in both cases he has proved that the nasal index, 
despite numerous crossings, was perpetuated lor 

centuries without important changes. ^ 

We need not enter into a discussion concerning the 
ethnical relationships of the earliest population of 

* P. BROCA, “ Recherche* sur I’iedice A^ihropologU, i.. 

1872, p. I. 
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Egypt; it is generally admitted that they were funda¬ 
mentally a branch of the great Mediterranean race, 
but there is no doubt that several ethnic elements 
entered into their composition. The two types to 
which 1 have already referred, and which Pruner-Bey* 
first described as the fine and coarse type, are found 
in the subterranean galleries of Sakkara, which belong 
to the IVth Dynasty (about 4000 b.c.), and equally 
occur in the collections 0/ skulls of the ancient empire. 
Whatever may be the origin of the fine type, it is 
only the coarse type that participates in the characters 
of the Nigritic peoples of Nubia. This prehistoric 
mixture must have been already ancient at the begin¬ 
ning of the Pharaonic period, for the characters of 
the Egyptian race have since been maintained with 
a remarkable stability; whence we may conclude that 
the effects of this crossing had at that early period 
already arrived at this condition of stability, and this 
could only be realized at the end of a great number 
of generations. 

The nasal index of the skulls of the IVth Dynasty 
had a mean of 47‘93, and in this figure one may 
recognize the influence of the platyrhine races of 
Nubia. Let us now see what happened to the nasal 
index in later times. 

It is known that in the Pharaonic times the valley 

* Pruner-Bey, " Recherches sur I’origin dc I’ancienne race 
^gyptienne," Mem. Soc. tVAnih., i., 1S61. 
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of the Nile was invaded in turns from the south, 
the east, and the west, and thus received influences 
from the Nubian or Ethiopian race, from the Syro- 
Arab or Semitic race, and from the Lybian or Berber 
race. 

The Persian, Macedonian, and Roman conquests 
further introduced new Asiatic or European elements, 
and the Semitic element was restored more fully and 
persistently by the Arab conquest. In spite of all 
these mixtures, the nasal index of the existing Kopts 
does not differ perceptibly from that of the ancient 
graves. 

About the IVth Dynasty* (3998-3721 B.c,). 
before all these invasions, the mean nasal index was, 
as we have seen, 47-95 i among the Kopts of the 
nineteenth century it is 47-15. Is this because all the 
people who were successively established in Egypt 
had the same nasal index ? By no means; for the 
index of the victorious Ethiopians was greater, whilst 
that of the Syro-Arab peoples and of the Berber 
tribes was, on the contrary, very small. MM. Hamy 
and Broca obtained twenty-two skulls from an ancient 
interment in the Island of Elephantine, opposite to 
Assouan, at the foot of the First Cataract, near the 
border of Upper Egypt and Nubia; the nasal index 
was 55-17. 

* The dates of the dyniisties arc those given by Flinders Petrie in his 
History of Egypt. Second Ed,, i., 1895, P- -S*- 
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It is known that the Vlth* Dynasty 3503-3322 
B.c.) had its origin in Elephantine. So much 
for the Ethiopians. As to the Syro-Arabs, there 
is no doubt they had a very small nasal index, 
since that of recent Arabs is only 45 ' 57 . and 
that of Syrians 45-87. There remain the Lybian 
and Berber peoples, who established themselves in 
the Delta during the XIXth Dynasty, and who later, 
under Psammetik, gave a dynasty to Egypt, It is 
admitted that these peoples have a remarkably low 
nasal index. Broca measured ten Kabyle (Berber) 
skulls that had an index of 44-28, and some Guanches 
who belonged to the same race, had an index of 

44 ’ 25 - 

At the Xlth Dynasty {2821-2778 b.c.), after the 
Dynasty of Elephantine, which was the Vlth, and 
which lasted for over 200 years, the index rose to 
48-43. Under the XVIIIth Dynasty (1587-1327 bx.), 
which followed close the long domination of Syro- 
Arab pastoral kings, it was maintained at 48-77; 
under the dynasties that followed, until the Mace¬ 
donian period, it descended to 47*28. These are in¬ 
significant oscillations, and quite as insignificant is 
the change which has followed the Arab conquest of 
the Seventh Century, as the existing Kopts have an 

* Broca says “ Vlth Dynasty,” but according to Flinders Petrie 
{History of Egypt, i., p. 69 ), the Vth Dynasty (3721-3S03 “.C.) was of 
Elephantine origin. 
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index of 47*15. One sees then, if the mixtures of 
races have been able to exercise a slight influence 
on the nasal index of the Egyptians, this influence 
has only been temporary. 


MEAN NASAL INDEX OF EGYPTIANS AT 
VARIOUS PERIODS. 


(From Broca.) 


Nasal IndeJC. 


Foiitth Dynasty 

Eleventh „ , . * 

Eighteenth ,, ^ * 

Later » («P ‘o Ptolemeys) 

Average of Ancient Egypt 
Modern Egypt (Kopts) 


47*93 

4843 

4877 

47-28 

47 88 

47*15 


Craiiml 

. 76*40 

. 75*4«> 

. 76'02 
. 73*38 
.. 75*58 
,. 76*39 


The persistence of the nasal index has not been 
less remarkable among the peoples who, from the 
most remote periods, have occupied the soil of 

For the Mammoth Period, Broca had only two 
skulls from Eyzies, whose indices were 48*98 and 
45 09. The mean index of these would be 47, but as 
Broca points out, the true average index is the index 
of the means and not the mean of the indices; as the 
nasal height in these cases were 24 and 22 (mean 
23), and the breadth 51 and 49 (mean 50), the index o 

the means is 46. 

The neolithic series is not homogeneous, but we 
may conclude that the peoples of the polished-stone 
age, so far as is known, were leptorhine. 
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MIuAN NASAL INDEX OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
POPULATIONS OF FRANCE. 


(From Rroca.) 

Nasal Index* Cratiral Index. 


Mammoth Period (Ey^tes) . . . 

46 

■ 74-25 

Neolithic Period . , . 

46‘93 ■ 

• 7 S'oi 

Bronze Age (Orrony) . ... 

46 89 . 

79-26 

Gauls of the Iron Age . ... 

43-68 . 

76-93 

Gallo-Romans (Third and Fourth Centirv) 

46-74 . 

78-55 

Merovingians (Seventh Century) 

48-87 . 

76-36 

Parisians (Twelfth Century) . . , 

48-23 . 

79-18 

„ (Sixteenth Century) . , * 

47'97 • 

79-56 

„ (Nineteenth Century) . . . 

46-81 . 

79'44 


The low index remains constant through the Bronze 
Age. The fifteen Gaulish skulls of the Iron Age 
measured by Broca belonged to at least a century 
before the conquest by Ciesan The Roman invasion 
did not modify the index. 

Most of the Merovingian skulls came from a 
cemetery at Chelles* The interment belonged to 
somewhat different dates, but it is probable that most 
of the skulls belong to the second half of the seventh 
century. Eleven more ancient skulls, that were 
found in a lower layer, have a mean index of 51*52, 
the more recent series of 44 skulls average 48*83 ; 
the total mean of the Chellian skulls being 49*36. 
The nasal index of some Merovingian skulls found at 
Champlieu descend to 47*58. 

Amid all these variations one fact shines clear, 
that in all the Merovingian graves the nasal index 
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is markedly above that of the earlier populations of 
France. The Franks then brought to the country, 
which received its name from them, a new nasal type. 
In any case it is certain that the Franks had a nasal 
index of over 48, consequently they were not lepto- 
rhine like the people of Western Europe, but meso- 
rhine like the MongoHc peoples. They belonged to 
the white-skinned, fair-haired, Teutonic race, but 
must be regarded as a distinct variety of it. There 
is no reason to believe that we have here traces of 
those remnants of the mesorhinic hordes of Attila 
who fled towards Pannonia. 

Wherever they came from, or however they 
acquired their nose, the arrival of the Franks 
augmented in a marked manner the mean nasal 
index of the population of Southern Gaul. 

We will now follow the modifications of the nasal 
index in later periods. Under the three Frankish 
kings Paris became the capital of Neustria; the 
aristocratic class congregated there, and were so 
numerous as to escape better than elsewhere the 
effects of mixture. In the Twelfth Century the 
mean nasal index of the Parisians was still meso¬ 
rhinic, but It had already descended from 48-87, 
the mean number of the Merovingians, to 48-25— 
an index that is nearly leptorhine. In the succeeding 
centuries it continued to diminish, and at present it 
has returned to the figure (46-81) that it had before 
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the Frankish period, and the influence of the foreign 
race has now disappeared from the mean nasal index. 

Concerning, the nasal bones it may be noted that 
among the white races they are usually arched and 
prominent; among the yellow races, the Malays and 
the Negroes, they are fiat. They are often, in addition, 
short and very broad among the Negroes, and fre- 



The tower border of the Apertura pytiformEs of Orang-utan ; from Hovorka. 

quently long and narrow among the Chinese. The 
bridge of the nose ts almost always flat in infants, 
and as we have just seen it usually remains so in 
the lower races, and it frequently also persists in 
this condition in women of higher races. 

Lastly, I must draw attention to the variations that 
occur in the lower margin of the apertura pyriformis. 

In the apes the floor of the nasal cavity passes 
insensibly on to the surface of the upper jaw, and 
there is consequently no definite inferior border to 
the nasal aperture. This condition may obtain 
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among human skulls, and it is known by the name 
of simian groove. 

Of more frequent occurrence than the last is the 
condition which is characteristic of the human infant, 
in which the floor of the nasal chamber passes by 
a variable but distinct angle on to the surface of the 
maxilla. This is termed the forma iu/antiiis. 

The characteristic human condition is that in which 
the lower border of the pyriform aperture is formed 



Fig, is. 

The four types of the lower border of the Apertum pyriforniis in man ; 
from Hovorka. 

foTina anthTX>plim (Lower Austrsafi, 30 years old) I Fossa: preiiasales 
(Bavarian, 49 years old)r c. Forma infantilis (child, 3* years 
d. Simian groove (Javancsej aS 3fears old). 

by a distinct thin ridge which sharply cuts off the 
floor of the nasal cavity from the alveolar portion of 
the maxilla. This is the forma anikropina. 

In some skulls there is a pair of depressions immedi¬ 
ately external to the lower border of the apertura pyri- 
formis. These are known as the fossae prenasaks. 

It frequently happens that a skull with a forma 
infantilis may be transitional between the simian 
groove on the one hand or between a forma prenasalis 
or a forma anthropina on the other. No well-defined 
limits separate these various conditions. 
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Hovofka.^ gives the following sta.ttstics concerning 
the distribution of these varieties among various peoples: 


No, examined. 

A nth r op. 

Pretiasol. 

Infant. 

Simian, 

191 

Germans . 

131 

10 


44 

, 6 

187 

Cechs 

m; 

2 I 


40 

' 9 

57 

Austrians . 

49 

2 


4 

2 

82 

Russians * 

46 

H 


iS 

■ 4 

34 

Magyars . 

16 *** 

5 


9 

4 

16 

Gypsies * 

11 

I 


2 

. 2 
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Greeks 

83 ... 

4 


42 

. 4 

U 

Italians , 

54 

2 

... 

^5 

. ■— 

i6 

Mummies. 

9 ... 

— 


6 

I 

15 

Chinese . 

5 

3 


6 

I 

22 

Malays 

7 -- 

2 


S 

s 

10 

Peruvians. 

5 

I 


4 

. ■' — 

93 

927 

Negroes . 

24 

557 

9 

74 


25 

223 

73 

Speaking in general 

terms 

one 

may say 

that til 


simian groove is most frequent in the negroes, 
Australians, and the black races generally. The 
infantile condition is common among negroes, the 
yellow races, and Southern Europeans. The fossae 
prenasales are also frequent among the yellow races, 
while the forma anthropina is characteristic of the 
Northern Europeans,f 

* O* Hovorka (Edl, von Zderas) Die jEussere Nase^ eim nnaio* 
viisck-anihropologischc Studk, Vienna, iS 93 ^ (This paper contains an 
extensive bibliography*) 

t Since the above was in type, Professor A* Macalister has written a 
paper on “The Apertura pyriformis^' {Jottrn. Anat. and Pkys.^ xxxii., 
January, 1S98, p, 223), in which he describes these four conditions, to 
which he gives the following names: Orygmocraspedote (simian groove), 
Amblycraspcdote (forma infantilis), Bothrocraspedote (fossae prenasales)^ 
Oxycraspedote (forma anthropina). 







CHAPTER V. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE DORDOGNE 
DISTRICT 

I HAVE previously alluded to the brilliant ethno¬ 
graphical work done by Dr. ColHgnon,* and 1 have 
made an abstract of his researches in the Dordogne 
District of West Central France in order to demon¬ 
strate the lines upon which such inquiries should be 
conducted, and to illustrate the results that follow 
from a blending of anthropological investigations with 
the records of history. We have here a very happy 
example of an anthropological analysis which supplies 
the data for a subsequent historical synthesis. 

The region under consideration consists partly of 
the calcareous beds, and partly of primitive rocks 
of the Central Plateau of France; the limiting line 
between them is shown on map (Fig* 19)1 the east 
it passes into the mountainous mass of Auvergne. 
The five Departments which constitute this region are 
traversed from east to west by the gradually decrcas- 

* R. COLLtGNON, “ Anthropologic de la France : Dordogne, Charente, 
Corrize, Creuse, Haute-Vienne,” S&c. {P Anth. de Parie (3), I, 1894- 
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ing elevations of the Limousin Mountains, which 
serve as barriers between the three basins of the 
Dordogne, or rather of its right affluents the Dronne, 
Isle, V^zere, and Correze; of the Charente and of 


Fig* i6. 

Sketcli Map of the Dordogne DistricL 

the left affluents of the Loire, the Vienne, Gartempe, 
Creuse, and Cher. A line running roughly north and 
south, starting at the junction of Charente and Haute- 
Vienne and passing not far to the east of P^rigueux, 
would separate the fertile district to the west from the 
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poor lands to the east. At certain points in the latter, 
as in the Limousin, the valleys are rich, but the 
uplands are infertile, and produce only chestnuts 
and scanty cereals. 

The physical features of the population studied by 
Dr. Collignon are mainly those of the conscripts for 
the xii' Corps d’arm^e who are recruited from these 
five Departments. 

The characters are given in the order of importance 
that Dr. Collignon allocates to each. 

CEPHALIC INDEX. 

This index is the ratio of the breadth of the head 
to its greatest length, the latter being taken as too. 
In dealing with skulls, anthropologists usually arrange 
the indices in three groups: (i) Doltchocephals, with 
an index of less than 75: {2) Mesaticephals, with an 
index between 75 and 80; (3) Brachyceplials, having 
an index of over So. It is the practice of some anthro¬ 
pologists to deduct two units from the corresponding 
index of the living head so as to reduce the cephalic 
to the cranial index. 

There is a tendency at present not to lay too much 
stress upon these purely empirical divisions, and some 
would raise the upper limit of doHchocephaly two 

or three units. ... 

The following table gives the distribution of the 

cephalic indices in the five Departments; m the case 
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of Dordogne a further analysis is made, which proves 
that the southern part of that Department is much 
more brachycephalic than the northern. The mean 
index of this Department, if alone considered, gives 
extremely little information. 


CEPHALIC INDEX^PROPORTION PER CENT. 



Cha- 

rente. 

— ■ 

Haute^ 

Vienne, 

Crease. 

Correze, 

Dor¬ 

dogne, 

North 

Dor¬ 

dogne. 

South 

Dor- 

doguc. 

67-69 

■17 

_ 


_ 

•22 

■30 

_ _ 

70-74 

S^6o 

37S 

‘SS 

— 

S- 9 S 

8*24 

— 

75-79 

41 -95 

37-81 

19*34 

6-90 

38-30 

48-53 

H-S 4 

8^84 

41*82 

42-S6 

62.3S 

43-27 

39.46 

37-63 

44-22 

85-89 

10*85 


16.92 

4*91 

13-83 

5-00 

39-92 

90-94 

*So 

*84 

■88 

7-93 

2-13 

■30 

6-93 

9 S -97 

— 


—^ 

'I7 

■11 

— 

•39 

Mean index | 

80.43 

80-93 

82*16 

84-93 

80*70 

— 

— 


It is evident that this table indicates considerable 
differences in the ethnic constitution of each Depart¬ 
ment. Taking the extremes, we have, on the one 
hand, North Dordogne with its 8'5 per cent, of indices 
below 75, or Charente with 57 and only "5 of ultra- 
brachycephals, and Correze on the other, which has 
no dolichocephal below 75, but has 8'i per cent, of 
indices over 90. 

Taken as they stand, the great majority of these 
indices fall into the brachycephalic division, while 
very few are dolichocephalic. 
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The mean index of the French population being 
83‘5 7 . Dr. Collignon, in order to simplify matters, 
describes as brachycephals those indices above 83. 
The cantons which come under this grouping form 



Fig. 17. 

The Dblriliulion of ihe CephaJk Index in ihe Dordogne District; 
after CoUignon. 

Areo^ with on iiitlcx of [as thao shaded ; those bctwecb 80 and 
left blank ; those over 83, pt)ss-liatdied. 

a compact mass to the south and south-east, as is seen 
in the accompanying map. To the north there are 
two islands in which the index docs not e.xceed 83-8. 

Inversely, and as a matter of convenience, he 
regards as dolichocephalic all the regions in which 
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the index is less than 80. Two large groups of 
dolichocephalic cantons are isolated by this means, 
the more important covers two-thirds of the Depart¬ 
ment of Dordogne {the valleys of the Isle and of 
the Dronne), and about one half of Charente, 
mainly to the south and south-east. The other 
has Limoges for a centre and the seven cantons that 
surround it. 

In the narrow band of country between these two 
groups the index is 81. 

This clearly-defined distribution is of the greatest 
importance, for alone it provides a key to the local 
ethnography. 

Another point not less worthy of attention is the 
clear manner in which these two head types are 
separated: (i) between the two Departments of 
Dordogne and Correze ; (2) between the two poruons 
of Dordogne, which are separated by the rivers 
V^zere and Dordogne. 

As a matter of fact the boundary between the two 
Departments of Dordogne and Correze was formerly 
precisely that between P^rigord and Limousin, and 
in earlier times between the Petrocorii and Lemovices. 
To the right of this entirely conventional frontier the 
indices run from 85*4 87'3i while to the left they 

vary from 7S7 to 81'4, but there is nothing in history 
to explain this discrepancy. The explanation appears 
to be that well before the Conquest the two peoples 
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differed in race, the one being what C^sar called 
Celts, the other probably belonging to the people 
whom he named Aquitainians. 

The southern portion of Dordogne is also brachy- 
cephalic and Celtic, and so Dr. Collignon is inciined 
to think that it did not form part of the territory of 
the Petrocorii, but that it should be divided among 
the Nitiobriges and Cadurci, whose equally brachy- 
cephalic descendants still people Lot-et-Garonne and 
Lot. 

Another line of evidence supports this conclusion. 
It is known that the primitive episcopal dioceses 
corresponded to the territories of the ancient Roman 
dviiatcSy since a bishop was established in each city 
by the emperors. Whilst the northern, eastern, and 
western frontiers of the diocese of P^rigueux 
correspond very closely with that of the modern 
Department, the region south of the Vdzere belongs 
to the Bishop of Cahors, which tends to show that 
the natives of the south of Dordogne are the de¬ 
scendants not of the Petrocorii, but of the Cadurci. 

The differences between the two parts of Limousin, 
of which the one forms part of Correze and the other 
the south of Haute-Vienne, can be explained in an 
analogous manner. The former is brown and 
braehycephalic, while the latter is fair and dolicho¬ 
cephalic. 

One may well believe that the Lemovices, those 
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of the neighbourhood of Limoges, were no more 
Petrocorii than Celtae, but a fair people of Belgic 
or Germanic origin, established in Cekica, who had 
overlorded the Eincient brachycephalic people who 
there preceded them. 

Inversely, Briva-Curetia, another old Gaulish town 
of Limousin, was the centre of gravitation of the 
first inhabitants, if not their capital. 

In Charente there is only one canton in which the 
mean index rises over 83. In this canton of 
Chabanais is the small village of Chassenom on 
the left bank of the Vienne. It is interesting to see 
the old Celtic race here, preserved with a relative 
purity, still grouped around the ruins of its oppidum 
(Cassinodunum), where, compared with the rest of the 
Department, it appears as an island surrounded by the 
combined flood of brown and fair dohchocephals. 

COLOUR OF THE HAIR AND EYES. 

A statistical inquiry concerning the distribution of 
the colours of the eyes and hair leads to the following 
results. The browns predominate markedly over the 
blonds. But for a group of cantons in Creuse all 
the district should be ranged under the brown or 
moderately brown categories. 

In the following table the numbers are in relation 
to too, the differences between too and the fairs and 


TIfE DOA'EOCNE DIETE/Cr 


thf.' d'lrks TK.‘prt:scnt thi; eyes Hml hair of intcrincdiAtc 
imi :- 




nair- 

Nulf lUilTlI Ilf 

fji'ci anij hair. 

L'xn.'ra 

4hirk 


TiW. 

niark. 

J'Air. 

Duk 

md 

lilork. 

libtk 1 
trtsly. 

UfihE. 


1 -ovcir 

Hjiutc-VkoTic 

36-7 


31 d 

496 



37 1 

79 

CtCMlC ^ 

Jl'7 

33-3 

ai -9 

5J-V 

6 'Ji 

^S-3 

33 J .6 

ICH 5 

ChAffnid 

33 a 1 

I3-& 

17-3 

J7-& 



406 


Cojite . 


^3-3 

r5'4 

5*-4 




IR-A 

iJorilugiie » 

34 5 

aj £ 


™'3 1 

13-05 

1 = 4*6 

45-tJ 

30-4 


On comparing; this table with the map, il will be 
seen that although Dordogne has an absolute greater 
niunlier of blonds than Corfizc it is relatively darker, 
owing to thi: fact li>at the chirks are greatly in excess 
in certain cantons; in other word.s, nordogne is 
more ixitchy and CorrcKC more uniform in the 
distribution of their hair and eye colours. It is 
evident in using the word blond this term is em¬ 
ployed in only a relative sense. It is with this 
reserve and for the sake of convenience that the 
term blond will be employed. In the most bio ml 
group, that in the neighbourhood of Aubusson in 
Creuse, tlie blonds aiiiDUtit to only cent. 

that is to say, onc-tlunl, 

In order to gain a clear conception of the distribu- 
linn of the hair and eye colours, it will be simpler to 
assume the whole region as originally inhabited by a 
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brown population, and thou to foliow the probable 
route of the blonds. 

Tlie most Jm[v^rLfLftL spill where ibe blond type is 
best pre-served is tlie Oist of ihe Dcjiariment of 



TEiti Di£tz?bl3tC0D of C^bliQed lldr and E^-c CaSnur In T^ifiln^c T>ivlrkl; 
ftAfr Ca1liig:ni7tii 

£j(«Cli U ^WWW rtwn »I0 Ib, !«!□ Lktik f inv^ Em-tulehoL 

Creuse, especially the plateau of GentiouK: and the 
iip|)cr basin of the river CJtcr anti of its left iiffluents. 

'I'he second relatively blond region has Limoges 
for its centre. Jn certain spots the tj’pe is preserved 
with a rcfruirkabie purity^ particularly among the 
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women. Dr. Coliignon very much struck with 
ihc resemblance of these to the women of Coteiitiri 
til Nornian^ly, It appeturs that the blonds railiate 
from Limoges in four cllrcctiotifi; {ij lowarils the 
north in the lUrection of the okl Roman road of 
Argentoinagosand Avaricum (Argentan and Bourges), 
later the route to Paris, that is to say, along the road 
which united this town with the great blond centres 
of the North of France; {2) towards the east where 
it joins with blonds of the Cher region; (3) to the 
wi-st In tile direction of Angoulcmc ; and (4) soiilh- 
wartls towards PiIrigueuK, 

The thir^I route of blond imTiiIgration w'ould be the 
route from Paris to Bort!eau.\ through Angoulemc. 

Lintoges formed a centre, and towards the four 
points of the compass lay four very ancient and 
important towns, Avaricum (Bourges), Gergovia 
(Clermont), Vesuna (Piirigucu.x), and Ecolisma 
(Angouleme). 

The latter town was the only one of the four 
that was not imiled to Limoges either by a 
Roman road of the first order, or later by a postal 
route; and wc find in the region between thrae 
towns the blonds are deficient. The jnij>ortaiicc of 
the communications between Limoges and Bordeaux 
through P^rigueux is affirmed by the long line of 
blonds which iMiciir along that route. To take a 
biological simile, Limoges represents a ganglion 
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protruding Its nervo fibres in all direelions towards 
Ollier similar ^janglia. 

The distribution of black hair is worthy of note. 
Ill Dordogne it Is market! in i& Donilc^ in the valleys 
of the rivers Dordogne, Isle, and Dronne. Secondary 
centres eictcnd towards the north of Charente and 
of Creuse. There is thus a current inverse to that of 
the blonds. The great pressure of blonds came from 
the north-east and from the north i it traversed the 
district obliquely in a north-east to south-west line. 
Inversely the black-haired race appears to be massed 
in the south-west, and to be distributed, with a 
gradually decreasing iinportaiice. towards the norih- 
tiHst and north. 

STATURE. 

The measurements of the stature are not so 
instructive from a racial point of view ns might have 
been expceiud. 

All the tall statures are massed at the circumference 
gf the four Departments of which the statistics are 
available, with the exception of an important centre 
about Limoges. In the map the distribution of the 
heights over 1640 mtn. (5 ft 4I in.) is shown by the 
vertical lines. In mapping the distribution of the 
Statures under 1610 (s ft 3 i in.) it is seen that 
besides several scattered areas towards the south 
of the district under discussion, there is a large central 
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area which, foliowinu the example of Broca w ho round 
a shnilar area of a dwarfed populaLion lu Basse 
Bretagne, Dr. CoJlJgnon c;ilJs Limousin black 

S|)ot /a iiu/ie 7 wirc /immisin 



Fifl* ifl, 

Tllf D^l^lfl]<utii^?3 of Stiilurfi in ibe Dirf(lit|rnc Dratnrt fthc Dep 4 rtirbe-jH 
of Cnru*c h cimltlKl}; ftJ\cr CoLtii]>ncin, 


fluEiir^ka tfufl (flp OB. 3l Ini I «iSti tisuUicJ , bHwiPm ifii. mmL cm., Wahti 
frurti 1(^4 (5 It 4 | IBrir) W l 4 & fitH. |>ft. || iu.)^ thmdeJ. TM Hb. A B«4|i4«AtA l L= 
^YJoiLc^ uul crriiMj[jH on tha fiacfi 0k Inli Uk ike vnr,. 


In other cantons leas than lo per cent of the 
statures have under j6oo (5 ft, 3 in.), those in the 
black spot have without exception over jo jier cent. * 
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cantons have nttirc than 40 per cent., one has 
5+7 per cent., while that of Saint Malhlen has 67-6 
perceiiL less than 1600. four below 1540, nnd S S per 
Lt. below 1500 (4 rt. n In.)! True dwarfs, that .-S 
those with a stature below 1500 mm., are exceptional 
ever)'where. 

These figures are not due to an ;iccidental and 
temporary selection, as the following figuras of 
liondin prove, which e.^tended over a period of 
thirty years (i^i 1S60). These tables show that 
Uorrlogno, Corriie, and 11 ante-Vienne are among 
the four Departments in the whole of France whicli 
have the greatest number of exemptions from con¬ 
scription owing to deficiency of stature. The neigh¬ 
bouring Department of Puy-de-Dtime rjccupics the 
eighty-fourth rank, with i:S exemptions. 
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Inversely the high statures arc also at a minimum. 
Haute-Vienne having the least pfoiiortion of (all 
people and the greatest jiopulaiion of short people 
pf any peparimcmi of prance. 
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fktiidiit ami Tlmca Ctiiisidcred th.it tlik rcmnrkablG 
sli'^rtnuss u'as [niri.'t^' a c[iii'stiim of mcc, ilic normal 
snia]Int.‘ss of ihc brathy'Cf|jhal-‘i, This very simple 
expLination will no longer suffice, in the presence 
of the dolichocephaly proved for Donlfigtie, Charente, 
ami Haute-Vienne. If we compare the niajK of the 
ilistrlbiition of the cephalic index with those of colour 
and sLaiurc, and mentally superimpose them, ivc find 
that there is absolutely not a shadow of a relation 
lH:twix:n iliL-m. The " black spot" extends alike over 
tin- hiiidiyccphals of Correze, the brown dolicho- 
ccphals of DrwJognc, and the fair dolichoccphals of 
J l:mte*V'icum". Thf;re is then no relation between 
this demoiislrtited piieiiomcnoii and race. 

Some anihro|x>iogiy;(s seek a omsc in the geological 
character of the soil; but here as in Brittany and 
Cotentin it explains nothing- It is true that the line 
of separation between the granites and crystalline 
rocks on the east and the cnlcareons lieds on the west 
runs pretty closely along the southern liortler of the 
black spot; but we also find the greatest number of 
high statures on the granites, and the low statures 
nourish erpmlly well on the Liassic and Cretaceous 
calcareous beds of Sarladwis atid Riberacois. 

The only plausible explanation Is the social coH' 
ditlon, and in this case it is summed up in the expres¬ 
sive French term h mhln. The sleep slopes and 
barren soil only produce fxwr cereals, rye, barley, and 
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buckwheat. The natives live un these, nrtil on m\]k 
aiui Conimunicaiion b tiirtjcijlL; no jjreai 

lillaffc as in the fertile valleys of the Vieiinc anti 
tlartcmpf:, none of the lorgfer industries that enrich 
a fjcojilo. 'Vlii ilie cantons of Vigeois, Uzerchc, ami 
'IVeijjnac in Corri'Kf;,*’ writes M. V^acher, “ the popula¬ 
tion is settled in confined valleys, In deep gonges 
receiving little light and air, vvilh an imiitrinf^ible sub¬ 
soil and marshy groutni." In a jHxir country the most 
elementary hygfieiie is unknown, the death-rate is 
raised, and organic defects are more frequent than 
clscw'hcre. One of the more direct corollaries of 
misery Is ignorance. In many other jiarLs of France, 
such as III the HaiJtes-Alpes mid Sologiie, poverty 
IS allied with ignorance, and results in the ciegencra- 
lion of [he race. 


THK NASAL tNUEX. 

The nasal indejc is the ratio of the breadth of 
the wings of the nose to its length, the latter being 
measured from the root of the nose to wdiere the 
septum passes into the tipper lip. 'I'he narrow noses 
(leptorhiiics) are those with an index below 70 j the 
mesorhines range from 70 to S5 ; while the broad 
noses (platyrhines) are those above S5, 

The mean nasal index is 6S‘K, but the mdividnal 
range is enormous, 49'9 to 96'4, that Is more than 46 
units. As a whole the mesorhine indices, I'.r., those 
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over 70, are nia^ed m the eentre of the five 
Departments. 

Thk dkirihuiioii filtows fii tlie mnfn that of tin; 
stature. But why ? Sniiply m accurihince with a 
law prcvfouj^ly thuis formulated hy Collignun : "fn a 
given raeci leptorhmy k in dircet relation to stature; 
the higher this is raised the longer the nose, the lower 
the height the more the nose tends to mesorhiny/** 

A careful consideration of the data lends to show 
that, independent of stature, the brachycephals po.ssess 
a mean nas;d index of about 69, that is to say very 
near mesorhin)\ which k in agreement w\ih previous 
iiivesiigationic The dolichocephalic races are more 
leptorhinc* 

One result of this inf|iiiry is thul the value of the 
Mrisal induce has received a seritais blow. CerUiinly 
this character is very lm]K>rUnt for the ^iJscrimi nation 
of the great rnmks of mankind^ as has been abund¬ 
antly proved in anthropological hivesligations in India* 
but so far as the European nations are concerned it 
is incontestable that the n^isal index has only a sub¬ 
sidiary and reJative value, 

HEIGHT INDICES OF THE CRANIUM 

The importance of the venical height of the 
cranium as a racial chanFicter has been emphasized 

* ^'fitude oxkihTippoiii^lHquEf dldmentaire dea f»nnci|x-tlK \isvxs dc 
FrAnCtf" j,^ /WijTj j&Sj, p, 
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by Vircilow, but Collignon was the first lo study 
ihis factor in the living. Tlie two lieight itiUfces are 
obtained by comparing the total height of the head 
measured from the vertex to the centre of the car- 
hole with—(i) the length of the head, and (2) its 
greatest breadth, each of these two diameters being 
taken as 100. 

The indices are classified as follows :■— 



Platycephals 

McsDccph^]^ 

Hypucephsls 


A retdly high skull, if it Is very broad, may appear 
relatively low', or a low but very narrow head, may 
appear decidedly hypsicephslic. Hence the necessity 
to consider first the cephalic index, and thereby to 
reCDgnize the normal and harmonic lluctuations of the 
inverse variations of these two vertical indices. 

Dr. Collignon has plottetl llic distriLution of these 
indices for the Department of Dordogne atone. We 
have scim that the northern cantons are what lie 
termed doliclu«ophalic, and the southern are brachy* 
cephalic. The length-height index of the former 
varies between 65 to ami of the latter from 70 
to 72. Taking the mean at 66 and 70 respectively, 
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it follows that the dolichocephals are pbtyceplmlic 
anJ the braeliycephals hypsicephalie; but this pbiy- 
cephnly is a true llattcning of the skull, and is imt 
merely due to a lengthening of the cranium, as it is 
ni>l the most dolichocephalic cantons that arc the 
most ()Luycephalic. 



r>aiciliiai[QD of the n?i)jlit leiiph UHlrilnuIon of lh« lleight-ttiToiliU 
lodt* W J>JitEoems i after CfittltTjCTi, TnJei iB (Jwil-w*! ComfinoiL 
ja + tf jfmktplisUf (JirntnlJ ^ * 


^ ChiMnkJ 5J - h 

- 17 - 6l 


The Uind wiifa k ihack ^kni Hy lia ili™k«li tiLw«a 

diK ifoU 31 ^ 

On the other hand, all the brachycephalic cantons 
have a height-breadth index of from Si to 84, that b, 
tliey arc, or appear to be, platyet:phalic and meso- 
cephaiic, hut their mean is niesoceiihallc. 

The mixed race who inhabit the zone between the 
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brachycepbals ajiil iloUclmceplials (cephalic ititlex 
So-82) is also intermediate with a height-breadth 
index of Sj-Sj, but the dulitItuccjdials At 31 into ivfo 
groups; the one with indices from S5 tu S7 are 
hy|KiicepIiaIic, the others. like the brachycophals, are 
mesoce[ihii 3 ic and platycephalic. 

Thus tile platycephaly of the valley of the Isle is 
established. 

The brachyceplials are only false platyccphak owing 
to ait exaggeration of the transverse tliamettr. 

Without going into further details, we may now 
make an attempt to unravel the ethnology of these 
five Departments, 'r:Lkfug the throe characters of 
cephalic index, colour and stature, we can distinguish: 
short and dark or tall and fair brachyccphnlji; fair, tall 
dolichocej>hais and dark dolichocephals. 

The brachyceplials occupy all the region south of 
the rivers Dordogne and Vdzere, the w'holc of the 
Department of Corrt^ijc ainl the cost of that of Crouse. 
The brown brachycephalic type extends to the 
mountainous region of Auvergne, to the east of 
France and to ilie south of Germany. This race of 
short, dark brachycephals is a well-marked type which 
has reecived several names. Dr. CoJIignon, fur w'unt 
of a belter term, adopts Hnica's designation of Celts, 
as the founder of J•TeI^ch Anthrojiology considered 
that these were essentially the Ccltae of Ctesar. They 
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are often called Auvergnais. The fair variety 
is due to a crossing of this type; with tiio fair race. 
A similar racial inj.'ttigre occurs in Lorraine. 

The fair lif.ilichocephals inhahit the upper valley 
of the Cher; the neighbourhood of Limoges, whence 
liiey sproiul to the south, following the plateaux that 
separate the volleys of the Isle and of the Dordogne ; 
and also the north of Charente, Angoul^me, and in 
genenU along the very ancient route benreen Paris 
and Bordeaux. These are the modified dcsccndanis 
of the tall, fair, dolichocephalic race of North Eurojjc. 
Dr. Collignon speaks of It as the HalLiadt race. 

The brown dollchoccphals rerjuire further analysis, 
(t) A tyjie can bi; distinguished which is character- 
ixed by ibi nriative platycephaly, the extreme broaden* 
ing of the face, a prominent chin, low orbits, and by 
the dark colour of the jjkiii and hair. As It is usual 
in EnrojJc to correlate a long, narrow face with a long 
heatl, and 3 short broad face with a rounded head, 
the association, as in this case, of a long head with a 
broad face forms wliai is termed a disliitrinony. In 
the fair dolichocephals, on tlie other hand, the head is 
high, tltc face narrow, the chin moderately prominent, 
the orbits normal, the .skin, hair, and eyes fair. It is 
obvious that these two rices are entirely distinct. 

(i) A narrow*faced dpiichocephal with a high head 
can be distinguished, but Dr. Coliignon lKlievc.s that 
it is a cross between two races, the brown and the fair 
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dolichocephals. This is a very favourable combination, 
and gives rise to a beautiful variety of man. 

(3) A rare but recognizable type, with an extra¬ 
ordinarily narrow and elongated face, a retreating 
forehead, projecting jaws, and retreating chin; the 
concave nose is so broad as to be nearly platyrhine, 
the hair and skin are dark. 

Putting the second of these two varieties out of 
count, there only remain the brown dolichocephal with 
a disharmonic face, and that with a retreating chin. 
They both live in the basin of the Isle and its 
affluents, as much in Charente as in Dordogne. 

From numerous other investigations we know that 
the Neolithic dolichocephals of Western and Southern 
Europe were a slight people with brown hair. They 
constitute the Mediterranean race of Sergi, the western 
branch being generally termed Iberians. The ancient 
cave-men of France belong to the same race; by 
comparing certain indices of these with the first group 
of our brown dolichocephals, we find a remarkable 
correspondence: —* 



Cephalic 

Index, 

Height'lengih 

iDdex, 

Height-breadth 

Index, 

Caveroe de Fhomme mort 
Old man of Cro-Magnon 
Recent Dordogne , 

Dolicho, 

ij- 

Pi' 

Plalyceph* 

I* 

n 

Mesoceph, 

Platy* 

Meso* 


■* These indices are taken from a subsequent memoir by Dr. 
COLLiGNON, {Mdm, Sec. tfAnl/t. tie Paris), i (3' sdr.), 1895, pp. 94, 9 S* 
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Further, the Cro-Magnon man had a disharmonic 
face; this is also characteristic of the Neolithic doli- 
chocephal of Laugerie, and it survives in their descen¬ 
dants in the valley of the Isle. 

The remaining brown dolichocephalic type, with its 
low-typed, long, narrow, prognathous face, is con¬ 
sidered by Dr. Collignon to be the far-removed 
descendants of the Quaternary race of Canstadt and 
Spy. The same type has been recognized by him 
in Tunis among the Berbers of Djerid (his race 
Gituie), as well as in Dordogne and in the south of 
Charente; that is to say, in places still occupied by 
the descendants of the race of Cro-Magnon. It 
might be expected that the very ancient race of Can¬ 
stadt and the later race of Cro-Magnon were together 
beaten back by the great prehistoric invasions of 
Western Europe. 

A few words will suffice to trace the prehistoric 
settlements and racial movements that have occurred 
in this district. 

The earliest inhabitants were probably the people 
with retreating chins. According to the opinion of 
Dr. Collignon these were kinsmen to Palteolithic man. 
At the present day, as is only to be expected, this type 
is very rarely met with in anything like purity, and it 
is very difficult to isolate it statistically. 

The whole west of Europe was later occupied by 
the brown dolichocephals, the Iberian branch of the 
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j^rcat Mcdiierrancan race, of which the C^o-^^1gnon 
man \v;is a variety. They buried their dead in ihe 
CcTVca of the valleyii of the VtJ/ere, Isle, and Dm line. 
Judgiiipr from their art they were a ^ikilftil |>ei>(.ile, ami 
(lot devoid of culture '■— 

*' Later Isc |>ftluted un aurocliti—later lie pictured a bear— 

PtCLured the sabre-tootlic^ ti^er drawing n mciit to liislnir— 
|"ictitined thv moitnrah'kOLJs mam moth, hiiiFy^ Jibborrents .t!onc— 

Out of the love thAt he bore ih^nu scribing them cleArt)^ on lione-''* 

T{u:rt!p j)rolt;cttrtI in thefr Ixirrcri, rocky valleys, 
wcailicring thtj storm of race conflictp unsiibmerged 

by waves of race migration, still survive the children 
of early Neolithic man. 

Also in Neolithic times a short, dark, brachycephalic 
folk came into Trance fr«>m the cast by two routes 
(lowing north and south of the Alps. The invasion 
followed the left Umk of the Danube, entered the 
vjdicy of the Rhine, and later spread into Trance 
through the pass of Belfort and by the lower Moselle. 
A second, probably later and less imjwjrLmt, invasion 
crossed the river to reach Upjier Italy and ijwitJicr' 
land, and thence gaiticxl the valley of the Rhone. Thus 
liicir migration has been from east to west. 

When the invasions came of the tall, fair ilolielio- 
cephals, — Kymri, Gauls, Gimbn'ans, Burgundians, 
Visigoths, Kranks, &c,, — they more partitiilarfy 

* KUOYARD KU'I.IKC),*'Thlt Stery of UofJ,'’ Tfif Srvttt Scat 

p. t*». 
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followed a course parallel to the North Sea. From 
an ill-determined point to the north-cast or north they 
advanced invariably along the plains, probably on 
account of the chariots which they always brought 
with them. After having covered the plains of North 
Germany, where since then their descendants have 
always lived, and which became a second centre for 
emigrations, they passed to the north of the Black 
Forest to scatter upon the Netherlands and Flanders, 
the valley of the Seine and that of the Rhine. Thence 
their swarms were divided by the central plateau of 
France; one stream being diverted into Italy, the 
other into Spain, and thence to North Africa. 

The Roman conquest scarcely, if at all, affected the 
population of these five Departments, and it is more 
than certain that since then no foreign element has 
produced any result that can be traced, for all the 
Barbarians, as well as the English, belonged to the 
fair race. 

In a subsequent memoir on the Anthropology of 
the South-West of France (Mdm. Soc. d'Anthrop. de 
Paris^ i., 3* sdr., 4“ fascic., 1895), Dr. Collignon sums 
up his conclusions as follows:— 

Such is, after an examination of anatomical 
characters, the distribution of the races in the 
south-west of our country. Is it possible to draw 
therefrom reliable indications of what it was formerly.? 
Regarding this we may lay down this rule. When 
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A nice is well si'iiii'i! in a rcffioii, HxccI to llu; soil 
by a^riculturCi accliinalijfL'il by natural selection ami 
suHicicmly dense, it ojipust-s, for the most precise 
observations confirm it, an eiioniioiis resistance to 
absorption by the iiCM' coiners, wliocvcr they may be. 

The most striking example of this stability of 
seated races, of this force of inertia which renders 
them victorious, is certainly presented to us by 
Kgypt. The modern Feliah differs in nowise from 
his iincistors several millenniums ago, who lived at 
the tiimjs of Toilimes and Rhamescs, although, 
according to the calculations of M. 1 lamy, slavery 
had introduced ii[xni the Ijordcrs of the Nile more 
than twenty millions of tutgroes. 'I’hcsc, in a climate 
which at first sight would he favourable to their 
acclimati/ation, were not able to perpetuate their 
nice, neither directly nor indirectly, that is to sjiy, 
by crossTiig^. All llie more reason, one sjiy, 

that the s^inie can Ix^ of llio hiHtoric conquerors 
of this unfortunate countr}', from the 1 fyksos and the 
Persians down to the Turks and the latest conierfi, the 
Hnjilish. The waves of foreijjn blood iliai have „sj>rctid 
over hiivc di?wLpp(!ared never to return, 

'I he reasons are many. If the aiioriginal race is 
more piuTiierous tlian 3is invaders, and tJiis is nearly 
always ihe it cjinoot be entirely destroyed; 

whatever be the slaughter which accompanies rlin 
conquest, the women and the children are prtLservedK 
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The importance of ihe subsequent crossinjjs cannoi 
then, at the iiiaximunt, ntiab more than onc-tliird. 
The stable condltioni that follows puts then ipss facto 
the new comer Ja a minority from the commencement 
of the conquest, the work of scJcetion by aceilnm- 
tiyation dues tile resL It is a matter of a few 
|(eiicratioiis. 

The only case where the bceupation can tic 
definitive is iJiat of an inviiston by a very sij|ierlor 
race emigrating with women and children to a region 
peopled by nomads or true savages, siicli as the 
occupation of the United States or of Australia by 
the Europeans. In Canada, despite the political 
occupation and the incessant arrival of emigrants 
of their own blood, the EngHsli arc absolutely 
balanced by the okl French element, who were 
masters of the soil before their arrival. 

Hut the pre.scncc of woman at the lime of a 
conquest, if she is tmlispensablc to a real and 
definitive colonization, since alone it ensures the 
perpetuity of pure descendants, Is not, however, 
sufficient. Except in a savage country, the women 
of the conquering piny would always be in a 
minonty. Even in the case where restrictive laws 
would assure to their progeny particular privileges, 
making a kind of aristocracy, it could never happen 
that there wouki be only two strata of the popula- 
lioji, a vielorioiis aristocracy su|Hjninposcd upon a 
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conquered democracy* We know the fate of all 
aristocracies* Their grandeur is their ruin; they 
survive thanks only to foreign relays, and on an 
average disappear in three or four centuries. One 
cannot say victis'' but " V(S vicioHbus" : 

everything comes to him who waits. 

The Romans did not systematically depopulate 
Gaul, her submission satisfied them; the distribution 
of races at the time of the Roman peace did not 
undergo other changes than those which could 
operate quite locally, the deporting of a too ob¬ 
streperous people or colonizing by veterans. The 
Barbarians passed like a torrent; they destroyed 
much, but they have not made in their campaigns 
a true colonization, “ ense et aratro ” of Marshall 
Bugeaud. The sword sufficed to assure their 
domination; to the vanquished—work. They have 
disappeared, except perhaps in the towns where they 
crossed with the Gallo-Roman middle class, after 
having preserved the forms or the imperial adminis¬ 
tration, for want of knowing and of being able to 
do better. The Arabs traversed the country, but 
to immediately disappear. It results, once more let 
it be repeated, that the present distribution of races 
should faithfully represent to us their ancient dis¬ 
tribution, except in places where special economic 
conditions have been slowly modified, but in a 
constant manner, by foreign influences. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CART. 

I T is a truism that the commonest objects, those 
that we see around us every day, usually fail 
to arouse any interest as to their significance or 
origin. One of the great benefits of travel is to 
awaken interest in even the most trivial matters of 
daily life, and this is usually accomplished through 
the diversity in their appearance from that to which 
we are accustomed to see at home. 

We who live in Britain, for example, see carts 
every day, but do we ever wonder what has been 
their history ? We accept the finished product and 
there leave it, little thinking that in the sister isle 
there still persist strange survivals from the twilight 
of history which afford suggestive clues of the 
forgotten stages in the evolution of our common 
cart. 

In this case no distant travel is necessary, there is 
no need to go to Asia or Africa, nor even to the 
remote parts of Europe; at our very door, so to 
speak, have we the links in the chain of evidence, 
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scarce one is missing- Probably such a sequence 
cannot be found in any other country tji the world. 

The history of the cart is one chapter of a 
much greater study—that of transport. The civili¬ 
zation of the world and the spread of culture are 
bound up with facility of transport, including in this 
term the means of conveyance and porterage, and the 
routes traversed. 

Without doubt the most primitive means of trans¬ 
port was what an American anthropologist has termed 
‘*the human beast of burden.*' This has always been 
an important, but it tends to become a diminishing 
factor, though it can never be entirely replaced by 
other means. The absence of any other method of 
porterage is a sure sign of that low stage of culture 
which is termed savagery. Its extensive employment 
in higher grades of culture is due to slavery. Slave 
raiders load their human chattels with objects of 
merchandise to ultimately sell the whole caravan. 
The great architectural and engineering works of 
pagan antiquity w^ere possible only through slave or 
forced labour. It would appear from this that under 
certain conditions human labour is more economical 
than beast labour, but sooner or later man has been 
in most places largely replaced by the beast, and the 
beast is being replaced by the freight train and other 
mechanical modes of transport. 

A professional carrier can carry continuously 
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greater weight than an ordinary man; and fifty, one 
hundred, two hundred pounds, and even greater 
weights are 011 record as usual weights for a day's 
journey. As soon as man learnt to domesticate 
animals he found that more could be carried upon 
their backs than upon his own. So the pack-animal 
marks the next stage of development. 

In some parts of the west of Ireland there are 
no good roads, and everything has to be carried by 
human beings, or on packs by horses and agegg 
Even where the roads are good, as in the islands of 
Inishbofin and Inishshark, off the coast of Galway, 
they may be used for only foot traffic, as there are 
no wheeled vehicles of any description, and all goods 
are carried either in hampers slung on a person’s 
back (the usual method of taking home potatoes and 
peats), or in two wicker panniers or cleaves, slung 
across the back of a pony or donkey. 

With the building of good roads the primitive 
means of transport are being superseded by later 
methods; but these new means of porterage are 
examples of the latest mechanical developments, the 
centuries of slow transition have been skipped, and 
light railways already, and auto-cars may in the 
immediate future, follow closely on the heels of the 
old-time human beast of burden and his dumb 
companions. 

Ey-and-by It came to be discovered that an animal 
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could draw considerably greater weights than it could 
carry, A porter who goes short distances and returns 
unloaded can carry 135 pounds seven miles a day, 
but the same man can carry in a wheelbarrow 150 
pounds ten miles a day, that is, half as much again. 

When the red-skins of America shift camp they 
trail their tent poles behind their horses, pack up all 
their goods and chattels in the skin tent, and tie 
the bundle on to the poles. They are then free to 
move wherever they choose. Even the dogs may be 
employed to carry smaller loads on trailing stakes. 
This is a natural device, but one wonders how these 
nomad hunters managed in the horseless pre- 
Columbian days. 

Captain Burt in his celebrated " Letters from a 
Gentleman in the North of Scotland to his Friend in 
London" (1754), gives an illustration of a vehicle 
consisting of two poles drawn by a small ill-kempt 
pony. The body of the cart is formed by two pieces 
of wood bent in a semi-circle, the ends of which are 
fastened to the shafts, the one close behind the pony 
and the other a little distance behind ; the arches are 
steadied at the top by a piece of wood running from 
the one to the other. Thin pieces of wood, osiers 
perhaps, pass at intervals across the floor and ends of 
this very primitive contrivance. 

Sir Arthur Mitchell found in Strathglass, Kintail, 
and elsewhere, in the years 1863 and 1864, carts 
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in use without wheels exactly of the kind just 
described; these are figured by Dr. Mitchell in his 
suggestive book. The Past in the Present, 

If this vehicle has died out in Wales it must have 
done so very recently, at all events it is still in full use 
in certain parts of Ireland, notably in the Glens of 
Antrim. 

On looking at the illustrations it will be seen that 
the Irish slide-car is primitive enough. Two shafts 



Fig* 22. 

Slide-carj Inverness (1754); after Burt, 


are harnessed on to a horse, the ends which drag 
on the ground are shod with short runners or shoes, 
sometimes the runners lie their whole length on the 
ground, or more generally they are tilted up so as 
to have pretty much the same slant as the shafts, 
(Plate IIL) These runners, which do not appear 
in the figures given by Sir Arthur Mitchell, are a 
useful addition, as they save the lower ends of the 
shafts from wear and tear. The shafts are kept apart 
by cross-bars. In one car in Plate III., A» three holes 
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are seen in the last cross-bar, in. which upright stakes 
can be inserted, as in the car in the background of 
Plate IV,, Pig, I, to retain the corn or the whins (as 
furze is called in Ireland) from slipping down behind. 
The lashing of a wicker basket or creel on to the 
shafts is an obvious step in advance, and these are 
used to bring down potatoes from the fields or turfs 
from the mountain. The straw harness in the lower 
figure of Plate III. is an interesting survival, and 
that, combined with the slide-car, carries us back 
to very primitive times. 

The modern Irish name for this wheelless cart is 
the same as the old Gaelic name, Carr Sliunain, 
Dr, Sullivan * states that there is no reason to 
suppose that the Irish Carr is a loan-w^ord from the 
Latin Carrus^ the stem Car being probably common 
to the Latin, the Germanic, and the Celtic languages. 

The I rish warrior of ancient times habitually carried 
a couple of spears, and a native poet, singing of the 
pursuit of a certain warrior, tells us that— 

“The track of his two spears through the marsh 
Was like the ruts of a car over weak grassy stubbles.” 

The phrase ‘‘weak grassy stubbles^' refers to the 
rich after-grass of soft meadows, t This is perhaps 
the first reference to the slide-car, 

* VV- K, Sullivan, fniroduciwn to ^ Manners and 

of the Anckni Irish^ 1873, L, p. ccccL’cxvL 
t L&c. r//., p. ccccxliii. 


Plate III. 



Fig. I. SHtJe'car, Co* Anlrim ; from a photograph by Welch. 



1 * JG. 2. Slide-car, Co. Antrim ; from a photograph by the Author. 
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Dr. Mitchell strikes a note of warning that is, 
perhaps, not un needed. 

" When I sa\v,” he says, “ what these carts were employed 
in doing, namely, transporting (jeats, ferns, and hay from high 
grounds down very steep hills entirely without roads, I saw 
that the contrivance was admirably adapted for its purpose, 
and that wheeled carts would have been useless for that 
work. But I saw more than this; I saw that these carts 
were used doing the e.'cact analogue of what is done every 
day in the advanced south. W'hen boulders, for instance, are 
removed on sledges from the holds in which they have been 
turned up; when trees are transported on sledges from the 
high grounds on which they have been cut; when a heavily- 
laden lorry puts on the drag as it comes down hill—^what is it 
that we see but carts without wheels—carts without wheels 
preferred to carts with wheels, whenever the circumstances in 
w'hich they are to be used makes the want of the wheels an 
advantage. It is not always an evidence of capacity or skill 
to use elaborate or fine machinery. A rough, rude tool may 
for certain purposes be the most efficient, and may show 
wisdom both in its contriver and employer. It would 
certainly show a want of wisdom in the Kintail Highlanders, 
if they used wheeled carts to do the work they require of 
their wheelless carts. Indeed, they could not so use them, 
except by putting the drag on hard and fast^—being first at 
the trouble of getting wheels, and then at the trouble of 
preventing them from turning.” 

The same arjrument can be applied to Ireland, In 
a very hilly country half the time one is going up-hill 
and the other half down-hill; when going up-hill there 
is no load, and consequently the slide-car, being so 
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very light, is practically of no weight for a horse. 
Coming down-hill with a load a rigid vehicle has 
to be employed in any case, and so the slide-car is 
equally efficient, the chief drawback being that it can 
carry so little, but this is not of much account in small 
holdings. The slide-car has, further, the great recom¬ 
mendation of being made easily and cheaply without 
requiring the services of a skilled carpenter or wheel¬ 
wright. It is also as easily repaired, and all the 
materials are ready to hand. 

It is also interesting to note that these very primi¬ 
tive carts can be constructed entirely of wood and 
thongs, or ropes, and there is no necessity for any 
metal to be employed. 

We now come to a gap in the evidence of the 
evolutionary history of the cart that is not easy to fill. 
What was the precursor of the wheel ? There can 
be little doubt that the wheel was derived by slow 
modifications of an antecedent object, and there is a 
strong presumption that this ‘‘missing link" was a 
roller, but there does not appear to be any positive 
evidence to render this view absolutely certain. 

The mechanical principle of the roller was known 
to remote antiquity, and it is generally accepted that 
the great stones of megalithic monuments, such as 
menhirs, cromlechs, and the like, were transported 
in this manner, as we know were the great statues 
of Assyria and EgypL 
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It is not presupposing too much to surmise that 
a cylindrical tree-trunk might be placed beneath the 
shafts of a siide-car, or of a sledge, in order to reduce 
the friction. A constructionjd problem arises from 
the difficulty of keeping it in position. This could be 
overcome in the former by placing a short roller 
between the shafts and fi-xing a pin in the centre of 
each end of the roller, which could then revolve in a 
notch in the shafts, as in the accompanying diagram, 
or between two pegs, as in the Portugese cart, Fig. 31. 

We must imagine a further development, w'hich 
is also missing from Ireland, in the reduction of the 
central portion. This would become the practice as 
soon as man discovered that efficiency was increased 
by reducing the long frictional surface, and that the 
weight was lessened. 

Herr Stephan, the late enlightened Postmaster- 
General of the German Empire, to whom we owe the 
introduction of the post-card, described, according to 
Poesche,* a very primitive cart that he saw in Portu¬ 
gal. A log is cut from the trunk of a large tree, the 
central portion is hacked away so as to leave a solid 
disc at each end joined by an axle. Poesche also 
mentions an ancient Egyptian battle scene, in which 
a large Aryan woman is depicted carrying off a 
wounded brother, husband, or son, on a waggon with 
similar wheels drawn by oxen. 

* T. Poesche, Die Arier, 1878, p. 98. 
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This explanation of the origin of wheels has been 
adopted by various writers* who have, however, re¬ 
garded the sledge as the parent of the cart, as it was 
on sledges that the colossal statues of Egypt and the 
winged bulls of Assyria were rolled. 

Dr. £. Hahn, however, in his learned and sugges- 



Fig* 33* 

Diagrams illustrating a probable evolution of wheels from a rollerp 

tive essay. Demeter uud Baubo, argues against this 
view. He thinks that in this case wheeled vehicles 
would have arisen wherever rollers have been em¬ 
ployed ; but it is not so, the waggon arose only in the 
district from which agriculture originally spread. He 

♦ Reuleaux, Theartiische Kimmatikj Braunschweig, 1875, p* 204; 
Kin€?naiics qf Machinery. 

E* B, Tylor, ‘^On the Origin of the Plough and Wheel-carriage;,” 
Juutn. Anlh. k ., jSSo^ p. 74, 
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believes that the waggon was primitively a holy 
implement consecrated to the great goddess of agrb 
culture and fertility, and that it only subsequently 
became a secular farm implement 

Dn Hahn*" definitely states as his belief that the 
waggon has arisen because the wheel existed The 
wheel in its most simple form is only a disc pierced 
through the centre* Such discs of stone, clay, &c., 
occurred in the same culture district iis that in which 
agriculture arose, and was at the same time an imple¬ 
ment and a religious object This is the spinning 
whorl, and the sacred symbols, such as the svastika, 
on numerous whorls from Hissarlik, suggest that 
they were often used as votive offerings. As spin¬ 
ning was an occupation of the women, these whorls 
were probably dedicated to a female divinity, presum¬ 
ably to the goddess of Nature and generation* 

It is only necessary to stick two or four of these 
whorls on one or two pieces of stick, and to fasten 
something over the axis, and a waggon would result* 
That these whorls are not large explains also the 
small size of many holy waggons. Later, following 
this model, large waggons were made, and these holy 
waggons were drawn by the sacred animal of the 
great goddess, the ox, and conveyed the image of the 
goddess, 

* E. UAHNf umi IhtubOy Vtrsuch dmr Theork der EnisU- 

hung unsf^s Ackerbausy 1S96, Liibeck, 
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There is no need to follow Dr. Hahn in his dis¬ 
quisition on the curious wheeled objects of the Bronze 
Age, which were probably votive offerings, or at all 
events were religious symbols. His idea is that the 
small objects were symbols of the large real waggon 
in which rode the god or goddess, or the image of the 
deity. 

Most students of ceremonial institutions will 
probably demur to Hahn’s position. In the first 
place, there is no reason to believe that agriculture 
was discovered only in some area of Eurasia, and 
that the art thence spread over the greater part of 
the habitable world. Then the evolution of spindle 
whorls into cart wheels scarcely appears probable. It 
seems more in consonance with what we know of the 
history of sacred institutions and implements, that the 
waggon had an industrial origin, and it may well be 
that it arose in close connection with agriculture; the 
operations of agriculture have always been closely 
connected with religion, and there is no reason to 
deny that the agricultural cart at its inception may 
have been associated with the cult of agriculture. 
The small size of the votive offerings or wheeled 
symbols is no matter for surprise. On the whole, 
then, we may accept the older view of the origin of 
wheels as being the more probable alternative. 

Dr. Hahn points out that he is dealing solely with 
the four-wheeled ox-waggon which was used for 
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religious purposes. Later two-wheeled horse-chariots 
were invented, and were used from India to Britain 
and North Africa. He adduces the authority of old 
Johann Scheffer, who published a book entitled Dt re 
vehiculari, in 1671, for the opinion that, contrary to 
what one would expect, the four-wheeled ox-waggon 
was the first vehicle, then the taming of horses led to 
the two-wheeled chariots or carts, and finally the 
horses were ridden. 

The earliest history of the cart will perhaps always 
remain in obscurity; it is indeed probable that it 
arose independently in more than one area The 
ancestral slide-car may have been one source, and it is 
by no means unlikely that a framework on rollers, 
which was used for moving large masses of stone, or 
even the common sledge, may also have given rise to 
a four-wheeled waggon. 

VVe must now return from this long digression to 
a consideration of certain wheeled vehicles that are 
still in use, or, till recently, were employed in the 
British Islands. The wheels, however, are of small 
diameter, and are solid instead of having spokes. 

In Capt. Burt’s famous Letters* we find illustrations 
of two kinds of block-wheel cart that were in use in 
Inverness about 1730. Both of them are simple 
modifications of the slide-car, which, as we have 

Burt, LeUers front a Gmtkman in iht N&rik of ScotJand to his 
FKiKHD in London, 1754. 
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already seen, was in contemporary use with them, 
with the addition of wheels. Concerning the latter 
we read;— 

"THE Wheels, when new, are Jibout a Foot and half high, 
but are soon worn very small; They are made of three pieces 
of Plank, pinned together at the Edges like tiie Head of a 
Hutter Firkin, and the Axeltree goes round with the W^heei, 
which having some Part of the Circumference with the Grain, 
and other Parts not, it wears unequally, and in a little Time 
is rather angular than round, which causes a disagreeable 
Noise, as it moves upon the Stones." 

One of these carts appears to be nothing more than 
a wheeled slide-car, if the term be allowed, in which a 
round wicker basket is jammed between the shafts just 
behind the pony. 

The other consists of an open framework, the base 
of which is formed by the two shafts; and, as a con¬ 
sequence, the basket-like body of the cart is tilted up 
at the same angle as the latter. This is “ that species 
wherein they carry their Peats.”* 

A very similar cart to the last is engraved on the 
map illustrating Twiss’s A Tour in Ireland in 
1775 ; but in this there is no front to the cart, and 
the side rails decrease in size from behind forwards* 
and cease by the Hanks of the horse, so that when the 

* These are caUed htliacMis ; for another acconnt of these and other 
primitive carts, see G, L. GOMME, The Village Communiiy (1890), pp. 
278,286. Isaac Taitlor, The Origin of ihe Aryans (1890), p, 179, may 
also be consulted. 
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cart is being drawn the tops of the rails are approxi* 
mately horizontal. An illustration (Fig. 25) of the 
same cart is given by Croker.* 

In an engraving by James Mahon, published in 
1791, of the College Green, Dublin,^ we find an illus¬ 
tration of a cart which consists of two shafts which 




8 

Fig, 24* 


Tvfo block-wheel carts^ Inverness (1754) j after Burt, 

rest on pivots jutting out from the centre of two solid 
wooden wheels, which are connected together by a 
thick quadrangular axle-tree. In this cart the wheels 
and the axle are solidly joined together, and revolve 

* T. Crofton CrokeFj Resmrches in the South of Irdami, 1834. 

+ M ALTON and Co WEN, A Pictiiresqu£ timi Dtscripfive F/Vw of the 
City of Dublin in 1791* 
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as one piece. The only difference between the wheels 
of this cart and those of our second “ missing-link," 
iis it may be termed, is that in the latter they are made 
out of a single tree-trunk, as in the Portuguese cart, 
whereas in the former they are built up of several 
pieces of wood. Owing to the small size of the 
wheels the shafts are inclined at a great angle, and in 
order to get it level, the platform of the cart has to be 
propped up beliind by a couple of stakes ; or, to put it 
in other words, boards are laid across the side-rails of 
such a cart as that figured in the Tour in Ireland, 
There are contemporary engravings of other carts 
published towards the end of last century, which 
represent very similar carts—in counties Dublin and 
Wicklow for example—but in which the wheels are 
outside of the shafts; as no linch-pin is drawn we must 
assume that in these too the axle revolved along with 
the wheels. 

These carts are described in the following manner 
by Twiss in his anonymously published book, A 
Tour in Ireland in 1775 :— 

“Goods are conveyed about the city on small two-whccled 
cars, drawn by a single horse; the wheels arc thin round 
blocks, each about twenty inches in diameter. The wheels of 
those cars which are used in the country are placed at a 
greater distance from each other than those of city cars." 

Quite similar cars may still be seen in use in the 
north of Ireland, from County Donegal to County 


Plate IV. 



Fio. T, Block wheel car, Glenshesk; from a photograph by Welch. 



Fiii* 2* Block-wheel car, Garrickfergus ; from a photograph by Welch. 

71? /tUt' t 76 . 
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Down. The wheels may be within the shafts and 
with a revolving axle; now, however, the latter is 
usually quite slender; or the wheels may be outside the 
shafts and with a linch-pin, showing that the axle 
is fixed and that the wheels alone revolve. Planks 
may be movably attached to the edges of the plat- 



Yig. 25 , 

Irish low-hack car (1824)^ after Cmker, 


form, or the sides may be permanently fastened, and 
so a cart, as opposed to what is more correctly termed 
a float or a lorry, is evolved, 

The North Irish peasant-farmer, when he wishes to 
crush the clods of earth on his dry fields, will lift 
the cart with its shafts off the wheels, and re¬ 
place them on a wooden roller, resembling the sketch 
on page 170, and to increase its effectiveness he puts 
stones into the cart* The cart, save for its platform, 
thus reverts to the stage of the first ‘'missing-link/' 

N 
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'"In Borrowdale it is on record that wheeled vehicles did 
not make their appearance till about 1770 \ aiul ivhen tliese 
novelties did reach the lakes, they were clumsy and awkward 
in character. Clog-wheels were the first type used on farm 
carts, and there are still old men^ of between eighty and 
ninety years, who can remember them in use. The wheels 
are clumsy discs of wood, joined by a great beam or axle^ 
which is firmly fastened to them. The wheels are i ft 
loi ins, in diameter, and 3 ins, \vide in the tyre, where the 
iron bands or " strakes' are formed by three pieces nailed to 
the wood. The distance between the wheels is 3 ft 2 ins/'* 

But the cart is, so to speak, only half-fledged, it 
moves along slowly and heavily on its small, solid 
wheels. 

The evolution of the spoke-wheel was probably a 
slow affair, and its stages are missing from Ireland, so 
we must turn elsewhere for evidence. 

The employment of spoke-wheels is, however, of 
great antiquity. Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez note 
that:— 

'*Not one of the Assyrian military pictures can be named 
in which war chariots do not appear, and they arc by no means 
the heavy and clumsy cars now used in some parts both of 
European and Asiatic Turkey. Their wheels are far from 
being those solid discs of timber that are alone capable 
of resisting the. inequalities of a roadless country. They 
have not the lightness of a modern carriage, with its tires 
of beaten steel, but the felloes of their wheels are light and 
graceful enough to prove that the roads of those times were 

* H, SwainSON Cowper, “Some Old-fashioned Coninvances in 
LaliHand/' The Reliquary and Iliustrated Archieohgisi^ Iv., 1898, p, 20, 
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better than anything the Mesopotamia of to-day can show. 
The spokes^ which seem to have been fitted with great care 
and nicety, are, as a rule, eight in number.” * 

The chariot probably came into Egypt with the 
horse about the time of the oriental Pastoral Kings 
(:2098 -i587 b.c.), and it came as a fully-developed 
vehicle. 

In the early Cyprian tombs clay models of chariots 
have been found; these are modelled with solid wheels, 
sometimes spokes are painted on the clay; other 
models, though decorated with structural details, are 
almost certainly intended to represent vehicles with 
block wheels. On the sarcophagi and on some vases 
the chariots have spokes. Messrs. Perrot and 
Chipiez,! while admitting that all war chariots had 
a strong family likeness to each other, deny the 
artist borrowed from Assyrian sources, and state 
their belief that he went no farther than his native 
city; “even the wheehspokes are different; they 
are more solid and heavy in the Cypriot example, 
the wheelwright who made them has less skill than 
his Mesopotamian rival/' 

To come nearer home, a beautiful bronze bucket 
was discovered in 1891 on the banks of the Danube, J 

* G. Perrot and C CHIPIEZ, A Hhiary 0/ Ari in Chaldea f^nd 
Assyria, iu, p, 75. 

t A History of Ari in Phmnkia and Cyprus^ i., p. 209; il, pp. 181, 
310 seq. 

J J. SZOMBATHV, “Die Gottweiger Situla,” Carrespondens-Biait 
Deuisch Anth. GesAL, xxiii., 1S92, p. 91 
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about 37 miles to the cast of Vienna. It belonged to 
the period of transition between those of Hallstatt 
and La Tene, that is to say about the commencement 
of the fourth century b.c., or at the time when iron was 
replacing bronze for cutting implements in that part of 
Europe. Amongst other subjects a chariot race is 
engraved on this bucket, or si tula; the wheels of the 
chariots are either block-wheels with four nearly 
circular perforations, or spoke-wheels with four very 



Fig. 26. 

Celiic Chariot, from the Goltweiger Situ la ; after SzomlKithy. 


broad spokes. This was evidently the character of the 
wheels of the war chariots of the Celts ; we may 
assume that those of their waggons were of yet ruder 
construction. 

The Roman evidence has been conveniently sum¬ 
marized by J, Yates and G. E* Marindin in their 
article on the Plaustrum,"'*' The body consisted of 
a platform, with or without sides; these were upright 
boards or open-work rails, or a large wicker basket 

♦ A Dkiionctry £^/ Gre^k and AnkgutlteSy edited by Smith, 

W. Wavte, and G. E. Marindin, 1891. piausimm was a heavy 
two-wheeled cart; the four-wheeled was the piaustmm n/ajns^ 
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was fastened on the platform. The wheels ordinarily 
had no spokes,* but were solid of the kind called 
tympana or “drums,” nearly a foot in thickness, and 
made either by sawing them whole from the trunk of 
a tree or by nailing together boards. These wheels 
were fastened to the axle, which revolved within 
wooden rings attached to the underside of the plat¬ 
form. Although these wheels were excellent for the 
preservation of the roads, they turned with a long 
circuit, and advanced slowly and with a creaking 
sound, f They were usually drawn by oxen, but 
sometimes by mules. The Greek corresponded 

both to the plaustrum and the plaustrum majus j 
“ the four-wheeled wain ” is mentioned in Odyssey, ix. 
241. and Herodotus, i. 1S8. 

Professor Tylor figures an ox-waggon that is carved 
on the Antonine Column; it appears to have solid 
wheels, and the square end of the axle proves that it and 
its drum-wheels turned round together in one. He 
points out that the ancient Roman farm-carts were 
mostly made with wheels built up of several pieces of 
wood nailed together, “as are their successors which 
are used to this day with wonderfully little change, as 
in Greece and Portugal.” The bullock-cart of the 
Azores J: is a striking relic from the classic world ; its 

^ stmf radiake^ Prob, Verg. i,, 165. 

t Siridenlia pkmsira^ Verg. Giorg,^ iii., 556. 

X Bullar, IVtd/er Azures, i*, p. 121; cf. Tylor, loc^ ciL^ fig. 12, 
p. 80. 
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wheels are studded with huge iron nails by way of 
tire.”* * Although the block-wheel was still in use in 
the Italy of the Roman Empire, spoke-wheels were also 
employed even for agricultural vehicles, but I have 
been unable to gather any Italian evidence of the 
transition stages. 

My friend Mr. J. L. Myres, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, has very kindly given me several references 
to early Greek chariot wheels which have supplied 
links in the evolution of spokes that I was in search 

Fig. 27, 

Agricultural Scene on a Vase lO the Campana Collection, Lonwe; after Duniy, 

of. The block-wheel is shown in A, Fig. 30. This 
is evidently a built-up wheeh but there is no rim 
or felloe to it. 

Wheels with three spokes evidently derived from 
this are figured by Duruyf from various sources. 
The spirited little agricultural scene (Fig. 27) depicted 
on a vase in the Campana collection in the Louvre 
gives a clue to the structure of the wheel, which is 
seen on a larger scale on another vase (Fig. 28) 
copied by Duruy from Gerhard. J; The wheel (B, 

* E. B. Tvlor, ** On the Origin of the Plough and Wheel-Canriage^^ 
Journ. Anik, InsL^ x., 1880, p. 80. 

t V. Duruy, Nisioire des Grecs^ 1S87, i., pp. 251, 373, 732. 
t Auserlesene VasinhWerj Taf, eexvii. 
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Fig. ^o) figured by Harrison and Verrall* from an 
archaic Greek plate in the British Museum of the 
sixth century b.c., which also consists of three spokes, 
is another example of the same type of wheel. A 
variety with two of the spokes slightly curved is 
admirably rendered on an Etruscan silver coin in the 



Fig. iS. 

Ancient Greek Carriage on a Vase; after Dnmy, from Gerhard, 


British Museum t (C, Fig. 30), the date of which may 
be about the middle of the fifth century, or earlier. 
A wheel of this description was found by Gastaldi j in 
the turbary of Mercurago, near Arena in North Italy; 


* Jane Harrison and Margaret Verrall, Mythology and Monu- 

nunts of Anvitnt Athvts, 1890, p. 289, fig. 30. ^ , 1 

+ B. V. Bead, A Guide to the principal Gold and Silver Coins of the 
Ancients, from circ. B.c. 700 to a.d. i. British Museum, 3rd Ed., 

IS89, pi 15, fig. I. AI 

X B. Gastaldj, Lake Habitations and Prehisiortc Rematns in the 

Turbaries and Marl-Beds of Northern and Central Italy, London, 1865 
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“it is a wheel of elegant form, in which there is not 
the slightest trace of any metal." The figure given 
by Gastaldi (p. 112) proves that these wheels could 
be made most skilfully in the Bronze Age. 

The four-spoked wheel is characteristic of Greek 
vehicles, and may be seen on innumerable coins and 
vases. It was in use in the Mykenjean Period. A 



Fig. 29. 

Mykeuican War Chariot of the Heroic Age on the Francois Vase 1 after Durtiy* 

war chariot of the heroic age is painted upon the 
Francois vase (Fig. 29)* with this kind of wheel: in 
order to give greater support to the felloe, the spokes 
either splay out or are clamped by triangular blocks. 
An interesting feature in this wheel is the indication 
of lashing at the junction of the spokes with the hub ; 
it looks as if these were fastened together by means 
of leather thongs. It is impossible to say whether in 

* From DURUV, U., p. 155, after Memim. dtlf Instil, areheol., iv., 

tnv* Itv.j Iv* i ^nd W. Heldig, J^<is h&Nttf'iscke ILpus ctNS ti^u jyutkfH, 
etiauL^ hg. p. toi. 
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this instance actual lashing is intended, or whether the 
wheels were decorated with a pattern which had its 
origin in an antecedent method of fastening; examples 
of the latter will be found In my little book Evohdion 
in Art. A method of supporting and strengthening 
the rim, analogous to the last device, is found on an 
Euboian coin of the early part of the sixth century 
u.c.,* but in this case (D, Fig. 30) small struts are 
employed. 



Fig* 3a 

A Senes of Early G feck Chariot Wheels from rarious sources* 

The shape of the spokes of Greek wheels and the 
method of their insertion into their respective felloes 
vary considerably; in E, Fig* 30^ will be found four 
variants; of these, i is from a coin of Tarentum ; t 
2 is from the car of Triptolemus, on a vase, in which 
again there is a chevron ornament on the spokes at 
their insertion in the hub which is suggestive of 
tying* J Nos* 3 and 4 are common forms, especially 

* Ou/tfCf pL 5, fig. 21* t BrU* Mus. Gnide^ pi. 7, fig, 5* 

X Duruv, /.c, i., p. 53 ; see also Harrison and Verrall, Ic., p* ctx., 
fig* 22f p* exxHix., fig, 36. 
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the latter. An odd variant* (F, Fig. 30) may repre¬ 
sent a twinned four-spoked wheel, it occurs on a 
tetradrachm of Syracuse of about 500 B.c. 

Mr, Myres informs me that Mykenjean and Dipylon 
cars regularly have plain four-spoke wheels; f and this 
is normal till Roman times. Six spokes occur in the 
seventh to the sixth centuries, however, J and later, 
as on a coin of Chalkis§ of the third to the second 
century B.C.; but most of the apparently six-spoked 
wheels are perspective views of four-spoked wheels, 
in which the axle is shown, and also the projecting 
hub. Eight spokes occur as early as the seventh 
century (probably), in an oriental car on a Cyprian 
vase, 0 and in the sixth century at Klazomenae, on a 
painted sarcophagus. 11 But they are not common till 
much later, as, for example, on an Athenian coin ** 
of the third to the second century b.c. 

After I had written the foregoing I came across 
a most interesting paper, by Professor de Aranzadi, 
on “ The groaning and other waggons of Spain,” ft 
which supplies very valuable evidence as to the real 

* Brt/. Mus, Guide^ pL 9, 34. 

t Bruniij Kurist-geschickie^ i., fig- 97, loo- 
t on a MeJian vase, Conze^ J^felisc/te 77£mg£/£iss^f and Brunn, dV- 
i,, p- 109- 

5 Brit. Mm. Gmd£t p* 43, fig. sa¬ 
il Bntnn, Gk Kumt-gcschkhfey i*, fig. 96- 
T Brunn, loc. ciL^ fig. 135, 

** Brit Mus. Guide^ pL 65, fig, 14, 

ft Telesforo de Aranzadi, “ Der iichzende Wagen und Andres aus 
Archru. fiir Anthropohgiej xxiv., 1896, p, 215. 
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nature of these early wheels. The built-up solid wheel 
of Ancient Greece (Fig. 30, A) finds its exact counter¬ 
part among the Basques of to-day, (Fig. 31.) The 
planks of which the wheel is made are kept together 
by a transverse plano-convex bar, on the inner side, 
and by two annular iron bands, which are fastened at 





Fig. 31. 

Various Spanish Wheels; after Telesforo de Aranzadi. 

1. The outer side of a Basque wheel. 2. The inner side of the same wheel. 3. The 
Cantabrian-Asturmn wheel. 1 Fonu^ese whecL 5. Portuguese cart, 
fl. Wheel from Larrasoana. 

the periphery, on the inside and outside of the wheel; 
but a still simpler kind of wheel (Fig. 31, e) also occurs. 
The intermediate stage (Fig. 30, C) is still in use in 
Spain, Aranzadi calls it the Cantabrian - Asturian 
wheel. In this the felloe is formed of six pieces of 
wood; two of the primary planks remain and the 
crossbar is now biconvex in section; the two peri¬ 
pheral iron bands are also present In one form 
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from Cangas de Tineo, the two planks fill up the 
angles which the crossbar makes with the felloe, 
and the crossbar forms the only spoke. 

In Portugal wheels are made out of a single piece 
of wood (Fig. 31,4), in which two elliptical holes arc 
cut: the wheel is strengthened by bands of iron. An 
analogous wheel, built up of three boards, occurs 
in Galicia. The latter type is found in the ox-carts 
of the Canary Islands and among the Zuhi Indians of 
New Mexico, to which places it was brought by the 
Spaniards. I have been informed that in Mexico, 
where this kind of wheel is also found, it is some¬ 
times made without any metal parts. A perfectly 
similar wheel is'figured by Gastaldi ;* it was made of 
three pieces of walnut-wood, these were clamped by 
two curved pieces of larch-wood, which were let into 
the wheel; the latter had two semi-circular perfora¬ 
tions on each side of the axle. The wheel belonged 
to the Bronze Age of Northern Italy, and was found 
in a bog at Mercurago, near Arena. 

It is tempting to regard such perforated block- 
wheels as representing the precursors of spoke-wheels. 

If in a solid wheel, with four perforations, it was 
found that the holes could be enlarged without 
seriously weakening the contrivance, a wheel with 
four broad spokes would result; and it might be 
discovered that it was better to make spokes 
* B. Gastaldi, loc. cii., p. 111. 
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intentionally than to leave them as supports between 
holes. 

I do not, however, think that this was the actual 
process of evolution. Most probably the wheel was 
composed originally of a single piece of wood, later it 
may have been constructed of boards (Fig. 31,«) which 
were variously strengthened. Yet later it was dis¬ 
covered that it was not necessary to make the wheel 
solid, and various expedients, some of which have 
been noted above, were devised to lighten the wheel 
and yet retain its strength. 

Groaning through Spain, as if still in the pangs of 
their labour, do we find these various forms of cumber¬ 
some wheels, essentially the same as they creaked 
three millenniums ago in Ancient Greece.* 

The " groaning cart," or as the Spaniards poetically 
term it, the “singing cart,” “Carro que canta,” may still 
be heard in the picturesque parts of Cantabrian and 
Atlantic coasts; but it is probably doomed to dis¬ 
appear, as carts of the same shape but with an iron 
hub in the wheels, with felloes, with the axle fastened 
to the floor of the vehicle, and which do not squeak, 
arc silently but surely replacing them. The friction 
of the axle against the wedges in the floor of the 
waggon which keep it in its place, produces the 
squeaking or jarrmg sound w'hich from time to time 

* Block-wheels, which may be mere discs of wood, sometimes 
perforated with holes, occur in China, Korea, and other parts of Asia, 
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sounds like a tune or its octave; this is useful jis 
a warning to prevent two carts from meeting in a 
narrow street, and also serves for the recognition of 
an approaching waggon. In the towns the creaking 
of carts is forbidden, so the drivers grease the ajiles 
with tallow, soap, or bacon, but as soon as they have 
passed the last house of the town they remove the 
tallow and put resin and water on the axle to make 
it groan again, so great is the pleasure they take in 
it In Galicia there is a folk-song, which runs as 
follows:— 

** When thou wilt that the waggon sings, 

Moisten the axle io the river, 

For, if thoroughly wetted 
It sings like a pipe.” 

When these carts are driven on natural roads, 
wliich have been made by repeated use, even the 
steepest hills are not avoided. They are used for 
all kinds of field work, for carrying manure, or 
bringing in the harvest, and also they are vety 
important at weddings for carrying the bride s dowry 
to the house of the bridegroom. 

Professor de Aranzadi gives various details which 
are important for those who would go into further 
details of the construction of primitive carts. Dr* 
Gadow* devotes a chapter to ‘'Ox-carts and different 
modes of yoking^* in his book on Spain; he gives 

* Hans Gadow, /fi Northern Spain^ London, 1897, pp. 272-280, 
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five excellent figures of carts, and graphically describes 
*'the most awful squeaking, squealing, creaking, 
croaking, howling noise.” He states, the natives 
"either say that the oxen like the music, or that the 
noise drives away the devil” 

We have already seen that in yet earlier times than 
those of Rome and Greece the spoke-wheeled war 
chariots bore the Assyrian warriors on their paths 
of conquest, so soon did the early and rapidly- 
perfected wheel of the war-chariot outstrip the back¬ 
ward wheel of the "slow lumbering wains of the 
Eleusinian mother.” 

As Professor Tylor truly observes :— 

“ In looking at these clumsy vehicles we certainly seem to 
have primitive forms before us. There is, however, the 
counter-argument which ought not to be overlooked, and 
which in some measure accounts for the lasting-on of these 
rude carts, namely, that for heavy carting across rough 
ground they are convenient as well as cheap and easily 
repaired. Considering that the railway-carriage builder 
gives up the coach-wheel principle and returns to the 
primitive construction of the pair of wheels fixed to the 
axle tunning in bearings, we see that our ordinaiy carriage- 
wheels turning independently on their axles are best suited 
to comparatively narrow wheels and to smooth ground or 
made roads. Here they give greater lightness and speed, 
and especially have the advantage of easily changing 
direction and turning, which in the old block-wheel cart 
can only be done by gradually slewing round in a wide 
circuit” 


* Vergil, Georges, 1., 163. 
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We must now return to Ireland. 

It is impossible to say how long ago spoke-wheels 
were introduced there; we may, however, feel pretty 
certain that it was during the Bronze Age, and 
we may also assume they probably accompanied the 
war chariot. 

We know that three great branches of the Celtic 
stock, the Gauls, the British, and the Irish, used w^ar- 
chariots. 

With regard to the two first, we have (as 
O’Beirne CrOwe'*' points out) authentic evidence of the 
fact in contemporary Roman writers, and as to the 
latter, the ever-faithful and very ancient Irish docu¬ 
ments are equally clear on this point 

In the feast of Ericriu, Loegairc BuadacVs horses 
and chariot are thus described by Find-abair (Bright- 
beam)f to her mother, Medb, queen of the Con- 
nachta :— 


“I see, indeed,'* says Find-abafr, "the two horses which 
are under the chariot — two horses ardent, speckled grey: 
of like colour, of like form, of like goodness, of like victory. 
, . . , A wood-band, withe-y chariot. Two black, adjusted 
wheels: two beautiful entwining reins: steel, sword-straight 
shafts : a splendid body of strong joinings. A ridgy, strong- 
bright yoke:* 

J. O^Bejrne Crowe, Siabur-Charpat Con Culaind.’ Joum. Ray. 
Hist and Arch. Assoc. IrehmcL {KUkcnny Arch. Soc.\ vol. i. (4th Ser.), 
1870, p. 413. “The Irish Chariot.^' 
t Sullivan tninsbtes this name “ Fair-browed/* Loc. ciL^ cccclxJtxi. 
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The same lady describes Conall Cernach's chariot 
thus :~ 

"A wood-band, wit!ie-y chariot Two bright, brazen 
wheels: a bright pole of much-silver : a very high, noisy 
body, A ridgy, strong-proud yoke: two wreath-y, strong- 
yeJIow reins ” 

Again, after describing the horses, as before, Find- 
abair describes the chariot of the hero Cu Chulaind 
thus:— 

“A withe-band chariot of witheing. Two very yellow, 
iron wheels: a pole with a witheing of findrnine. A tin 
body of si ope-joinings, A ridg}?-, strong-golden yoke: two 
wreath-y, strong-yellow reins." 

From these and other descriptions it is evident that 
the body (erei our "crate") of the chariot was always 
of wood, that is well-wrought wicker-work on a strong 
timber frame* In our third quotation the body is said 
to be made of tin, elsewhere it is described as “a very 
high, noisy body, and it of tin, of slope-joininglets,^' 
Now, decorating chariots with tin was a favourite 
practice among the ancient Celts, Thus Pliny (//A 
xxxiv, cap. 17) says that the Gauls were In the habit of 
adorning their vehicles with tin* Behind the chariot 
were, according to O'Beirne Crowe, two removable 
shafts, for in the Boo^ of Leinster we read, “ Let the 
shaft of my carriage be reached me, that I may try the 
ford before the horses*" In front was the pole, most 
probably of wood, and overlaid with silver; but still 
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we are told several times it was made of silver, one 
version being* '*a bright pole of bright-silver, willi a 
witheing of Jind-ruine.^' I'o this a single yoke for the 
two horses was attached* It had two wheels only, 
sometimes all of iron or bronze; when of wood, 
which we presume to have been the case where 
the material is not specified* these wheels always 
had an iron tire. There is reason to believe that 
the Celtic chariot-wheel was relatively very small 

In the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, ii. (1867) 
p* Ivi* (Spalding Club)* Stuart makes the following 
statement:— 

Occasionally fragments of chariots have been found in 
British sepulchres. About 1815 a barrow* near Market- 
Weighton, in Yorkshire, was opened, in which was a cist 
containing the skeleton of a man* , . . On each side had 
been placed a chariot-wheel, of which the iron tire and 
ornaments of the nave have alone remained. The wheels 
had been about two feet eleven inches in diameter*” In a 
neighbouring tumulus the wheels were about two feet eight 
inches in diameter* 

Dr* Sullivan says* the wheels were made of bronze 
or of iron ; the former was the older material and 
seems to have been only traditionally remembered 
when the principal tales took their present form, the 
material then in general use being iron. The chariot 
wheel was not a mere disc, but had spokes* He knew 

* W. K, Sullivan and E* 0 *Currv, On tJw Manmrs and Cnsimns 
0/ ike Andent Irish, vol i*, Introduction* pp- cccclxxv-cccclxxxiii. 
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of only one passage from which the number of spokes 
can be inferred. The passage in question is the 
description of Cu Cholaind's chariot in the very 
ancient Irish manuscript, Siabur Charpat Conchu- 
taind: " The Phantom Chariot of Cuchulaind.” 

“ A stately Brog after that pair [of horses]; 
two firm black wheels j 
two symmetrical five-spoked wheels.” 

The chariots (carpats) in the foregoing account 
appear to have been the ordinary war-chariots, as 
well as the vehicles which were used for travelling. 
Cu Chulaind and other warriors had, however, as 
Sullivan points out, a special war-chariot, the Cath 
Carpal serda, or scythed battle-chariot O'Beirne 
Crowe translates it the serrated war-chariot, “ because 
when fully furnished, every part of it available for 
attack or defence being closely spiked, presented the 
edge-appearance of a saw (Irish serr, Latin serrd)." 

These warriors of the heroic age, whether of Erin 
or Greece it matters not, took a laudable pride in 
their war accoutrements, and not least in the decora¬ 
tion of their chariots. These descriptions from Irish 
sagas recall to mind one from the great Greek 
saga 

“ So Hera, the goddess queen, daughter of great Kronos, 
went her way to harness the gold-frontletted steeds; and Hebe 
quickly put to the car the curved wheels of bronze, eight- 
spoked, upon their axle-tree of iron. Golden is their felloe. 
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imperishable, and tires of bronze are fitted thereover, a 
marvel to look upon; and the naves are of silver, to turn 
about on either side. And the car is plaited tight with gold 
and silver thongs, and two rails run round about it And 
the silver pole stood out therefrom; upon the end bound 
she the fair golden yoke, and set thereon the fair breaststraps 
of gold, and Hera led beneath the yoke the horses fleet of 
foot, and hungered for strife and the battle-cry. {Iliad, 
V. 730.) 

From gods and demi-gods we must descend'to 
mortals, and from the inspiring times when the world 
was young we must pass to %h.e Jin-dc-si^cle. 

Mr. Hamilton* states that in 1823, in the Brown 
Hall estate in Donegal, “ carts they had none; most 
of the carrying was done in creels on ponies’ backs. 
Some superior farmers had what were called low- 
backed cars—a sort of platform with shafts, and under 
it a pair of solid block-wheels. One rich man had 
spoke - wheels, which were greatly admired. . . . 
Crowds came to see the first cart that was turned out; 
but though it was voted 'illegant,' it was declared 
useless. ‘For,’ said a sage among the spectators, 
‘ who ever heard of a cart in this country ?’ And his 
argument seemed to weigh much with his auditors. 
However, In a few years later the Scotchmen had at 
one time orders on hand for fifty carts.” 

Spoke-wheel vehicles jostled block-wheel cars a 

* J. Hamilton, Sixty Ymr^ Experience as an Irish Landlord, [1894], 
p. 47 - 
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century sgo in Dublin, as they still do in parts of 
Ulster. The country carts with solid wheels are 
laggards from the early Bronze Age—possibly from 
Neolithic times; the spoke-wheel carts are perhaps 
the modified descendants of the war-chariot which 
the Gaelic-speaking Celts introduced into the British 
Islands. We have here, in the evolution of the 
wheel, another example of the stimulus to invention 
and improvement that war gives to technology, which 
improvements may be later introduced into the peace- 
ful avocations of life. 

Further investigations must decide whether the 
eccentric spokes of the modern Basque and ancient 
Greek wheels were characteristic of the vehicles of 
the agricultural Mediterranean Race, and whether the 
radiating spoke-wheels were invented, or introduced 
into Europe, by the mobile Aryan peoples. 

A most Interesting series of spoke-wheels can be 
seen, for example, at Dundonald, near Belfast, in Co. 
Down. The cart itself is of the same type as that 
associated with block-wheels; but there are two 
varieties of spoke-wheels. In that both the wheels 
are small—scarcely larger than the solid wheels; but 
In the one case they are placed within the shafts, and 
in the other case outside of them. Thus we get the 
same two varieties that we find among the block-wheel 
cars. It is obvious that in the first variety the wheel 
must be kept small, otherwise there would not be 
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room enough for it beneath the floor of the cart; but 
this necessary limitation does not obtain for the 
second variety. Here the conditioning factor appears 
to be a blind adherence to traditional methods, for the 



Fig* 32. 

Two Carts at Dundonald, Co. Down; from photographs. 

people are accustomed to the old style of cart, with 
its familiar small wheels. 

We have seen that it is more convenient to make 
block-wheels of small size, and this necessitates a 
considerable slant in the shafts, which has to be recti- 
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fied by propping up the hinder part of the floor of the 
cart If this particular form of cart is persisted m, 
the wheels must be kept small, even when they are 
outside of the shafts, or else they would make the 
floor of the cart slope downwards in front. 

I have a photograph of another cart which s ows 
two interesting features: first, a slight reduction m 
the upright back-staves; and second, the shafts 
proper are added on to the lower framework of the 
cart, and are placed at such an angle to it that they 
approximate to the horizontal position of ordinary 

shafts. 

From this last it is but a small step to so increase 
the diameter of the wheel that the shafts can he in a 
horizontal position, and thus form the foundation of 
the floor of the cart. This is the present condition of 

the ordinary cart. 


CHAPTER VIL 

THE ORIGIN OF THE IRISH JAUNTING-CAR, 

I N the last chapter we studied a series of primitive 
vehicles which are either in use at the present 
day in Ireland, or which comparatively recently were 
employed in various parts of the British Islands. 
We have now to investigate the origin of a con¬ 
veyance which is absolutely confined to Ireland, a 
true insular variety of carriage. 

- There is very good evidence that the jaunting car 
was evolved at the end of the last century, or more 
probably within the first few years of this century. 
It is therefore by no means an ancient vehicle, and 
unlike many other implements it has no long ancestry 
of progressive improvements from an early type, but, 
once started, it rapidly passed through its develop¬ 
mental history. 

We have not far to seek for the parental form ; in 
fact, we have already made its acquaintance as a cart. 
In his Hibernia Curiosa Mr. Bush* gives the following 

* J, Bush, " Hibemia CiirioM. A Letter from a Gentleman in Dubiin 
to his Friend at Dover in Kent. Giving a general View of the Manners, 
Customs, Dispositions, etc. of the Inhabitants of Ireland. . . . Collected 
in a Tour through the Kingdom in the Year 1764.” Dublin, 1769, p. 30. 
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graphic account of the various uses to which the cart 
was put in 1764 ;— 

" But the drollest and most diverting kind of conveyance 
for your genteel and ungenteel parties of pleasure is what 
tliey call here the Chaise-marine, which is nothing less or 
more than any common car with one horse. A simple kind 
of carriage, constructed with a pair of wheels, or thin round 
blocks, of about twenty inches in diameter, an axle, and two 


Fig. 33. 

Irish Low-back Cai (1769) ; after Busih. 



shafts, which, over the axle, are spread out a little wider than 
by the sides of the horse, and framed together wi* cross 
pieces, in such manner as to be nearly in a level position for 
three or four feet across the axle. These simple construc¬ 
tions are almost the only kind of carts, in common use, for 
the carrying or moving of goods, merchandise of every kind, 
hay, straw, corn, dung, turf, &c., throughout the kingdom. 

“ A sketch of the figure and construction of one of these 
cars I have here given, and, when used for parties of pleasure, 
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on the level part LL is laid a mat, for the commonalty, and 
for the genteeler sort of people a bed is put on this ; and half 
a dozen get on, two behind and two on each side, and away 
they drive, with their feet not above six inches from the 
ground as they sit, on little pleasurable jaunts of three or 
four or half a dozen miles out of town ; and are the most 
sociable carriages in use, for ten or a dozen will take one of 
these chaise-marines, and ride it by turns, the rate being 
seldom, in such cases, more than foot pace. I assure you 
they are the drollest, merriest curricles you ever saw. We 
were infinitely diverted at meeting many of these feather-bed 
chaise-marine parties, on the Sunday that we landed, coming 
out of town, as we went up to it from Dunlary.”* 

Twelve years later the author of A Tour throtigh 
Ireland\ alludes to the same method of conveyance. 
After describing the ordinary block-wheel car, he 
continues “ They are frequently used as vehicles for 
the common people on their parties of pleasure; a 
bed or a mat is at such times placed on the car, 
and half a dozen people sit on it, with their legs 
hanging a few inches from the ground; they are 
generally dragged a foot-pace.” The author (Twiss) 
was severely criticised after the appearance of this 
book, and subsequently he printed a metrical reply 
to his critics, which, though it gives an amusing 
description of the embryonic jaunting - car, can 

* Tbe accompanying illustration is taken from tbe Dublin edition; the 
book was reprinted in London in the same year> but the corresponding 
illustration was evidently taken from a very poor sketch, and shows an 
almost impossible sort of vehicle, 

f Twiss, A Tour through Ireland^ London, 1776, p. 3, 
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scarcely be credited with mollifying them. His 
“Heroic Answer"* is as follows: 

“Well might an artist travel from afar 
To view the structure of a bw-backed car. 

A downy mattress on the car is laid, 

The rev’rend father mounts, and tender maid; ^ 

Some back to back, some side by side are plac’d 

* * * * 

By dozens thus, full many a Sunday mom, 

With dangling legs the jovial crowd is borne; 

Clontarf they seek, or Howth’s aspiring brow, 

On Lexlip, smiling on the stream below. 

W’hen ease and cheapness would thy Twiss engage. 

Cars be preferr’d to noddies or to Stage- 

Fifty years later the old low-back car was nearly 
completely superseded throughout Ireland by the 
ordinary cart. The Hallsf thus describe it in its 
declining days:— 

“The car. or rather cart, used by the peasantry, requires 
some notice. Flat boards are placed across it. and upon 
these straw is laid, and often a feather-bed. The one 
described in the engraving has the old-fashioned wheels 
cut out of a solid piece of wood. These vehicles are now, 
however, nearly obsolete; we met but few of them during 
our latest journey; their unfitness having been understood, 
they have given way before modern improvement. 

Hone, in his Every-day Book (1S24), ii., p. 239, 
says that the country car always had the wheels 

* Rebository, a Colicciionof Fugitive Pieces, ed. by J. Reed, 1790. 

t Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, Ireland: its Scenery, Character, etc., 

London, 1841, L, p- 65. 
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outside the shafts; ropes were tntertwisted across 
the rails (Fig* 25)3 and on these a ticking stuffed 
with straw, or a quilt, was laid. 

About the beginning of this century it occurred to 
someone in Dublin to protect the legs of passengers 
from getting in the way of the wheels, and from 
being splashed with the mud, by attaching a foot¬ 
board to the sides of the flat cart Two boards were 
also placed along the cart in such a way as to support 
the travellers' backs and to leave a space between 
them in which the luggage could be placed. As In 
the case of many other inventors, the name has not 
been preserved of this benefactor to the riding public 
of Ireland. This obvious improvement at once 
**caught on/' and in 1S06 Sir John Carr^ makes one 
of the first allusions to the jaunting-car. He says :— 

^^Upon the road we saw several carriages peculiar to tlie 
country ; that w'hich struck me most was the jaunting-car, an 
open carriage, mounted upon two small wheels, dra\vn by one 
horse, in which the company sit back to back, and hence tlie 
Irish, in badinage, call it an Irish vis-a-vis; whilst, on the 
other hand, considering the position of the parties and of 
the coachman, who Is elevated in front, I have heard it more 
appropriately, though less delicately, nominated the ad-d-cuL 
This carriage is very convenient and easy, and will carry six 
persons besides the coachman/'t 

^ John Carr, T/tc in Irdand: or a T&nr m in 

the yctw 1805, London, i 5 o 6 , p. 32, 

t This paragraph was transcribed by E. Dubois in his jeii (^es^rit on 
Sir John's book : E. DUEOIS, ^'My Pocket Book, or Hints for a Ryghte 
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Thirty years later Mr. IngHs* informs us that the 
car had spread all over Ireland : — 

"Although there are carriages of all descriptions in Ireland, 
and coaches too on many of the public roads, the jaunting- 
car is the national vehicle, and Ireland would scarcely be 
Ireland without it. It may be said completely to supersede, 
as a private vehicle, the whole of the gig tribe — dennet, 
tilbury, cabriolet, &C.—and to be a formidable rival to the 
coach as a public conveyance,” 

Two years later Barrow f published his Tout round 
Ireland; but he does not give a flattering account 
of the jaunting-car of his date* and this and Maclises 
etching of such a car in rainy weather which illus¬ 
trated Barrow's book were severely handled by a 
patriotic reviewer in the Dublin Penny Journal of 
May 2rst, 1836, Two woodcuts* which are said to 
be caricatures* are given on p* 37^» they illustrate 
the kind of jaonting-car then in vogue Barrow thus 
relates his first experience of this vehicle: immediately 
on his arrival at Kingstown he was asked—^ 

‘ Would your honour plase to have an inside or an outside 
car?' * My good fellow* let me know what the difference is* 
and 1 will tell you/ ‘The difference* sure* is this: the inside 

Merrie and Conceued Tour in 4to* to be called ^The Stranger in Ireland 
in iSbS) by a Knight Errant*^ and dedicated to the paper^makers* 
London, 1807, Neither Carr's nor Dubois' figures of the jaunting-car 
are of sufficient interest to be reproduced here. 

* H. D. INGLIS* Ireland In 1S34 ^ Journey ihroughmi Ireland^ 

London* iS 34 » f., p* 24, , , ^ , y- . ■ ^ 

t Barrow* A Tour round Ireland^ through tki Sea-COnst Counties^ in 

ike Yenr 1S35, London, 1S36. 
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car has the wheels outside, and the outside car the wheels 
inside/ After this luminous exfX)sition, I thought it best to 
see them, and made choice of an outside one* * What shall 1 
do; said I, ^ if it rains ? ^ ‘ Change sides wid me, your Iionour, 
and if the rain comes in front, go over to the opposite side 
and take it in the rear! * ** 

An earlier writer in that famous publication, The 
Dublin Penny Journal, has displayed his patriotism 
by singing the praises of the jaunting-car:— 

“Who that has watched/* writes the anonymous author, 
“the beautiful daughters of the ‘Green Isle* borne through 
the streets of our extending metropolis on this handsome 
and commodious vehicle*' [the author is here referring to 
a private car, as contrasted with tlie cars that plied for 
hire], “ that will not feel curious to know from what humble 
principle it has thus risen to perfection* And in good time 
have 1 met with Master Bush's Hibernut Curiosa; he was 
a careful and observ^ant . traveller/* [The quotation is then 
printed which we have just given from Bush.] “Such was 
the jaunting-car of Ireland in 1764, and could the honest 
gentleman to whom we are indebted for this description 
* revisit the glimpses of the moon,* and see the vehicle 
of 1S32, how great would be his praises and surprise/' 
(Vok i., July 14th, 1S33, p* 20, with woodcut) 

In their charming book on Ireland Mr. and Mrs* 
S* C* Hall* refer at length to the various vehicles 
in use in 1841 :— 

“ The outside jaunting-car is that to which especial 
reference is made when speaking of the ‘Irish* can It is 
exceedingly light, presses very little upon the horse, and is 

♦ Lqc. ciLy p* 64* 
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safe as well as convenient; so easy is it to get on and off, 
that both are frequently done while the machine is in motion. 
It is always driven with a single horse i the driver occupies 
a small seat in front, and the travellers sit back-to-back,* 
the space between them being occupied by ‘the well’—a 
sort of boot for luggage; but when there is only one 
passenger the driver usually places himself on the opposite 
seat ‘to balance the car,’ the motion of which would be 
awkward if one side was much heavier than the other. The 



Fic. 34. 

Early form o'^Jaanting Car (1841) ; after Hall. 


foot ‘board’ is generally of iron, and is made to move on 
hinges, so that it may be turned up to protect the cushions 
during rain. This foot-board projects considerably beyond 
the wheels, and would seem to be dangerous; but in cases 
of collision with other vehicles, a matter of no very rare 
occurrence, the feet are raised, and injury is sustain^ only 
by the machine. The private cars of this description are. 
of course, neatly and carefully made, and have a character 
of much elegance; but those which are hired are, in general, 

* This arrangement has been characteriicd as unsocial; but con¬ 
versation is easily carried on by leaning across “ the well.'’ Its 
disadvantage is that the eye can take in but the half of a landscape. 
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badly built, dirty, and uncomfortable; yet in nine places out 
of ten the traveller has no chance of obtaining a vehicle of 
any other description, and will often find, even in a populous 
town, that if 'the car" be out, he must wait until its return j 
cars are seldom more numerous than ‘head inns,' that is to 
say, one generally suffices for a town/' 

'XIonmel has been rendered 'famous' in modern Irish 
history by the successful exertions of a single individual, 
of whom it is not too much to say that he has done more to 
improve the condition of the peasantry and the country than 
any other person of our age, VVe refer to Mr, Charles 
Bianconi, and the travelling-cars that bear his name. He is 
a native of Milan, and about the year 1800 voyaged to 
Ireland, first visiting Dublin, and subsequently settling in 
Clonmel, where he carried on the trade of a picture dealer 
and cleaner and frame maker, but upon a very limited scale. 

. , By habits of industry, prudence, and forethought he 
contrived to save money. . . . He conceived the design of run¬ 
ning a public car, that, by conveying passengers at a much 
less expense than the stage coaches, might answer the pur¬ 
poses of the comparatively humbler classes. He ran his first 
car—from Clonmel to Cahir—on the 5th of July, 1815* The 
experiment was very discouraging at the commencement; he 
was frequently for whole weeks without obtaining a passenger; 
but his energy and perseverance ultimately triumphed, and 
he has succeeded in obtaining a large fortune for himself 
while conferring immense benefit on the community; having 
preserved an irreproachable character and gained the respect 
of all classes 

The Halls inform us that in 1840 Bianconi's stud 
consisted of 1300 horses, "a larger number than her 
Majesty possesses in Ireland/* his cars travelled daily 
* Lee ay., ii., p. 76' 
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3500 miles, and visited no fewer than 128 cities and 
towns. It IS difficult at the present time, with our 
intricate system of traffic, to realize what a boon 
Bianconi's cars must have been to the residents in 
the more remote country towns and districts. Though 
we may well believe that matters had improved since 
1760, when Derrick wrote that he set out from Cork 
for Killarney “on horseback, the city of Corke not 
affording at this time any sort of carriage for hire." 

The sympathetic travellers, from whom so much 
has already been quoted, carefully describe the various 
vehicles they came across In Ireland. One more 
extract must be made 

‘‘Machines for travelling in Ireland are, some of them at 
least, peculiar to the country. The stage-coaches arc 
precisely similar to those in England, and travel at as rapid 
a rate. They, of course, run upon all the great roads, and 
are constructed with due regard to safety and convenience. 
The public cars of M, Bianconi have, however, to a large 
extent, displaced the regular coaches, and arc to be 
encountered in every district of the south of Ireland. In 
form they resemble the common outside jaunting-car, but 
are calculated to hold twelve, fourteen, or sixteen persons; 
they arc well horsed, have cautious and experienced drivers, 
arc generally driven with three horses, and usually travel at 
the rate of seven Irish miles an hour; the fares averaging 
about twopence per mile. They are open cars, but a huge 
apron of leather affords considerable protection against rain; 
and they may be described as, in all respects, very comfort¬ 
able and convenient vehicles. It would be difficult for a 
stranger to conceive the immense influence which this 
P 
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establishment has had upon the character and condition 
of the country; its introduction, indeed, has been oi y 
second to that of steam in proinoting the improvement o 
Ireland, by facilitating intercourse between remote districts, 
and enabling the farmer to transact his owri_ business at a 
small expense and with little sacrifice of time* 


All subsequent travellers in the remoter parts of 
Ireland have profited by the example set by Bianconi, 
for “long-cars,” as they are usually termed, are still an 

inipdrtant means of conveyance. 

Like Bianconi, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour was 
impressed with the fact that a facile and cheap means 
of conveyance is essential to material progress, and so 
he instituted the system of light railways m Ireland. 
Whether this scheme has succeeded or not, or whether 
a service of auto-cars may not prove to be more 
efficacious, may be open to question; but there can 
be no question as to the desirability, one may safely 
say the necessity, of cheap and rapid means o 


conveyance. , 

By comparing the illustrations of the outsi e car o 
fifty years ago (Fig. 32) with that of the present day 
(Plate V., Fig. 2), one can at a glance see that the 
machine lias been greatly improved, the last refinement 
being the addition of pneumatic tyres to the whee s. 


It is not devoid of interest to consider how far 
the evolution of the cart and outside car can 
* Loc. «v., i., p. 63. 
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compared wiili lint Lvoiutton of animals, and [XTliaps 
ihi: analogy is not so far fetched as it may apprar 
at first sight. 

In both cases the evohition is undirected so far as 
the subjects of it are concerned ; but in the case of 
the cart the evolution is (letcrminctl by a reasoning 
being, itistcad of by " natural sdcction." An eX’ 
tended study of the history and evolution of 
manufactured objects leads one, however, to the 
conclusion that the human intelligence docs not 
make itself so much felt as one would ex peel. As 
a general rule die improvements on previous objects 
are slight, and often take a long time to be dis¬ 
covered ■ but when once adopted there is a tendency 
for them to spread with comparative rapidity, and 
to be subject to a number of pn^grcsslve modifica- 
tatnH, nntil another statioirary phase is arrived aL 
In other words, the process of evolution of manu¬ 
factured objects is apt to bo spasmodic, periculs of 
active metamorphosis ore preceded and succeeded by 
periods of stagnation. 

So far as the palmontologicai evidence goes, while 
one may be convinced that the fossil remains of a 
given period are goneiically related to those of the 
fxrds above and below it, one tsinnot always be sure 
whether certain fossils are actually related in the 
direct line to other remains in a suporixised stratum. 
There may Ik: strong presumptive evidence without 
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a positTvc ni^siironc^— il^c record liciii^ too iin|«?rftct 
for absohuc proof. 

Amony: living animalu we find forms in any one 
group which belong to various stages of specialization. 
In some ca!w;s highly-speeializeil types may live side 
l»y side with comparatively undifferentiated forma, 
the latter often recalling, though in an imperfect 
degree, some of the stages through which the higher 
typo may have firoviously p;uist:d. It is not always 
easy to suggest a rtason why some low typta should 
persist and others perish. The fact remains that 
such is the case. In almost all groups of animals 
we have examples of the persistence of some types 
for periods which, even spetiking in a geologic.al 
sense, may ho termed vast. 

riie persistence of the slide-car and various forms 
of block-whoci car is thus analogous to what wc find 
.among animals. 'I'Jie reason for this continuance is 
another matter, and requires an explanatkiti, though 
we cannot expect that this will ht>IJ good for carts 
and animals alike. 

VVe may provisionally assume that the solid wheel, 
in all countries, preceded the spoke wheel, wherevtr 
the latter occurs, except in those cases where the 
spoke wheel was introduced into a previously whoelless 
district. The spoke wheel could never have been 
invented <fe n6t>o. As primitive ty[>oa may persist 
under certain conditions, wo may further assume that 
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existing vehicles with solitl woodL-n wheels are ihe 
direct descendants of more aiicietu types, and where 
they occur fiitnijj witlt spoke wheels they may be 
regardetl as Injjijards in evolution. 

The argnniciii for the slide-ciir is not so satis¬ 
factory, 'fhere is no proof whatever that the 
slide-car was the lirst stage in the evolution of the 
cart, either in Irelnnd or elsewhere, i’rohably the 
evidence will never be conclusive on this [loint. 
There is a strong iiresu nipt ion in favour ol this theory 
for the British Islands: but as the vast bulk of imr 
culture was derived from the mainland of Kuropc, 
we may have owed our primiitve carts to the Celts, 
Classical authorities agrei: in ascribing the use of 
titris or waggons ami eluirlota to the Gauls and 
other Celtic tribes, and we know that two thousand 
live hundred years ago liieae peoples had both solid- 
wheeled and spoke-wheeleil vehicles, but there is no 
nieiition made of the slkie-cJir, It is a curious fact 
that Ijlock wheels and their varianui those wheels 
that atf: without radiating spokes) are found In many 
of the least Aryanised parts of Hurope, and it is 
templing to suppose this may bu tliu characteristic 
wheel of the pre-Aryan agriculturalists. 

There are numerous striking examples of the 
persistence of non-specialized animals in the remote 
parts of the earth. For example, tlie mud-hshes 
arc found only in Australia, fjarts of Ceiitial Africa, 
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and tropica! South America, The great rufiningi 
llij^htless birds, such as the ostrich, occur only in 
New Zealand, Australia, New Guinea and some 
neighbouring islands, Africa, and South America. 
'I’he lowest of ail the mammals, the egg'laying 
duck*molc, is found only in Australia and Tasmania, 
while the spiny ant-eater also extentls into New 
Guinea. These examples could be greatly increased, 
but they will suffitie to illustrate this point. 

The generally-received explanation of these facts 
is that the ancestors of these fornts at one lime 
inhabited the northern continents, and as opportunity 
offered they gradually extended southwards, and 
owing to sinking in the earth’s crust, or to other 
geogra]jhical changes, they la^came isolated in the 
more remote sjjots. For some re;ison or other, which 
does not concern us now, the great northern Con- 
linents were the seat of the evolution of the higher 
fonns of mammalian life, jierhaps even of vertebrates 
generally, and in the keenness of the struggle for 
existence the less specialised forms were usually 
at a disadvantage, and If they could not adapt 
themselves to new conditions they had to die out. 
1 'hc great southern land areas were only temporarily 
connccttid with the northern lands at various jieriods, 
and BO they received consignments of low-grade 
animals at various periods, and these lower tyi>es 
were able to continue. For example, New Zealand 
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was cut off from the rest of the world before any 
snakes or terrestrial mammals had wandered so far. 
Australia received a contingent of only the two lowest 
groups of mammals. Africa, south of Sahara, for a 
long time was stocked with other mammals of a low 
type, for it is only comparatively recently that the 
higher mammals, such as elephants, antelopes, lions, 
leopards, and the like, have been able to migrate 
from their home in Europe and to swarm across 
or around the Sahara barrier; ■ but being higher 
types they have supplanted and largely exterminated 
the lower forms. 

This is pretty much what we find among the carts 
we have studied. In some of the remote and back¬ 
ward parts of the mainland of Europe lumbering 
carts with solid wooden wheels still persist. In the 
western parts of the British Islands, where compe¬ 
tition has not been so keen, earlier types have been 
isolated and continued down to our own day, and 
it may well be that the slide-car is really an ancestral 
form which has been preserved in the islands at the 
fag-end of Europe. 

There are also some points of interest in connec¬ 
tion with the evolution of the jaunting-car. There 
is contemporary evidence to show that the means 
for the conveyance of passengers in Ireland up to 
the beginning of this century left a great deal to 
be desired. Hackney coaches had been introduced 
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from England, but they were exjjenslve to hire. <.>ne- 
honic Valdes appear to have lieeii employetl in 
Irytaiul long before the London rab was borro^vetl 
from Paris, wliich was virtually in 1^23, although 
nine calirioleis were licensed for parL-^ of London 
in 1805. Mr. Hansom did not invoni his iwo- 
W'heded modification till 1834; but the present 
'‘hansom cab’' was really the Invention of Mr. John 
Chapman, who patented it at the end of 1S36. 

Early in the eighteenth century the “ Rlngsend 
Car" plied between DubJiii mul Irlshtown. It 
consisted, according to the authors* of a Nisiory 
0/ iitu City of Dublin, of a scsit suspended on a 
slra[i of leather between two shafts, and without 
springs. The noise made by the creaking of this 
strap, which snpjtorted the whole weight of ilie 
company, peculiarly distinguished this mode of ctni- 
veyance. This was succeeded by the “Noddy,"' 
a kind of cramped, covered onediorse shay, and 
so called from its oscillating motion backwards 
and forwards; it disappeared about the same time 
as the ccnturJ^ The low-backed car was then in 
process of evolutioji into the Jaunting-car, but 
in 1806 a new vehicle sprung into existence; this 
was the noisy four-wheeled ''Jingle/' which had a 
period of p*ipulariiy for thirty years, and finally 

• J. WakscktON, J, WiiTTRi.Aw, and R. Walkh, IHtiety of tkt City 
|L| p. M7> 
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gi»'e |ilnce 10 the outside Jaunting-car. The inside 
JannUiig-car was also in use about this lime; it may 
have had ils origin from seats being placed along 
the sides of an ordinary cart In such a manner 
that the ijossengcrs faced one another, their legs 
being inside the conveyance. A little later a cover 
was added to the htlUT, and so the " covered car 
was arrived at, the last of which, it Is stated, vras 
seen in Dublin: some do;;en or so years ago. All 
these one-horse vehicles have l»ccii beaten in the 
struggle for existence by the outside or jaunting- 
car, which has practicalfy not only vanquished 
coaches in the past, but has prevented the hansom 
ciib from establishing itself in Dublin, ^'he ordinary 
ctd) is too useful in wet weather and for carrying 
lu|^Mge to Ix: much affected by the competition of 
the cur. 

We have seen how mjikily this vehicle spread 
over Ireland, being udapted in many ways to the 
country. It was elongated by Bianconl, and proved 
in his hands, and in those of his Imitntors, iin im¬ 
portant factor ill the bctlenneni of the condition 
of the small farmer in country districts. 

There w'as a need in Dublin during the Iasi century 
for light Dtie-horse vehicles ; several writers connect 
this with the f^ishion at that time for 5ea-b:tthing. In 
response to the tiemami came a supply, the slow 
“ Ringsciid Car" gave place to the objectionable 
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** Noddy/’ ttie rackety “Jingle" supplanted the 
“ Noddy/' and had a short but brilliant career. 
When the *' Noddy " was in its decline, the pre* 
historic, low-backed car was unostentatiously being 
transfornied into the oitiside-car, and wheJi it was 
perfected the noisy, swift “Jingle” yielded to the 
superior qualities of its rival. All these vehicles 
were of purely local origin, but, so far as the 
available evidence shows, the jaunting-car alone 
belongs to the same sequence as the ordinary 
Irish cart of the last century. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TOYS AND GAMES.- CAT’S CRADLE AND KITES. 

AT first sight it does not appear that games played 
by children would afford a very profitable field 
for investigation, but if we wish to learn all we can 
about mankind no branch of inquiry should be 
neglected. I shall endeavour in this and the follow¬ 
ing chapters to indicate some of the conclusions which 
may be drawn therefrom. 

The games played by children have a very varied 
origin, and a similarly unequal value to the student. 
Before we consider the games played by our children 
it is desirable to glance at those played by savages. 

The children of savages play at the occupations of 
their elders, and the boys will have their toy bows 
and arrows; where the natives spear fish, boys and 
girls will have toy fishing spears, with which they 
attempt to catch fish. They play with toy canoes, 
and so forth. Even when the adults have discarded 
a weapon such as the bow and arrow for a more 
serviceable weapon, the children will continue their 
toy_whether it be in New Guinea or in England. 
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Our English boys still delight in the implements of 
warfare of their barbaric ancestors, such as the bow 
and arrow, the sling, the sword and shield. The 
memory of these has been preserved from generation 
to generation through the unbroken continuity of 
boyish practice. 

Games of ball have now with us purely a diver- 
sional character, but it seems probable that even this 
harmless amusement has a somewhat sinister history. 

Mr, Newell, the distinguished American folklorist, 
reminds us that in England country folk speak of the 

camp-game** of ball and of the camping-ground,** 
Pollux, writing in Greek in the second century, gave 
an account of the “common ball,** or "ball battle/' of 
his day. Almost exactly the same was the ancient 
Norse game, except that the resemblance to warfare 
was closer. Playing the game was called kempin^r 
from Kemp, a warrior or champion, and the field was 
a “ kemping-ground,*' The Persians and Turks still 
practise a different sort of game, which is played on 
horseback. The Byzantine court adopted from the 
East the playing on horseback and tlie racket, but 
introduced these into a game resembling the ancient 
“ ball battle,** The historian Cinnamus describes the 
Emperor Manuel, in the twelfth century, as fond of 
this kind of polo. 

From the Eastern custom we get our tennis, whilst, 
according to Newell, most of our games with bat 
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atui ball Ht'fin to have come down to us from the 
North, *‘'riK: lijstory of the chsmj'i: frojii aciiui] to 
intttative warfnro, from the Uuier to a harmless and 
courtly anTusemuot or to a rustic pastime, from this 
last again in our days to a scientific sjs>ri, may supply 
material for serious reHection,”* 

These early gnmes of ball were evi{fcuily martial 
exercises, and encouraged for the pur[)ose of keeping 
the young men in gtwtd condition for actual warfare. 

Our children also copy the actions of their (larents, 
but it is noteworllty that they prefer the niori; primi¬ 
tive to ilie more civilized pursuits, and their games 
retiiiii more of the savage character than is typical 
of nineteenth century culture. The love of playing 
with dolls and of dressing and tending them, and of 
pretending to keep house, of preparing food, and 
other charactcristtcs of girlhood, fall into the same 
category as the hunting and martial games of boys. 
There are otlier games which may be regarded as 
Ixilng more purely divcrsional in character, as, for 
example, certain of the games of bail and numerous 
other simple amusements. Many of these are played 
equally by adults and children, whether savage or 
civili^icd. 

Mr, Stewart Ctilin, who has made the study of 
games a speciality, and who has written a vaJiiable 

*’ W. \V, NewkLI., ami Sattgs ef Amtriftfn CkUdrtn^ Ntw 

Vtirk, 1884, PP i 77 i 
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and biiiutifully illusirated work on the stibjecl, from 
wliicli I have made many gleaniJigs, cjnpliiisizes the 
liict dial while games occur as nniusuiucnts or 
pastimes among civiliKed men, among savage and 
liarliarous peoples they arc largely sacred and divina- 
tury I and this naturally suggests a sacred and 
divinatory origin for many modern gumes. Tlie 
latter have, how-ever, so nearly lost their nrigiiml 
meaning, that even with the light afforded by history 
It is pnicticnlJy ini]iossibie to trace their origin. I he 
only other available method of inquiry is the com¬ 
parative one, and it will he found that 1 have Largely 
Hvallcd myself of this in the followhig essaj'S, though 
I have employed the more strictly biatorical method 
wherever possible. 

“Games,'’* saj's Culm, “imiai be regarded, not as 
conscious inventions [here he is spe^iMiig in getictral 
terms], but as survivals from primitive condillons, 
under wdu'ch they originated in magical rites and 
chiefly as a means of divination. Based upon 
certain fundainenial conceptions of the universe, 
they are characterised by a certain sameness, If not 
identity, throughout the world. Without the confir¬ 
mation of linguistic evidence, they arc insufficient to 
esUihlish the connection of races or the transference 
of culture.'* 

+ Strv^’AHt CtJLJ^> Kortan €nmtsi M ihf 

Gu/ffff a/ fim/ PhSUdtIpbia, iBgj. Intrcdtictiflu, pp. xvlk- 
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The most important point elucidated I))’ Culin w 
tile proof of the early use of arrows for diviiiits}; 
purposes. I'or convenience the arrows were flattened, 
and ultimately were replaced by long narrow strips of 
cardboard, on one side of which was painted a distinc¬ 
tive device, while on the other was a queer design, 
which is evidently the conventional rejiresentation of 
the scar of the i«if which primitively marked the shaft 
of the arrow when it was actually a reed. (Fig. 35.) 
Tlicse elongated cards were shortenetl and lircjadened, 
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Tbifk of a Korean Canti nflea OtilLn. 
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and from them have hcco derived our modern playing 
cards, which even now retain amongst the cretlulous 
a divinator}' properly, and arc also still iisetJ for 
gambling as well as for more innocent amusemenU 
Korean playing cards still bear representations of the 
fraihcrs of the arro-ws from which they were derived, 
and their Chinese name varies only in tone from that 
of the arrow, titn. 

in the fourth year of Hejira, Mohamiiidd pro¬ 
hibited wine and Mcisit"i the latter wits a gitmbling 
game of the heathen Arabs, in which seven arrows 
were shaken from a quiver. 

Another remarkable evolution from the employ- 
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mcnt of nrrows In divinntion is thiu of ihe Chinese 
dominoes, and IIufO{Mi has borrowed this gnme from 
China. Culin calculates that of the ninety-seven 
Korean games described by him twenty-throe may 
be referred to the arrow cmploj'cd as an implement 
of mag;ic or tUvinatinn, 

Lastly, there are games and toys wldeh are the 
secularized and degenerate survivals of magical 
practices other than purely divinatory, and even of 
religious riles, although these two often nrerge into 
one another. 

I have taken a few games and toys, and have 
endeavoured to work out their history as an ilius- 
traticii of the methods of mmlcrn mscaich. The 
evidence is at present tiicompletc, but wo cannot 
satisfactorily determine the game of cal's cradle, 
with which I commeiioe, or that of the top, fn the 
following chapter, to tie other tlian simple diversions. 
The lug-of-war was |)rolia])|y a nmgieal rite, ami 
kitC'lTying had apparently a religions significance. 
Finally, the bull-roarer at the present day repre-sents 
the three aspects of amusement, magic, and religion. 

CAT’S CRAPLE. 

One child holds a piece of string joined at the ends 
on his upheld palms, a single turn being taken over 
each, and by Inserting the middie finger of each hand 
under the opposite turn, crosses the string from finger 
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to finger in a peculiar form. Another child then 
takes off (he string on his fingers in a rather differ¬ 
ent way, anri it then assitnn-s a s(a:ond form, ' A 
repetition of tliis niaineuvre fiixidnces a third ftffin, 
and so on, Kach of these forms has a j'lanicniar 
name, fnnn a fancied resemblanco to the ohjeet— 
bam-tloors, bowling-green, hiHir-gIa.ss, jiound, net, 
fiddle, fish-pond, diamonds, and odiers.* 

The following forms are tiuise known to Mrs, 
Gomnic. They are protUiced serlalim ;— 

I, The cradle. 
s. The soldiers Ijcd. 

3. Candies. 

4. The cradle in versed, or manger, 

5. Soldier’s bed again, or diamonds. 

6. Diamonds, or cads eyes. 

7. Fish in dish. 

S. Cmdle as at first. 

The different orders or arrangements must be taken 
from the hands of one player by another without 
disturbing the arrangement. 

Naies suggests that the proper name is “Cratch 
Cradle," and is derived from the archaic word rrv?/r>},f 
meaning a manger.J He gives sevenU authorities 

* M.U pr 

t In Lhe Citfiur/ D/irti'^nary the tenn has iwo **3. 

gmied rnangCT^^ mCStrtr pp^n rmtntrwark." 

% ^fuRK^V| in 7^ AVstf dfiea flOt SLjp|toFt thfs 

ctymoloify. 
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{or its use, TJic ftrst-jiindc form is not unlike a 
manj^cr. Moor (Si/^o/A' jjives the niunos 

as irradlo, Lfirn-doors, bowliiig-i^i'een, hour-j^lass, 
pound, net, diamonds, fisli-pond, liddle. A sup|>osed 
resembUnoc orj]j|iiiaiod them. Firliion {/ft’im/trs &/ 
JVjVfs/itme, GJosaary) says the game tn London sehotds 
is called "Scrateh-scnitch," or '' ScmU’h-cnulle,''* 

Amongst other Korean games Mr, Cullnt has in* 
vestlgated that known as Ssi-Uu-Ai, or “Woof taking.” 
It is practically identical with our cat's cradle, os is 
usually played by girls. The figures, which are the 
same as in our own children's play, arc named as 
follow’s t ^i) cover ftjr hearse, (2) chess-board, {3) 
chop-sticks, (4) Cow’s eyeball, (5) rice-mill pestle. 

"In Jajwn cat's cradle is called aja t/o tori —Svoof 
pattern string-taking.' The figure.^ aro identical with 
those in Korea, but receive diflereni names, (1) [?]; 
(s) defined as ' a mountain cat, into which 

a domestic cat is supposed to transform itself’; {3) 
a musical instrument, or gtla no ka. the two 
pieces of wood under the soles of clogs; (4) ummo 
tuf, hors<^-eye; (5) /s?isumi\ a musical instrument. 

" In ^oulh China cat's cradle is cfilled kang^ sok,‘ 
which means literally ‘well-ropc.* It is spoken of as 

* This pci'.ouiii 0nine, with th« ivftr^nirci. Is t.iken fram 

Mm. Cumme's “The Tmdiiionn] C.unH dt England, .Seoikihd, »nd 
IreUindp^ L {Dfifsumsry Part 1^), 1 5|>4i p. 61 » 

+ SteWiAB't CtrUNp AfWrirt' C/Jiwrt : wM m 
Ciiffifr ff/C^irta fiitifjii/nwt 1*95' F ^ 
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an amusement for girls, but is known to all Cantonese 
labourers. Tliey make the same figures as those of 
Korea and japan, but do not, they tell me, give them 
names. The order of the figures, after the first, is 
not necessarily that here given/* 

Miss Fielde* says that the Chinese of Swatow call 
cat^s cradle ** sawing wood ” in allusion to the final act 
in the performance. 

Dn A. R, Wallace, the famous traveller, who 
formulated a theory of natural selection synchronously 
with Darwin, thus describesf his finding this game in 
Borneo:— 

"One wet day in a Dyak house, when a number of boys 
and young men were about me, I thought to amuse them 
with something new, and showed them how to make 'cat's 
cradle' with a piece of string. Greatly to my surprise, they 
knew all about it, and more than I did ; for, after I and 
Charles had gone through all the changes we could make, 
one of the boys took it off my hand, and made several new 
figures which quite puzzled me. They then showed me a 
number of other tricks with pieces of string, which seemed 
a favourite amusement with them." 

Lieut de Crespigny writes of the Dusuns of 
Borneo:— 

Near me were two children playing at ‘cat's cradle' exactly 
as I remembered to have played it in my own childhood" 

A Comer of Cathay^ New York, 1894, p. 87, 

+ A. R. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago^ 1869, L, p. 183. 
t Proc, R. Geogr. Soc.^ ii., 1858, p. 344- Quoted from H. Ling Roth, 

Natives of Sarawak and Brilish Norik Borneo , i., J 896, p. 366, 
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Thi^ kEiowlc^l,q:e of ibh ^anio was probably coiiimon 
to ihe rTKTnLK."r3 laf t\u: [\j[yni:si:in s^liK:k In^fore ifR^y 
separated off into diffeneiit groups, as we firicl it in the 
Eastern Pacific in Mangaia, one of the Her\'ey Groupp 
and again, so far south as New Zealand. 

Dr. W. Wyatt Gilf^ tke illustrious missionary of 
the Hervey Group^ informs us that " oat's cradle {/^f) 
vv?i.s a great delight of old and yntmg* Teeth were 
called into play to liel[i the fingers- One complication* 
in which the cord in the centre is twdsted into a long 
slender stem, and therefore called "the coco-nui tree.' 
I have never known a European to unravel.*' 

Two early travellers give us the following account 
of the game as it is played in New Zoilaiid --— 

teAai or The 'cat*s cradle' b a game very' similar 

to our own, but the cord is made to assume many more forma, 
and Lfictic arc said to be di/Tcreiit se:o 1(:^ in their mythology^ 
such as Hinc-nui 4 e-pOp .Mother Night bringing forth her 
progeny. Mam and the gods, and A-Iaut fishing up the land 
Men* conoeSp houses, etc.^ are aJjso repre^sented. Sumc stRtc 
that Maui jiU'cntixl tliis gamc^”t 

'' [ii thugame of J/jjjwj they are great pnoficJcnts. This is 
a game like that cal[c!d 'cat's cradle' in EuropCp and cunsists 
of very complicated and perplexing pijz5!]cii with a cord tH!fl 
tt^ether at the ends. It .seems to be intimately connected 
with their ancient traditions^ and In the tlinbieriL figures 
which the cord is made to assume; whilst held on both 

* W. \Vr^T^ GiLl,, fj/it ij» S&n/Arm F/et, 1876^ p. 65. 

t R. TAVLOk. yV lAa u cr, Mid iU /nAfdi/MttTr 

London, 185$* p. 17^ 
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linridH, the oiit'lme.'s of tticiV d^Heront varicLica of houi^ei;, 
canoes, or figures of men Ami wuitil'ii arc iniaginutl in be 
represented, Afaiii, the Atlam of New Zealand, left this 
Amuscnieitt to them as an inheritance."* 

Tregeart also mentions the represcoiation of Fan/- 
haki (lightning) ascending to lieaven. 

These statements are very interesting, and suggest 
that we have here to Jti with some symbolism that 
has in course of time become obscured. On the oilier 
hand. Main may W merely a pastime^ ajid the Hiring 
figures or designs may be nothing more tlian uasual 
illustrations of the mythology of the natives, 'J'here 
do not appuitr to be sufficient data at pre.scnt to settle 
this isjIriL 

Dr. CodringtonJ says, " Cats’-cradle, in Lepers’ 
Island Mejrara, in Florida with many 

figures, is common throughout die [Melanesian] 
Islands." 

I he Motu children of Port Moresby, in the 
south-eastern peninsula of New Guinea, are as well 
versed in the intricacies of cat’s cradle’' as aru 
our own.§ 

I remember once going into a native hut in an 

* E- DiFFrE&fBACifp 7>^n^h m Nmf London, 

vcL ii,p p. 33 , 

t E, '*Thc Magris of Naw Zeil3J:icl," /mm. Afrf/i 

x 3 n., p. 11 $. 

I TA? AMtittfjMfnrft i^twP- 34 J- 

§ W. V, TuKNlWj KthnoJogy of ihe MfitUp" /HTfirTw, An/A. fttst 

vlL, igyJS, jx 
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island in Torres Straits, and seeing a little black boy 
playing with a fiiecc of string*, tlie two ends of w'hkh 
Wf:re tied togRihcr, ixi muck the same nianntir as our 
children play at cat's cradle. The first figure that he 
made with it was precisely the stime as our "cradle," 
but the subsequent ones were different. He was 
greatly sur(»rised when I [deked the string olT his 
hands to msike " the soldier's bed," which I then 
transformed into “the candles," Iwck into “the 
reversed manger," and from that into "the diamonds, 
and so on. I found that a couple of natives did not 
play logr^ther as we do, "'taking off" from each other, 
but that usually each played separately. They can 
make much more elaborate devices than ours, and the 
process is correspondingly elaborate, and feet and 
teeth are at times pressed into service. On the other 
hand, although iiiiuiy are extremely complicated in 
itmiiipulation the linal result may be simjde. The 
following are some of the forms i saw the nativc;s 
make:—A mouth; a coco-nut iialni; liana, or some 
forest ropolike climber; a fish; a crow; a dog* a 
crayfish, certain movements of the hands represented 
the motions of the living animal; a sea-snake, which, 
when the hands were drawn apart, had an undulaling 
movement, such as sea-snakes have in swimming 
through the water; one figiin: was intended for a 
canoe, w'hhout an outrigger, and another for one 
with an outrigger; one, by a stretch of the imagination, 
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was said lo Jndicate a family of one picaiiinny (child), 
and yet rinoiher a family two.* 

Among tlu: AustnilJans Eyref remarks, "string 
puzs'les are another species of amusement with them, 
In these a hairopean would he surprised to see the 
ingenuity they display, and the varied and singular 
figures which they produce. Our Juvenile attempts 
in this way are very meagre and uninteresting com¬ 
pared to them.” 

Professor E. R. Tylor.J who lias noted some of 
the references I have just givtiu, says it is evident 
that the Dyaks mid Maoris did not learn it from 
Europeans, and though cat’s cmdle is now known 
over all Western Europe, we cannot find any record 
of it at all ancient in our part of die world. It is 
known in South-East Asia, and he thinks that " the 
mo-si plausible explanation seems lo be that this is its 
centre of origin, wlieiice it migrated w'cstwartl into 
Europe, and eastward and soulhwaid through 
Polynesia and into Australia. It would be interest¬ 
ing if it could be established that this game has 
travelled in the manner suggested by the great Oxford 
anthropologisL The occurrence of a similar siring 
game among the Eskimo requires explanation. 

■» A. C. ItAunOM, ''The KUmojtraphj' gf the Wesiern Tribe gf Tenes 
Stnitt?,”>OTVf. A»a. Ipit-t xlit, p. 3^1. 

t iVw/rri/li., p. SiJ. 

t E- Tvios," Keinarla on the GeognipKicql Dlsnibmlga ot namei, 
Jitarit. AtttM. Iuti.t ix., p. ift. 
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W'c know that all over the world string, cords, and 
knots enter largely intd magic, and there may be some 
forgotten or unrecorded connection between cat's 
cradle and a magical rite. The association of cat's 
cradle tvitli mytholog)'' in New Zealand is also worth 
bearing in mind. 

At present we cannot carry the investigation any 
fartlier until more evidence is to haml. It does 
not appear to mo ini[)roliable that some of these 
varieties of cat's cradle may Jiave been indepemlently 
invented 


KITES. 

Although now fairly widely distributed in Europe 
and common enough in England, the kite is a com¬ 
paratively recent plaything in Europe, having been 
introduced in the course of orieniiil trade from the far 
East during the scvenEOcnih century. Strutt, writing 
in i8oi, says he docs not find ’*any reason to conclude 
that it existed here much more tliau a century Ijack/’* 
and die first record he found W'as in n bVench and 
Etigliah Dictionary, published by Miege, a,d. 1690, 
’H’here among other significations ctrf vokvit denoteil 
a “kite." 

Such being the case it is evident there cannot be 
much to learn from a study of kites in Europe, 

• J. STkUlT, The tmd PisUimii r/ ^ 

zSdi, F&ak jv.^ p. 392. 
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nor have we a great variety in Torms. The old 
t}'pc with a crescentic upper margin is giving place 
to a diamond or lo2enge-shai>ed form. Occasionally 
one sees other shapes, but these are obviously 
importations, or imitations, of Chinese or Japanese 
kites. 

From being a mere toy tlie kite 1 ms recently liecoine 
a seiciitille mstrument. Kites appear to have been 
lirst applied in metec^rology by Alcxaniler VVil>ii.inj 
of Glasgniv, who, in t749( raised iliennometeni 
attached to kites into the cIoiidH.* Tliree years later, 
[‘'rankliri jxTformed in Philatielphia Ids celebrated 
cxjK;rrnient of collecting the electricity of the thunder’ 
cloud by means of a kitaf Although kites have 
served a variety of purposes, their first systematic 
use in meteorology was probably in England, between 
tilHjand 1385, when E. D. Archibald made diltercntial 
meJi^uremenbt of wind velocity by anemojiietera, raised 
by kites fifteen hundred feet (A'^ff/wrr, vol. jcxxi.) In 
1885 A, McAdie repeated Franklin's experiment on 
fftue Hill, using an elecirometer. Since then there 
has been a very notable development in scientific kite¬ 
flying in the United States; in Europe attention 
has chiefly been directed to balloons, though the 
latter have many disadvatitages as compared with ilic 
rormer. A kite-balloon is now being tried in the 

* Tnms- Nfljr. Si?c. p. 2 J 3 +, 

i .S pARKj;, it/ v.* p, 395, 
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German army, but it is inferior to tlie simple kite 
for meteorc^fegical reisearchiLS,^ 

“fn Waflhiiiutori thu Wtr^iLhcr Hufcnu has, under the 
direction of Trof. Willis L, Mnore, chief uf die Hureau, been 
carr>nfiij; ou an extended investfgntion into the beat kinds 
caf kiteB for Uise in sending up nietcorolegical instruments, 
i^rof. C F* ^[arvin has recently tnirmtcEy described the kind 
of kite now in use by the Biinean.t Thia kite ia a inodifi- 
catiun uf thofie used by Hargrave in Austratbfc and is net aL 
all like the ordinary kite. Instead of being flat, and taporing 
at the lower end, a8 in the usual funji, Ltiese kites are box- 
sha[)etl, with their ends open and their shks partly envered 
with doth ur silk. This style of kite, ivhlch has also been in 
use at lllue Hill for aoiiie inonllius is found Lo be admirably 
adapted to the piir|>(™ for which it ia intended, and when 
fine piario wire is Used to hold it, instead of twine, in a 
splendid flyer, 

'^Clayton, of the Blue Hill Observatory^ has for some time 
been using kitt's to help in deturriiining die alLitudes of the 
biu 4 e of stratus and nimbus, Th^sc cIoikIs^, which wo nficn 
cover the whole sky with a uniform wheot, can only have their 
heights determined unficr die modt favourable circuinsLiinces 
if tiic ordinary theodolite is usert 

"The work done at Blue HilJ Observatory with kites w\is 
outlined by Claj^ton before the Eoaton Scientifie Society at 
a recent meeting,; The kites at present in use are the Eddy* 
or taillefia, and the Hargrave* or box kite. Continued experi¬ 
ments at Blue IJill liEive resulted In tlie development of 
scientific kite-flying on a remarkable scale, Reccrit ascents 

* Lawrri^CF: KoTCTr, On obtaining Meleorological Records in tlie 
Upper Air, by luc^ns of kites ami Molioonsi” Ai'tn^ 

Ar/jam/Sa\f ijcili.t l reprrnltd In JVa^ur^^ IvL, 1^97, p, 602, 
t li VatAar Nov., 16^5. 

I / 7 ArA?/r May 91 h, 189^* 
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hi'tvc reachctl filLltud?^ but Itttlfl short of u init? aboi»'e sea 
level: and cxcelleTit records have been obtahiuil by means of 
ii sclf-jpceoriiing^ instruiJiL’iit which gives atitomatic ruading:!} 
of Iciiiyeniture, pressure, humitlity, and wind vciocity. Thu 
Tnetcnrotogical results already obtained are of great value, 
and the full discuswion of them is awaited with interest 
Among the most itn[K>rtanl matters that haw been noted 
is lire presence of cold waves and warm waves at considerable 
elevatiniLM some hours before the temperature changes are 
noted at the earth's surface. The prospect of improving our 
W'uilher forecasts by such soundings of the free air is very 
encuuragitig, and it is more than likely that before long some 
practical use will be made of those discoveries. 

"The next few years will undoubtedly witneas iiUiiiy 
improvements in kites used for meteorological purjxjsuii, 
and the United States seems to be diatiiictJy In the le-vl 
in this ivork at the present time,”* 

'IViiK til tlic Lradition of thousands of years, the 
inf't'.ntilty of Europe is conct;rjit;i] in an endeavour 
to iiu-rtase her machinery for war. It is extremely 
difikult for an expert marksman to hit even a captive 
balloon, and it is doubtful whether our newest field* 
gun would be of much service in this resj>eci, but a 
kite would be much more diRliciilt to hit. Therefore 
it really does become of some interest to know whether 
an enemy can by means of a parcel of kttrs take 
[ihotogmplis of our defences, nnd by the snnie method 
deloiinte over our cities se vend ilo?.co pounds of nitro- 
glyctrriite., • 

Captain Ibtdcn-Powell, of the Scots Guards, is our 

* R. Dk C. WAkU, iit, 189^ P- 
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authority on kittrii In EiigJantl. Me makes these 
toys (}f our childhood on such a scale that they can, 
witJi a jrood wind, airry up a si/ilT officer. I le h 
understood to lau^'lt at balloons as a means of observ¬ 
ing a foe, and to claim that, whereas balloons must be 
a failure when the wind is strong, kites will do nearly 
all their work in a gale or half a gale, 

f he use of kites for scientific purposes is obvious 
enough, Hy their aid real bird's-eye views may Iw 
taken with a camera fl)ing aloft, the shutter being 
actuated by mechanical means or ijrofertibly by deL° 
tricjty. Mr. Woglom* gives us some speciiiicns of 
views of New York City taken from the nelghbour- 
hfHjd of Washington Square. Wa do not know that 
they show us tmidi more than ctuiid be had from the 
roofs of some of tjic monster buildings which the 
straitness of New York necessitates, and which are 
unhappily not unknown now in London. Hut they at 
least prove ihe possibility, wliich the ordinary man 
might well have doubted, of manipulating a camera 
attached to a kite. If that can be done at 200 ft. from 
die ground while die kite is in the air, it can obviously 
be tione at 2,000 fL 

'■ Tlie form of kite from which the ' parakilc' is .in evolution 
is the general form of the Asiatic kite, substtintialb^ ^ square, 
wfiercof the two diagonals are rcsjHictivdy Iiuri^nrital and 

* tiii-nERT TotTKN \Vnnr/)M, /’ttrahVfr: A ThMffsr fAt' 

AWrr/tfr- /trrra/AM. 

iSgtk (t'lirnim nnd Sons.) 
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vertical with a convex tvinclwarri side, the convexity pro* 
riiicwl by a third transverse member 'i.vliicii is ct]r>-ed upward 
as well as to liic v^'tndward fhee, Tlie W'ogloin parakitc flics 
without a tail, iincl will ncU (1y properly tvitb one,''* 

With all our vaunted proj^ress and siciencc we 
h;ivc not so very much to pride ouraeJves iiptm 
even in this latest deveiopmcni nf ntilliary tactics; 
for we are, after all, only following (ti the footsteps 
of the Chinese and Japaneses 

Kites are said to have f>een invented by the 
Chinese GcEicral, Flan-Sin, alh^iit zoo ii,c; He dew 
in the air Jigurea of tlifftTenl forms and colours, and 
thus signalled from a bostegeti town to the army that 
was coming to his succour, f 

in a war with Japan, some 400 years ago^ a 
Korean general cucouraged his dispirited soldiers, 
who were discouraged by the appearance of falling 
stiirs, by secretly making a kite, to tvhicb he attached 
a sinal) lantern, and one dark night he sent it up, 
Tho soldiers accepted this as an auspicious omen, 
and renewed the struggle with increased energy. 
Another general flew a kite across an impasxable 
stream; it lodged in a tree on the other side^ and 
by its nieans he pulled a strong cord across and 
ultimately tnadc a bridge. 

Ui Shosetsu, the Japanese who tried to upset 

* /,f,, p, eS. 

t F. DUiUVE, Ees Jr»x ^ la Jnmturf i£ 3 j, jk 34. 
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the Tokug[awa Government in tlie seventeenth 
century, made a large kite, to which he fastened 
hiniEieir, and, being atrricd uj) into tlie air, he was 
enabled to overtook tiie castle of V'ccIol 

A famous Japanese robber, Isltikawa Goemon, fn 
the si a teen til century, attempted by mounting on a 
kite to steal the two celebrateil soUtl golden fish, 
which, as finiaJs, Hdumed two spires of the great 
castle of Nagoya. The fish were worth the risk, 
as they were valued at from 15,000 to jft 6,000, 
blit the daring thief failed in his purpose. 

It is to the same end of Asia that we must turn 
if wo w'Ish to study kites from an anthropological 
point of view, and there we shall hnd them in 
profusion, r>f quaint and varied form, brilliant in 
colour, and in addition w'e find them put to diverse 
uses and imbued with syntbolic significance. 

Nor arc the times and seasons for kite-flying 
unimportant. With us kites may be flown rJl the 
yetir round, provideil there is wind enough; but, as 
a matter of fact, spring is the more usual season for 
the sporL In the far East we find that definite tijnes 
are appointed for this exercise. 

In his learned hook on Korean Gmtes, Mr. Stewart 
Culin informs us that the time for kite-flying in Korea 
is the first half of the first month ; after thus time 
anyone would be laugiied at who flew a kite, nur 
will anyone touch a lost kite. On Uie fourteenth day 
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of I tie same month it is customary in Korea to write 
on kites a wish to the cflfect that llie year's mis- 
forimies may he carried away with them. A mot tier 
does this for a small boy, addinj^ his name and the 
date of his birth. The inscription is written alorig 
the bamboo fi'amc, so that it may not la* readily 
seen by anyone who iiiifjlu lx; temjrtetl to pick up 
the kite. The boys tic a piece of sulphur paper on 
the string of sndi a kite, which they light before 
sending up, so that when the kite is in the air the 
string will be burnt through and the kite itself blown 
away, 

It is evident that the kite is, in this lirstance, treated 
as a " scape-goat," the goat of die i leljrows lieing re¬ 
placed by a bird. In Ja]>an kites are Ctilled ‘'uctopiis/' 

'*priper-hawk," “paper-owl," &c.; and in Korea the 
rectangular kites are provided at each of ilie lower 
angles with triangular pieces of white eat led 

the "crow’s foot," and nt:ar the upfxir bonier is a 
disc of coloured pajx*r, which probably is the vestige 
of an antececluiU birtl’s face, (Tig, No. i.) All 
clas.scs Jly kites, from the king downwards. Women 
sometimes fly kites from their yards, but it is said 
that anyone can tell when a kite is down by a woman. 

In Japan the season for kite-flying greatly varies; 
in general it appears to depend upon tlic prevailing 
winds. At Tokyo it begins on the first day of the 
New Year, and kites arc never down at any other 
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season. On ihe other hanc!, ai NiiiffLsaki kites are 
oni down in the first month, but the festivals for kite¬ 
flying are the ^rcl, joth, wnd ?5tb of the third 
mouth, the jrd being the occasion of a '‘religious 
festival of doils" (literally of "chickens," or "young 
birtis"). 

On the 5th of the fifth month Is the boys* festival. 
Streamers and small Hags are displayed, and a largo 
coloured carp of doth or paper. Tills (Ish Is respected, 
ns it resolutely overeomes nil ti;c diflienhics it en* 
eomiters in its pissage up tfie streams of the country, 
even Hscemling waterfalls; thus it is emblematic of 
what (I is hoped will he tile career of the boys, 
MoileJs of helmets and warriors are also exhibited as 
e.xpressions of the hope tliat boys may become great 
tmai. 'J'hcri: is a dlstmct association of ideas betW'ceti 
long flags and kittsi. 'J’lie same day in other parts 
of Japan is an esjiecial occasion for kite-dying. In 
the province of Suruga all the boj’s who can affonl it 
have a kite on this day. It is considered very un¬ 
lucky for a boy to lose his kite; should this hapjien, it 
is customary for search parties to follow the lost kite 
even for a distance of twenty miles, ancj those w^ho 
bring it hack arc rewartied with jjresents of sake. 

Jt is recorded that n boy once lost his kite on the 
day of this feast, and a few months later he died 
Girls never have kites. In this oase it apjirars that 
the kite is regarded as a 'Tifc-iokcn/' or "c.'iternal 
K 
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soul," of the boy. Hui tliis symbolisfn is limited to 
certain occasions and jjlaees^ In Nagasitki, wficn u 
Txitt; escapes, no special effort is made to recover it. 

The middle and upper chases in China indulge in 
the pastime in a desultory way; it is not with them 
a national sport, as with the Japanese and with the 
natives of the countries south of China.* The 
Koreans say that the Chinese do not know how to 
(ly kites, and that when a Chinaman grows tired he 
will lie llic string on to a tree and lie down and 
watch it. t 

In Hong Kong the kite-flying season is the end of 
summer; but in some parts of China the nintlii day 
of the ninth month has Imen from ancient times the 
great kite-flying festival, wiicfi paper birds and biifarrc 
monsters flit, swoop, and hover in multitudes in the 
bright .sunshine! (Fig, No. a.) 

In the mountains of the prt}viiiee of Catiton kites 
are flown in gaivgs. 

“ The flier dismisses a Icjwh of dirce, nufted by three liiita 
of a few r«t in lenjith. At tlie Junction of Ute tlirce enfl.s 
he Attaches a single line, whidi is iiismissed a few fuel furdicr 
in the air, Then raising anntlier separate leash of three- 
similar in arrangement to the first—he tics the Joijied ends 
of the second leash to his main single line, and dismisses 
the secorrl tno, die first trio being in die air beyond and 
above the second. He repcab! the operatinn slh many times 

* C, T. WoCfJiM, /Virtiif/rtr, p, 5, 
t K. fTdJrtwj p. 12 
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as his stock of kites anfl his stock of patience wilt allow. 
Jlc Iieecffull>' chooses Idles ivhich have been proven sideivise 
nfers, Su that tliey iiiiiy liot fuuJ each utller; if a fresher 
winri attacks his exhibits, his painstakinjr jji inetTcctivc; thi^' 
will swirl into a confusion of entang'lement which would 
c.vas{>cmlc iiny but a Chinaman/'* 

To a very largre extent kite-flying in China and 
Japan is now a simple amusement; but this is what 
one constantly finds in the history of ancient cere¬ 
monial customs. Mr. VV'i^bni mforms us that the 
Japanese have their khe-clubs with quite 
membersinp rolls. One prominent club, the Shiycn 
Kwai, holds assemblies annually in January for con¬ 
sultation and to coinpetiLively tlccide upon new 
designs. Prices for beauty of design and decoration, 
and for perfection in buiJtl and accuracy in flight, arc 
competed for at the meetings, which are protracted 
for several days. The club meetings are held in, 
Tokyo, and the Mights are held in the suburbs. 

The "Festival of the Cheir)’-Bloom” is a season 
for national .sjHirt. Old men, up to eighty years of 
age, after their tiring efforts in raising their pets into 
the heavens, and too feeble to stand continuously, are 
attended by servants with chairs. When travelling 
through a sparsely inhaliitrxl section, the rider will 
see ancient, muitimy-Iiku jHimnese sitting by the road¬ 
side, perhaps Ufioii a bamboo-pole support, con¬ 
tentedly dying and watching his kite hour after hour, 

^ G- T, PffniJb'fij, p. 9, 
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Nowadays in tho kite-flying by both adults and 

childr(;?n 1!^ tiutsido the citieit ^ the police 

regulations forbid ft in tlm jiarrf>w city streets. 

One exciting form of ihe Sfiort is known as kite- 
lighting. l‘he strings, for a portion of their length, 
are covered with powtlered ghiss, or sharp-edged, 
cuneti pieces of glass arc fastened to the tails of 
the kites, the object lieing to cut the string of an 
opponent’s kite by a savving motion of the string of 
your own kite wiiilst both are flying. U has boon 
stated that kite cutting did not originate in China, 
but that it was brought from India, h descrijjtion 
of this skilful pastime is given by Woglom in 
Parakiics.* 

In Siatn each mandarin has his special form of 
kite with a distinctive colour. TJie king, also, is 
said to have a magiuhccntly decorated kite, which is 
flown at sunset and kept flying all niglit by mandarins 
of the first rank. Jt is withdrawn at siinrise.t Mere 
again there must be a symbolic or magical significance 
for tins curiovis custom. 

Not only in Further India, but in India itself, on 
the one hand, ajid in the Malay region to the south, 
ih hitc-flying practised, [t i,s very prevalent in Jav.i. 
The several Javanese communities have each their 
peculiar kinds of kites, and they hold contc.sis to 

* PiiFvU'ii/s, pfi, A, 9 , 

t F. /ti i5iS5j pv 39 , 
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prove superiority of maniifiicitirc or skill in manipu* 
huion. The olil form of I’iiiglish kiur xvfis a Javanese 
pattern. Wc^Ioni Kiys the Javanese kites are sd<Jom 
decorated, except with dirt, TJio Javanese, more 
generally than the JaptmeseH gainblc on ihe results 
of kite competitions and kite hattlus. They lly tliciii 
to heights of 700 to 1300 feet for display. 

Dr. Codrington* informs us that in Melanesia 
kites are used as toys in the Ikinks Islands, and 
in the New Hebrides they are made and flown at the 
season when the gardens are being cleared for plant¬ 
ing. The kite is steadied by a long reed tail, and a 
good one will lly and hover veiy well 

In LLpers' Island the kite is called an "eagle," and 
the following song is sung when flying one;— 

" Wind \ wherever you may abidc^ 

Whemver you may abidt^ t come hither ] 

Pray take wf c-ogSe P way frotn file afar. 

E-u [ E-u [ Wind ! blow strong and ateadyp 
Blow and conic forth, O ^Vmd P 

But the kite is put to a more utiliuirian use in 
the Solomon Islands and Santa Cruz.f Here it is 
flown from a canoe, and from it hangs a tangle of 
spiders' web or of fibre, which it drags along the 
surface of the waUr and In which fish with long 

* K. IL ConniNcrrow, Slififffi m 

ami F&iii-ijetftf 1S91P pp. 342, 336^ 
t P- 
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slender under jaws become entangled. (Fig. 36, 
No. 4.) 

The Fijians know of the kite by the Polynesmn 
name of Mmimanu, ''bird," but apparently they 
do nut 11 y it,* 

The use of the kite ivas widely spread in T'olynesia, 
being reconied from the Society Islands and a.s far 
south as New Zealand. Ellis states, “The boys 
were very fond of the m, or kite, which they raisf;d 
to a great height. The Tahiliaii kite was different in 
shape from the kites of the Knglislt boys. It was 
made of light native cloth instead of |iaper, and 
formed in shape according to the fancy of its 
owner, "t 

In New Zealand “the nainc of the kite is the old 
term for the biwk. Their figure is generally a rough 
imitation of tire bird with its great out*spread wings ; 
these kites are fretpictitly made of very largo dinten¬ 
sions of ranpo leaves, a hind of sedge, neatly sewn 
together and kept in shape by a slight framework. 
Tile string is most cjtpeditiousJy formed and length¬ 
ened at pleasure, lieing merely the split leaves of the 
flax plant [Fhormium tcna.\]. This is a very favourite 
ainusement.''J Dieffenhach says, “The kite is of 
triangular form, and is very neatly made of the light 

* Si^emamn, YiiS, pL 4j. 

t W. ItLLia, Pi^yittriitn Rtiearckri, i. (joj iS^l), p. iiS. 

1 R. Tayujk, tv iJtd j or, Nfw Zfidumi and iti InkatiUmUt 

iSsSt P- >7^ 
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leaves of a sedge; its ascent is accompanied with 
some saying or song, siidi as llie //f karakta ftakau. 
It is a sign of peace 'when it is seen llying near 
a vi!]iige."* Dieffenbach gives the words of this 
sfHig, hut unfortunately it is not translated. Tregear ( 
wrys t!ie kite kaka (hawk), or pakatt (wiitg). is made 
from the leaves of the mape (Typba angesiifolia). 

There were; three kinds of kites in the reniuie 
Mervey Islands, wdiich were either egg-shaped, duI j- 
shaped, or bird-sliap[;d. As the latter w'cre more 
difficult to make, they wen: sKirce and justly admired 
by the childish old men who delighted to tly them on 
the hill-tops of Mang;iia, iSesIdes a terminal bunch 
of feaihers, the long tail of these kites was decorated 
resiieelively with four, six, or three bimchcs of yellow 
ti leaves. The four bunches of the t:gg-likc kite 
repni-vent a eoiistellaiion called the " Twins and their 
parents" [Pirkritm ma). about which an interesting 
myth is given by the Rev. Dr. Wyatt Gill.J The 
only children of Potikl were twins, a girl named 
I’iri-ere'ua, or " loscjiarablc," and a boy. Their 
mother, Tarakorekorc, was a great scold and gave 
them no peace, Un one occasion when their mother 
w'ould not give them some fish they ran away and 
Ieaj>ed up Into the sky, where tlicy were followed by 


* E. DiF-i FENiiAciJ, 1H43+ p. jr. 

+ E. Atiik. /frsCf xitj p, iijd 

t p. 40. 
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their p^irentSp who coDtinually chiisc- but can never 
overtake them 

SONC OF THE TWINS. 

VVhertfbte fled Hit oi TtirukorvktJiu ? 

Anj^Tut the cooked fl&h of Potiki. 

lliey stemitEhily roBCt and fled for c't!r. 

Alls [ thne a tnother should lltm Hi ireal her children. 

Such was mj (ihc father^s) whh ; and a Lets I intetrccdCj 

She will fiat xtictM. 

She thrashes them —is always u t it 

If one sleeps at Karqng or eliivwhcTi;; 

StHl dim h no peace— only threats and blows. 

The SIX bunches denote tho PidatiKss tins bc^iu- 
liful constellaLion w^as of exlrtfim: imj^iorlance m 
heathenism^ as fts appearance at sunset on the eastern 
horizon determined the commencement of the new 
yearp which is about the middle of Decem!)^!r. Dr. 
Gill gives * the myihieal account of ihc. origin of 
the group* TJie tlirce bunches represent **The 
Three*" {Tau-Zt/rji), that is, the three bright stars 
forming OHon's Pelt. The tapa of which the kites 
were matk was decorated with devices appropriate to 
the tribe of the maker. A tad with six bunches of 
leaves w'as «about twenty fathoms (tao feet) in length. 

The origin of hite-Jlying is thusi accounted for. 
The god Tane, the Giver of food, once challenged his 
eldest broth cr Rongr^ the Resound or, whose home 

* p. 4 
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is in the slides, to a kiio-dyin^ match. But llie 
issue of this irhd of kMII Wiis the utter discomfiiure 
of 1 ane by Kongo, who had secretly provided him¬ 
self with ati enoniious tjuantity of string. This 
contest is the subject of a poem composed by Koroa 
about iSj 4 A.r>.* 

A KITE SONG. 

Ck// fir fAi iAufCif 

The hill top Aliu h covt-rgd wiEli kJtcs^ 

JVfcs of n ho rules Q*ti ihe tnds^ 

SifJa. Oance 1 
Co fin ] 

C^rsjj, BcLf )^n hil] lop At Ell covered with kite^— 

Pels of RaktS-t tjf iht; wf[ida. 

Ayfc 

CAijrtff. t am a E^frd + of hwiytifiil pluniai’i^ 

Si^e. Cltave, ihcn^ the ftark clouds 

ThIic t:3ry lust Tiutiti tho day. 

OncL Tunu untl Kou^o tried their Akill, 

^^'ith dhine kites fti spirll-btid 
WTio was beaton ? 

CA^fruf. Tflitt;; for his string fell shnrL 
■Si?A3. Two tliou^nd fathoinB of stiing T 
Vea^ *iwaa RongoX 
^Vhose kit ft touched ihft edge of ttiu sty. 

Thus mcjrtals have acquired diis agreeable pastime, 
the condition of each game being that the first kite 
that mounts the sky shmilii l>e sacred to and should 
bear the name of R(ing<?* the divine patron of the art. 
The namoJi of all subsequent kites were mdififerent 

' A/ytAj andSa/t^, p, ijj. f /j. si kite. 
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Children’s kites wcre^ and still arc^ exLt;m| Minted 
out of the leaves of the gigantic chestntit tree. Some- 
dines one sees a hoy—^but it is no longer as in the 
olden time the grandfathers — hying a properly made 
kite. 

Elsewhere* Dr. Gill gives a Mangaian legend 
about kites which is about j 6 o years old^ and witl; 
it “The song of the Twin 

Kites arc said^ as I have jjrovionsly mentionedp to 
Jicive l>eun invented by the Chinese general^ Han-Sin^ 
about 200 There h no reason to disbelieve that 
Han-Sin employed kites for the purpose statedp but 
the undoubted religious character of kite-flying in so 
many places suggests rather that tins is not hI all 
likely to have been ilte origin of the custom. 

Probably we sbaH never know how the kite first 
originated—it may have been independently invented 
in several places, but this is not by any means certain. 
We Europeans certainly learnt the art of kitc-flying 
from South or Eastern Ajsia^t 

The divine origin of kites in spirit land, according 
to the ancient ^langaian myth, poinis to its having been 
an ancestral custom, and as klte-llylngp accom|>auicd 
with the singing of mythical chants, appears to be 

• ^V^ VVyatt GsLLp Frffm Uj^Af in iififA 

/liai/r47/ijf£ CAm Lf^ndoTip p. ; c/. Also Li/it /a fAg SifUfArm 

/ii£tj by ihc some Author, p. 64. 

t E. H. TvLOKp ** KemArlci on the t^eoj^AphtcAl Dl^tritHUtlon of 
j^a/A. Jnjirr ix., itijjp p. ly 
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widely spn:;iicl in ilie Pacific, we may safely regard 
the custOTTi as noi having varions indejiendcnt centres 
of origin in Oceania, but as having been brouglii by the 
Oceanic peoples in their wanderings from the ^fa]ay 
Archipelago. Dr. Gill believes that the Polynesians 
first arrived in the Hervey Islands some tivg or three 
hundred years ago, anti that their swarming from 
Savai'i took place some five or six centuries ago.* 
How and when their ancestors got to the SamtMn 
group is still very pfoblefnaticjil. An additional 
argument in favour of the natives of the Hervey 
Group bringing their kites with them is found in the 
Plan of the Winds as handed down Ijy the ancient 
priesl-s, which, with slight variations, is known from 
many other of the Oceanic groups. The tumiber of 
wind-holes in this plan exactly correspoml!* w-ith the 
points of the marinoPs compass. In the olden times 
great stress was lahl on this knowledge for the fiuT|iose 
of fishing, and especially for the long sea voyages 
which these adventurous navigators undertook from 
group to group. The Chinese are credited with 
having invented the mariner's compass long anterior 
to the Christian era. I should not be surprised if 
ultimately it was found to be the case that the com- 
p:iss. with certain other elements of Cliinftse culture, 
was brought to that country by a maritime people who 
were early merged into the general population of that 

+ Myihs p- 
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mixed people, and ;vho have sub.^eqiiently Ijecn for¬ 
gotten. It was known to the Arabs in mcdiieval 
times, and from them, through iJu: crusaders, iJie 
knowledge spread over Eiii'ope. As Dr, Gill points 
mil,* the absence of iron tbroughont Polynesia would 
easily account for the Joss of the magnet, but the plan 
of the card pLTpetuated^ 

I'hus once more our attention is dJrectetl towards 
Eastern Asia, not only as the head-quartere, but also 
as tbe place of origin of the kite, h may yet be 
sliowri that it actually originated among the Jndonesian 
iituck before die Polynesians had swarmed off from 
ihe so-called Malay Archipelago to found new 
homes in Octanifu TJiere are anthropologists who 
claim a southern origin for ihe fine tyjx; of die 
Japanese,- possibly these adventurous euuI skilful sea¬ 
men, like the Norsemen of Northern Kuropc, may 
have formed an arisiecmcy among the agrlculuirul 
and settled jKoplcs of Japan and Korea, and brought 
with them thdr social organiwaion and a higher 
culture. If this be so, it is not improLiiible that kite- 
Hying Wfui a religious exercise of tliese (leople, and 
the kite may have been a symbol of the soul or spirit 
(jf man. 

If we grajitp and tJier^; is lo iiiy mind verj' 
reason for so thofc klu: was a reUgir^s 

symbol of the ]>rimith'e Indoiitfsian race, wi: may 
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fairly nnu slfjj fi^rtln^r aiul ihal tin- ktUi 

is riKrL‘ly ihv. filj['r;ik'il s^til n c:;iiini.t. 
Amongsl a scaftinTi]^ fi»fk lUh accukrnt must t>fLt:n 
arise, and tlic excitemfjnt of hauling tloivn a sail that 
had blown away mfj^ht very well lead to the process 
being incemionally repeated on a small scale. 

It IS tempting to imagine that as the sails of a 
canoe are vircUf‘iIIy the life of a canoe—that ihc 
source of Its movement, the loss of tvhich leaves 
behind it an inert log at the mercy of the dements, 
so [he kite by analog}'^ may have come to be rcgardctl 
os the “external soul *' or "life-token " of the owner^ 
For an elucidation of the remarkable belief that ih(j 
soul can be located in an extraneous object far re- 
iiuivtrtl from the body, the reader is reft^rred to the 
cnnctiiding part of Dr» Fr^zvf^i monumental work, 
77/^ Ain llartlanil, in his great 

study of the t)/ /VrrnfX, di^als fully with the 

life-token; lie is of opinion we arc "Jiistilled in 
treating the Jife-tekcii ami the external aoul as almost 
alwaj'S one and the sarne tfiing in belief and custom 
(p* 30 ).+ (Jrantiiig the truth of the statement that 
the King of Siam s kite ia ttowix at night by a trusted 
mandarin, the fact w-ould bear the intcrtxretation that 
during the hours of darkness and clanger the royal 

* J Gp Fka^kKj T/t£ S/mfy iW Ci^frrjfcftftfiiv 

iti p. 39 ^ 

+ E.Sh>SE>' l lAHTLANn, 7'Ar Ptrjeusfit S/iie/j fi/ 

i-V OfsitiWi umf ppr I 54 - 
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sou! was peacefully soaring in the calm heavens, far 
removed from JUiundane risks. 

Problems such as ihcse, which are sijg^gesic<l by the 
comparativ^e study of toys, have in themselves those 
very dangers which Ixiscl the kites themselves. The 
string which binds them to the solid earth may snap, 
and they may Ije lost in the clouds, or they nmy fall, 
as it were, lifeless to the ground. 


CHAPTKR IX. 


TOYS AND GAMES: TOES AND TIM 


TOPS, 


K lifivc! SCR It th at the kite has been introdueed 



V V into EijrojX^ from Eastern Asia, but Schlegel 
believes the recipnx-ily Jias rust been all on one side, 
as, according to him, the West has rejjatd in the 
cop its debt to the East for the kite- 

There are many kinds of tops^ but they can be 
resolved Into a few groups ^ — the ivhipping-top; the 
tO}i turned by a string wound round the upper end as 
in the hutnming-top, tn which case there is usually a 
detachable Handle, or by tlie string enwrapping tlie 
lower end iis in ihu pfig-tops; and! lastly the lop, 
or teetotum, spun by being twisted tiy the hands or 
fingers. 

Every spring tops appear in our streets with the 
regularity of the seasonal revivals of Dame Nature 


herself. 


are in, spin 'em ngln; 
Tops are out, siiiiiggln^ abom," 


cried the ragamuffins in Hone's time * and so they 
ijtiit du. The last phrase has reference to an unwritten 

* W. Hon£^ 7'^f Evify-Daj i.f J8^ (FebTuary [5}, p. 251. 
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code of boy-life, that confiscation {" srnug^infr") of 
toys iii allowable when they are “ out." 

Nares* has collected several references which show 
that tops were at one time owned by the parish of 
town. Tn Tmeijih Ni^ht\ we rt.ail, “He's a cfjwanl 
and wystril, that will not drink to my niece, till Jiis 
brains turn o' the toe like the parish top," 

Beaumont and I'’letchcr refer more than once to 
this strange civic toy:— 

I ^11 kiLr.ard 

life upon tip ilmX n buy of twulru 
ShouM scourjiv him bilber like ii parJ&li lupp 
And nsafce bim dance before yoo^'^ I 

And dances like a tOi/s'^n-Lup, nrtd rools and hcihbleiu'' ! 

Sir W. BlacksEone asse^rts also^ that to "slf^op 
like a town-top/" was pmverbsal. Siovftnsi, fn hi3 
Notiift on SliakcisptrarCi st^itim that this Is one 
of customs now laid asklc: a laqje top was 
formerly kept m every village* to be whipt m frosty 
weather, that the peaf^ants might be kept warm by 
exercise and out of mischief whilf: they couhl not 
work/' It is very iiniirobalile that ill is is tlie rial 
signification of ihe curious ciistom of having a village 
top. Jtidgijig from what we know of other instances 
of village recreations, it is probable that there is 

♦ Vh Nahes, Top," 

t SH^KESPRARS, Tuf//fiA Act 1., Scena ^ 

t liliiWMOXT AN1> Fr.Fl'CHKKfc #JJ1./ T/tFihlf Ad H.p Sc#ni? 4. 

/h'd.y Agi L, 4+ 
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something hthind this which has not yet been 
elucidatei]. 

Hone* refers to a lop being used in the ritual 
of the liLiriat of /\ilcluia m one of the churches in 
Paris. '* According to Ji slor>' (w hetlicr true or false) 
in one of the churches of Paris, a choir boy used to 
whip a top marked with A//dma, written in gold 
letters, from one end of the choir to the other." This 
does not seem to be very likely, but strange customs 
often fiersist to an unexpected and almost inexplicable 
extent, and, if it be true, we may find in this and 
analogous customs some clues which may throw light 
ujion the town to|i!S. 

T he whipping-top has an ancient pedigree in 
Ktirope. In a work of the thirteenth century, Ze 
Ahraeh Sa.nif.i-Loys, the whipping-top is 

mentioned; f and it is figured in the marginal ptiint- 
ing 5 of English .MSS. of die fourteenth century, ;f 
Fhny refers to a top idcntic<il with the modern one, 
and specimens of such top.s liave been recovered from 
the ruins of Pompeii, and are still exhibited in the 
museum of Maples. There are, ns a matter of fact, 
several allusions in Latin and Creek authors to the 
whipping-top, 'I'he whipping-top is mentioned in an 
old MS. dating to about 500 D.c. A stranger of 

* W. Honk, TJu^ f!U 4 (Fcbraary 3), p. 

+ r. piLLAVK, Ji^six ik iit Paris, iSSj, p. 191. 

t X STRmT, Spt^rii itntf ^ /Ai ff/ Snv/^iHd. 

iSofp IV,, Chap. Iv.^ pt sS-iL ^ 
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Atarne consuItc<l Plttacus of Mitylene, one of ihe 
Seven Snjgfes of Greece (651^569 n.c,), conceminjif n 
Wife. I'lie quesLion was whether he should lalie a 
certain girl in his own rank of life who had a fortune 
equal lo his cAvn, or a damsel of higher status and 
w'jtli more money. The sage told hint to go to a 
group of boys who were playing at whipping-tops in 
tlie midst of a wide cross-roatf As he aijfiroached 
tliem ho ltc:ard one of the boys say to Ids fellow* 
*^ W!iip die tK^arcst one," anti ho accepted this tLs an 
oracle* 

The oldest record is the discovory of Dr Schlfe- 
mann of terra-cotla tops in the stK'alled I'lnrtl City 
of Troyp and at the present day the boys of Asia 
Minor still spin tops wdth whips. 

When the traveller, I'algnive, w'as at Riadhp the 
capita] of Wahabces in Central Arabia, he saw a boy 
spin a top on his left hand, he then tcK>k It on the 
forefinger of his right hand, w^hich he held ai full 
length above his head, and repeated the following 
formula t— 

" Not by my strength, nnr cIcveiticks, but by the strength 
of GuU and by the cleverness of God'^ 

The whipping-top is known in the far Ejist, 
Stewart CLlin* in his boantifully illustrated work 
on A'dreatt Cattiis gives a plate of a couple of boys 

* S r^WART Cui wUA flJf /Ai 

Gofff/'J <yCrf/rtii nhiliijdisJpliLi, 1^95- 
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playnijr on the I'ce. The top is made of hard wood 
with m iron ijujiu, it is played with in wlnier and 
usually spun on die fromi grouiKl. J’hc Koreans 
also share tiie hummiiig-top with the Japanese, who 
call it " thunder top," 

TJh; learned Chinese scholar, Gustav von Schicgel, 
of l.eiden. many years ago* also distliijriitshed 
between llie various kinds of tops of Eastern Asia: 
the ordinary' small top, driven with the whip 
{Tiatskniipjk^ "dance-button," is its name on 
the Niichar), the humming-top, the whistling - top 
which is thrown, and the lop turned round with the 
fingers, The first of these, according to Schlegel, 

spread frfjm Europe through Java to Japan and 
Korea, Schlegd never saw it in China, nor is it 
mentioned in the older Chinese works. 

The Japanese, according to Dr, K. Andrce in an 
cnitlite paper on "The Game of 'fops and its 
Distribution" In a recent JUimber of G/obus, call 
the different sorts of top This word is not 

known in China, and in the oki Japanese encyclo¬ 
paedias the name is which is the Dutch which, 

together with its name, w-as introduced, says Sclihrgel, 
into Japan from Java, 'I'he Korean and Jaivuiese 
humming-top corrtsfHmds exactly with that used in 
Java, and they are all made of bamboo, Culin 

* Lkits^iicki Brauek^ ami t'a DiuertJiiwtip Jtn^i 

t K. “Uaj KreEulipl^lpn und seine? Vwbicitufig,** GMutt 

bcl*,, 1E96, p. 571. 
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*i lar^e nimiber of Japanr:<vC cops of various 
kmcls, many of whicli are very ingenious, 

J'riifn Jajian this tfi|) fi:is3ed across lh Chji::i, where 
in Amoy it is calktl which l)iis the same 

signification as the Japanese /(jA?. The large 
humming-top is called in Amoy earth-thnuder,” 
and in Canton “noisy goose," Thus die Broinlo! 
of the Netherlands (the toupie bourdonnanie of the 
French) has aliso wandered afar. 

According to Bastian^ the game of top is known in 
Biirmah and Siam. Diffeirent kinds of tops are 
found in Malasia. The true humming-top and the 
whi])ping-top occur in the Malay Peninsula and 
Archipelago. A humming - top from the Straits 
Settlements in the British Museum is matin of a 
section of bamboo, with an oblong opening in the 
aide. Mr, C. H. Read also describes a Malay top 
iga&iitg) made in a lathe, and furnished with an iron 
pi:g at the base. It differs from the Kuropean top in 
having the string wound round the upper part. It 
was obtained at S^Ungor. Straits Settlements. (Fig- 
11, No- 6,) 

Riedelt found tops among the Uliassem, Serang, 
Kaisar, and Wetar. A simple wooden top driven 
by a whip was found by Or. Max Weber| in the 

^ RHtt in J/irmn, ^ r iff p. 

t KIU?EL, PP- ^ 43J- 

} AIaX WrufRi JF'Ajfrf umi 

UEdcn, pi V.. fifr It. 



Tqp^i aAizt C- 1L Read 

], 1 £r«f r«»ucqq if ftm* Ptfet IiliHi^ Twnrt SiiaU*; IK l4iifl«jr4.Hti1M 

fmb TbpwliJri. T«li»l5*f tfrUindi! 4 lHiinni™[H»^«i£lft w S*^* SbUIb- 

lecmi 'f X ikdiu l«> !nm Swm. Itlmiiiai, Wtal Ful^e^ <1 MaHaj pe^^tof 

Ikvtt SuaUa k bciwctn 4M‘'iliiri3 inJ im^ltninhL 
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Island of Flores, and a spiming-top was colli^ciod hy 
Dr. H, O, Forbos in I’iniorlaot, C. IL Reid * who 
has described this (Fig. J7, No. 6) and iilher lops, 
]K)iTUs out various Malay induences dial are «ecn in 
this island. 

Ling Roth,+ in his very valuable compilation on 
Bornean ethnography, rucnrdK that the Sca-Dyak 
boys are very fond of playing with tops. He Hgures 
one on page 104 wbicJi is a tloubie cone; the string 
is wound round the upper half, and it is evidently 
spun as a pcg-iojj. The boys piny games, but, with 
the exception of the top, the young nien look upon 
games as beneath them. 

'riiore are very few recorded instances of tops from 
Oceania, A humming-top (Fig, 37, No, 5) b said to 
come from the Stewart Islands (Sakayana), which lie 
a little to the east of the Solomon Islands in the 
Western Paciiic; it is made of l>amboo, and is very 
similar to the one from the Straits Settlements, excejit 
that the lateral tijjoning is small and of Irregular 
shapie. 

Read confesses to having some douIns about 
the correctness of this locality, though tlu: K|K-elinen 
came from the GodefTroy Collection, where they have 
the best means of testing its accuracy. 

* C- H. Reat 1| Splnnfng-tops from Torrei Nftw 

ft. jIfffA. /wt/hi itvil.j p. Sj, 

^ Lis^c RoTifp SttrimAiiJt' Jiri/t'sA 

/iflritrfly Lj pp, foj, 104 , ^0;, 
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Among llic Polynesians I h.ive come across two 
recortls only, 

Hcdley* says, ''Spinning tops I found to be .1 
Iiojiubr amusement on Nukulailai (Ellice Croup, W. 
Pueific). Their lops were simply cone shells spun 
on their apices. A game was to spin two shells In a 
wooden dish, out of which by rotating and colliding 
tin; winner would knock the loser. The shells were 
spoil either like a teetotum between the finger 
and thumb, or to give greater force one eiul was 
steadied by the finger and thumb of the left hand, 
while the impetus was given by drawing the right 
forefinger briskly across it." 

The Rev. R, Taylorf informs us that " the 
whipping-top is played in every part of New 
Zcfilaiid; the top used Is more of a cone, and of 
less diameter than our English one, but in other 
respects it is just the same." Dr. UieffenbachJ 
merely says, "A top, called kaihom, nicely formed, 
and managed as it Is by us, supplies another of their 
ainuscments.'’ E. Tregear§ speaks of a whipping- 
top with tw'o points. 

Dr. Codringtonjl informs us that tops are made in 

* C HedlhVj "Th* Attkll of Funofuii, EHim Croup^^ Affitra/mx 
iiL, 1E97. 

t /iHT, p- ^7^ 

I /iff. ii/, p. 3a. 

j /tf/frn, j4i9fA. 3tlx- 

II R. H. C0PK[»UT07f;p T/if p. 342 . 
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the Solomon Islands of (ho nut of a palm and a pm 
of wooti, the whole visilde lengtii of whichi hetween 
two ami three inches ioiiu, is heiow the heid. To 
spin tile lop a doubled striiijT is a'otiiuJ round the 
shaft, and the two ends arc [>iiJied smartly asunder. 
A similar lop was used in l^itcairn island by the half- 
breed Tahitian ehtltiren of the Boinily mutineers. 

Tops arc recordeil from Netherlands, New Gitmca, 
by tic Clcrci] and Schmoitx,* and they also occur in 
I'orres Straits at the opposite side of that ishind. 
(I'ig- 37» ^ 

I have had as many as four men at a time spinniitg' 

tops for me, on the ball of their big toes, on the 

verandah of my house in Murray Island, Torres 

Straits. These tops, or rather teetotums, are made of 

pieces of a fine-grained volcanic ash, of tJic shape 

of a split pea, some four to sj^c inches in di;imctcr and 

piercetl with a hole in which a long (lieoc of fwilm 

wood is inserted. The top is revolved by rolling the 

Slick between the jialms of the hands; it may be spun 

on a slightly concave fragment of a shell, or on the ball 

of the big tix', for these Papuans sit like a tailor, but 

bend their feet so that the soles face directly upwards. 

Quite lately Mr, Etheridge t has describeil and 

figured a humming*top, or rather teetotum, from the 

■ Dli CLtRDTj cn SvCKHFT.T?.* Ethnotgf^ E^i^hrijvin^ van 
Nt^ttof-Guln^ay iKgj, 34J- 

t K. ETifKniiK-.^ “TJfce Camecpf Teetotum pmertJiod by fortaln 
^utfcn^Land Milf p. 
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Cairns District, in Nortii Queensland. The toy is 
made of a small gourd about three inches in diameter ; 
besides the holes for the axial stick the gourd is 
pierced by four holes. The top is spun between the 
palms of the hands on a blanket, or on any piece 
of hard ground, and are often used to amuse children. 
The tops were used before the occupation of this part 
of the country by the English. Mr. Etheridge admits 
there is a bare possibility that they may be a remnant 
of Malay or Papuan influence. It is a significant 
fact, he adds, that the further we go north of the 
Australian continent, the more apparent is the resem¬ 
blance between the weapons and the implements of 
the North Australian Aborigines to those of New 
Guinea. 

In the recently published account of the Horn 
Expedition to Central Australia, Dr. Stirling says :* 
“ I also saw them spinning water-worn, round pebbles 
on the bottoms of inverted "billy-cans,” but I saw 
none of the beautifully balanced tops moulded out of 
clay and provided with a peg, which the natives m 
the north-east of South Australia proper (Blanche- 
water)f spin, in competition against one another, on 
some smooth surface such as a piece of tin. At the 
locality mentioned I saw one spun by a lubra (woman) 

* E. C Stirling, Report on th« Work of ike Horn Seimtifie Exfedi’ 
tionto Central Australia, Part iv,, “Anthropology," 1S96, p. S 6 . 
t Lat. 2<f 30' S.; long. 139° 6'; about. 
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rtjiiiaiii "asleep" for four mmutes." It is cllflicult lo 
Ixjlfove that any Malay influence could be fcit right 
in the heart of Australia. 

According to An dree there are only twfj records 
of tops from the whole of Americic The German 
traveller Kohl* saw the boys of the Udschibwa 
(Ojibwa) Indians playing wftli tops rnaiie out of 
nuts ajid acorns ; hut it is an open c|ue5tign whether 
this game is;, as it were, in the prticess of evolution 
among these Indians, or whether it has been intm- 
dueod l)y European settlers. 'I’hc second record 
is more extraordinary, as it is a humming top which 
was brought one hundred yeare ago by Vancouver 
from Nootka Sound, North-West America, and 
tfierefore before European influence had penetrated 
so far. This top, which is exhibited in the IkitiHli 
Museum, f has a handle, through which the string 
passes, just as in those sold in the toy-shops uf 
Europe. 

The coinjjlication of a sejwirate perforated handle 
is certainly a noteworthy feature, and it evidently 
has some relation to the whirligigs that Jlurdochi 
describes and figures (fig. 3;4) among the Point 
Barrow Eskimo. One should not rashly surmise that 

* J, Kohl, Lp p. 

f Cl Hh /w/t 1% 105% 

t J. MUKtKK^M, “ EthnoIogicaJ KuuIej af the Vclnt Burrow Expe- 
dilion,^ M'wfA Anfrt/^rl ^wmiu £/Amrlt WtulimKliJn, 15^7-88^ 
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bot!l of thcisc somewhat oomjilicjitecl toys liavt: Wen 
introduced from a people of higher eukon^ asi wu 
find these same Eskimo mako mcclianic4il loya. 
There are many other points abeait ihescj JiyjMj- 
boreans that are of great interests Murdindi came 
across only one tectutum (p, 376, fig, 375) among 
the Eskimo ; it was spun witli the fingers. 

Dr, Andrec did not recall any Uip from the negroes 
of Africa; but 1 find a "sacred humming-top of the 
Massaningas'' is figured in p. 35t> of the English 
translation of Ratii:ers T/ie Ilisicry qf Afankindt 
vol \l, 1S97. 

The history of the peg-top is much more scanty. 
Strutt* believed it to be a modern invenuoii, and 
thought h " probably originated from the teetotums 
and whirligigs, . . . The usage of the U!-lolum may 
be considered as a kind of petty gaitiblJng/'’ Accord¬ 
ing to M. Dillayc f it (/££ is not mentioned 

in French documents older timn the fourteenth 
century; and M. L. Becq de Eouquienjs mgues that 
there is no evidence that it was known to classical 
authors. Godwin Austen | saw the ehildrcn of the 

* J. Stkijtt, 7^^ S/^j^ fijid jfff PfO/dif tt/ 

j£alt f:\ap* iy.j yzc. vi,, p, isiyi when he a Imy ihe 

tC'totuin h.id only four iides, mculnl rti|>eriively whh T. {tnke aUJ, 
H. {bjif or the stnkeX N. (nothing^ down ; thal is^ a &iAkc 

cqiml tQ thnt yvu put dowrn at ftrsi), 

f F. DiM-AVF.t Zr-f/ifHr j4^ fa Pojfis, i&Sjj pL 195, 

J LitinvCoi- 1-J. Cuuwm Aus-rtN^ /fftrrtL Aa/Ar /i»jAp ist* 

p, JO, 
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Nii},fa Mills spinninpi fjtg^-tops wiib strinjf; the top 
wmt made out of a very hard wood, ami was poiotcil 
below. This top timy be allied lo some of the tops 
of the Malay Archipelago, which arc certainly a kind 
<}f |jtig-top. 

'I*he story of the wandering of the kite is much 
TOorc consistent than is that of the migration of the 
top. So far as the far East is concerned SchJegel has 
definitely expressed his opinion as to the top l>ciiig 
a migrant from Europe: Once established in Java 
it could easily travel down the Malay Archijjelago 
and be stranded with other flotsam and jetsam on 
the islands which have l>cen washed with the wave 
of Malay culture. 

If, for example, the use of tobacco has been taught 
to Malays by the white man and by them transfcrn.'d 
to the Papuans, so that we found it smoked in the 
7 orres Straits before it had been brought directly 
by European voyagers, it is not too farfetched to 
assume that the stone teetotum may have followed 
the same route. On the oilier hand, the shape of the 
Murray Island top is so similar to the heads of the 
disc-shaped stone clubs, that one is tempted to believe 
that this may have been its origin, especially when 
one remembers that in this island alone, for a district 
e.\tending for some hundreds of miles, is the fine¬ 
grained, easily-worked stone found of which these 
lops arc made. The labour of making stone dubs 
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is so very great that there would be no inducement 
to make playthings out of a refractory rock; but 
the ash of this volcanic island evidently appealed 
to some native as being a workable material, and 
it is also suggestive that the motion of spinning these 
tops is similar to that employed by these people in 
making fire by their fire-sticks and in drilling holes. 
The sporadic appearance of the humming-top in 
North Queensland is very remarkable. It really 
looks as if this was an independent invention, 
especially as Dr. Stirling has recorded true tops 
from Central Australia; but the fact that it is a 
humming-top is rather against this view, as this is 
a complication which is unlikely to arise de novo, 
A teetotum, or a simple top, may have been invented 
more than once, but it is highly improbable that 
a humming-top would be invented before a simpler 
form of type, and we know that this kind of top 
is found in the neighbouring Archipelago. 

The tops of New Zealand again require an 
explanation, as there is no indication whatever of 
any direct Malay influence. The Maoris may have 
brought it with them when they migrated to New 
Zealand, but then we should expect to find it more 
frequently in Polynesia; on the other hand, they 
may have learnt it from the Melanesians, who 
probably formed the earlier population. 

J must confess that I anr by no means satisfied 
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that the top has had a single centre of diffusion 
from which it has spread to Africa on the one hand, 
and to N.W. America, to New Zealand, and to 
Australia on the other. The problem is a very 
interesting one, but I do not think the means for 
its solution are yet available. 

THE TUG-OF-WAR. 

Allusion was made, when noticing the mediteval 
town tops, to the fact that village recreations often 
have a significance which is not apparent at first 
sight. We will see what lies at the back of such 
an apparently simple sport as the tug-of-war. 

At the present time the tug-of-war is merely one 
event in school or other “sports"; but we find that 
it has had a history worth recording. In former days 
at Ludlow the inhabitants of Broad Street and Corve 
Street wards had an annual tug-of-war, employing a 
rope three inches thick and thirty-six yards long, with 
a large knob at each end. The rope, which was paid 
for by the Corporation, was given out at the window 
of the Market Hall by the Mayor at four o’clock on 
the appointed day, when all business was suspended 
ttnd the shops shut. One man stood on another’s 
shoulders, and the chimney-sweep’s wife on his 
shoulders. These represented the Red Knob; three 
others, mounted in the same way, representing the 
Blue Knob. If, during the contest, the rope was 
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pulled down Mill Street, the Red Knob won, and 
the knobs were dipped in the River Teine in token 
of victory; but if the Blue Knobs dragged it through 
the Bull Ring, the dipping took place in the River 
Corve. After the rope was won it was taken back 
to the Market Hall and given out again, and if the 
same side won, the contest was ended; but if the 
opposite side conquered, then the rope was given 
out a third time, and the victory remained with the 
side that won twice. 

The rope was then sold, and the money got for 
it was spent in beer, and then fighting and quarrelling 
commenced. These disorderly scenes, and the dan¬ 
gerous accidents resulting, caused this custom to be 
discontinued in 1851, 

There are many other examples of contests between 
two wards or two parts of villages or towns, which 
often take the form of a football contest; nominally 
it is a football match, but in reality it is a faction 
fight. Mr. Gomme, from whom I have largely bor¬ 
rowed, has collected several instances of such feuds 
in his Village Communiiy,* and points out their signi¬ 
ficance; for example, the Seneca Indians of North 
America played a ball game by phratries (or clans) 
the one against the other; and the Greek phratries 
developed the same custom. 

* G, L. GommEj The ViUage Community: wiik special reference 
the Origin and Form of iis Survivals in Britain^ 1S90J pp. 240^246, 
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In the North-West Provinces of India a very thick 
grass rope is pulled by the villagers among them¬ 
selves. 1 he party in whose quarter the rope is 
broken, or by whom the rope is pulled out of the 
hands of their antagonists, are the victors, and retain 
the rope for a year. It is well known that the 
quarters of an Indian village are clan quarters. Now, 
there is reason to believe that some at least of the 
contests in a British village or township are the 
remnants of a really hostile feeling which existed 
between the inhabitants of those districts. 

The reason for this hostility is probably the same 
both in India and in Britain; it is not so much local 
rivalry as racial or tribal animosity. In two parts 
of the same manor, as at Eling, in Hampshire, or 
even in the same town, as at Nottingham, the modes 
of descent of property may vary; on one side of a 
boundary junior right or borough English is the 
custom, while on the other side of the boundary the 
rule of primogeniture is followed. The custom of 
inheritance by the youngest son is a very ancient 
one, and in this country dates from long before the 
practice of making the eldest son the heir. In Indian 
villages we have side by side the Dravidian abori¬ 
gines, who are low castes, and the various higher 
castes, with their increasing purity of Aryan blood; 
and it may be that in our British villages there is an 
analogous racial or tribal mi.xture; thus these parish 
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contests^ which are recognizeJ and .sanctioned by the 
municipal authorities, are the vestigial expression of a 
very real jealousy which had its origin in the very 
roots of the history of our country. 

Side- or faction-fights are common all over the 
world. The city of Seoul, in Korea, is divided into 
five districts, N., S., E., W., and middle, and ev^cry 
person is officially enrolled under one of these 
directions. This distribution of space enters into the 
whole philosophy of existence in this part of the 
world. 

Immediately after kite-Hying time, that is, after 
the 15th of the first month, these side- or faction- 
fights take place. They are commenced by little 
boys, who make ropes of straw and fight with 
them. Sides are formed which advance and retreat. 
Bigger boys join, and at last the men are drawn into 
the fray. Stones are then the principal weapons 
employed, and many injuries, and even deaths, 
result. 

In Japan faction-fights, called “Gempei,” occur, 
which take their name, like the well-known Guelphs 
and Ghibcllines, from the famous rival families, Genji 
and Heik^, “Gempei" being a “portmanteau” word 
combined from Gen and Hei. The side that re¬ 
presents the Genji wear their colour white; and the 
other, which represents the Heikd, take red. The 
rival families were located east and west, and the 
T 
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sides in these sports may be regarded as associated 
with these directions.* 

Dr. P. Hoas informs us that among the Eskimo the 
boys liorn in snnntier fight those born in winter [ 

In the first month of llie year in Sotiih China, 
village fights occur on the oj>en plains; sometimes 
they are very serious affairs, f 

I'rofessor Culin, in his valuable A'o/v?ir« GameStX to 
which I have had to refer so often, gives a suggestive 
clue to the origin of the straw rope contest to which 
allusion has just been made. This is played by any 
nnnilicr of boys abi'>ut tJtc 15th of the first month. 
Jn the eoimtry the entire population of districts ami 
villagc-H engage agatn.st other tIisLricLs or villages nt 
this season. It is belim'ed that the village that wins 
will have a good harvest. The rope is of straw, 
two feet in diameter, with its ends divided into 
branches. The men take the main stem, and the 
women the branches. I'he latter frequently do more 
than the men, as it is customary for them to load 
their skirts with stone on these rwrcHsions. The 
Didionttairc Corhn Fravfau defines the rope as 3 
•'rope which they pull by the two ends to secure 
abundance.” 

The tug-of-war is a common amusement among 

* CULtN, p. Cj. 

t Grav^ CAitffj. TjOfic^nti, L, p. 356^ 

Z STtwAKr CULlHr JVi?fjrs cn /Ad darrdsj^isnifiM^ 

Cifvrfs d/ CAma nfrif/c^afr, FhlEnddjjhuit J5i 
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schoolboys lo Japan under the name of ‘'rope- 
pulling.” According to The Japanese Months, on 
the 15th day of the eighth month in the old calendar 
people turned out to admire the full moon, and made 
offerings to it of dango, a kind of cake made of rice, 
beans, and sugar. The sport known as " tug-of-war ” 
afforded amusement on the same evening to the boys 
of rival villages, or to contending parties belonging 
to the same place, grown-up persons sometimes 
joining in the fun. Each side has its own rope, 
which is of large size, and made of rice-straw. There 
is a loop at each end, and a stick is passed through 
the loop at one end of each rope, so that both are 
pulled at the same time. The contest is concluded 
when one party is pulled over the dividing-line, or 
till the ropes break. This practice is now a thing 
of the past. It is significant that the period from 
the middle of July to the middle of August is an 
an>kious period for the farmers, whose rice-plants are 
in danger of perishing from lack of water should no 
rain fall for several consecutive days. 

The tug-of-war thus resolves itself in Korea and 
Japan into a magic ceremony to ensure a good 
harvest. Probably the straw rope typifies the harvest, 
and the pulling it over a boundary would ensure a 
fruitful harvest for the winning side. This is quite 
in accordance with the working of the savage mind, 
as innumerable examples from what is known as 
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synijKithctic ni^Ic will testify. It is interesting^ to 
note tliiU in Korea hself the ceremony has broken 
down, and is degraded in Seoul into faction-fights; 
but, tnie to their origin, they begin with straw ropes; 
and, further, it is noteworthy that the small boj’S 
retain the older fashion—they arc more true to the 
traditional custom. Further research will show 
whether the contests in our villages and towns arc 
merely racial or tribal in origin, or whether there 
may not be some harvest nimd behind them. 


CMAPTKR X. 

THE liUlMHOARER. 

I N wjjnc parts of ilie British L'ilatula boys occa¬ 
sionally play with a toy which consists of a thin 
slat of wood tied to tlie end nf a long piece of string', 
the rapid w'hirling of which rosufts in a noise that 
is expressed in the various fiarnes given to this simple 
instrument. Prof. E. B. Tylor informs me that the 
name of "baihroarer" was first introduced into 
anthropological literature by the Rov. Loriiner 
Ftson.* who compares the Austodian i^rndEn to 
"the wooden toy w*hich I remember to have made 
its a boy, called a ‘ bull-riwirer/“ and this term has 
since been universally adapted as the technical name 
for the iinpleinciit. 

For some ywirs past 1 have collected all the 
specimens and infonnalion I could about this interest 
iiig object I have one specimen made by a boy at 
Balham in Surrey (London, S.W.); it is yf inches In 

* FlKOJf nnd irnwiTT* Kmuilunn t\mi Karnm^ 1880; p, 367. Pfor. E+ 
U. Tjflar in hl% reyfew of ihi$ hock in Tlf (April gnhf i8Sl^ 

P- wliiwtr ■ w an pJUnialivc iminc. 
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length and inches in breadth, 187 mm. by 30 mm.* 
The ends are square, and it Is serrated along each 
side. I have heard of it in Essex, but have not seen a 
specimen. 

In West Suffolk it is called a "hummer” and 
is slightly notched; I have been told that in East 
Suffolk the edges were sometimes plain. I have 
several specimens from different parts of Norfolk, 
where it is called " humming buzzer,” or simply 
“buzzer” (lo-J-xii, iiixif; 257x38, 

282x471 292 x35)' The ends are usually square, but 
the string end is rounded in the last one ; the sides 
may be serrated or simpy notched along both surfaces 
of each side, the notches being more or less deep. 
One specimen "buzz” from Mid-Norfolk is rounded 
at the string end and pointed at the other, and with 
only five notches along each side (7ix2^, 184x54). 

I have been informed that in Cambridgeshire it was 
called a “bull,” and has plain edges. In Bedford¬ 
shire its name is " buzzer.” The Lincolnshire 
variety, “swish,” is quadrangular, like the ordinary 
Norfolk form, and notched, I have heard of its 
occurrence in the East Riding of Yorkshire, but have 
no details. In East Derbyshire it is known as a 
“bummer” or “buzzer.” My Derbyshire specimen 
is plano-convex, the string end is square and the 

♦ Subsequently I give, within brackets, the English measurements, 
followed by the same converted into the metric system, 
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Other ratiniJe<L Jn nctirly every specimen tlie strhi.tr 
pnssei) through a hole near one end; bui in this 
CNarnjrh! tiie string is tied in a nick in each sirle ne;ir 
one end, the opposite hail* find the free end are alone 
serrated (ro^ x 125^ k 47), A inqdel of a Warwick¬ 
shire ty|x: has the ends practu!itlly stjimre, but the 
sides are slightly conrjive (6x if at each end and 
in the middle, 152^44 and .^8), Another model, also 
called “ bummer," s:iid to be used in Wanvicksliire, 
Staffordshire, and Sliropshire, has square eiuJs, and 
the sides arc concave near the siring end, and 
there arc four fiaira of oblique groovt:a tn the iniddfc 
(7^ X li and I in the narrow pari, [90x38 and 23). 

I must confess that I am not salistied about these two 
J;u3t implements. I have one or two others that won': 
given me by the same friend which varj* considerably 
in form, and had no localities given with them, 1 
reserve these fur the present, as I have my doubts 
about them, 

Tht; Rev. Klias Owen, of Oswestry, kindly had a 
'■roarer" matle for jue as they were used sixty years 
ago in Montgomeryshire in Wales. I [ere again wo 
iiavc the E;isi Anglian pattern, but iviih tho ends 
differently finished off. Althongh there is a largo 
hole at one end, strangely enough the string is tied 
through a small hole at the other extremity, (isj-x jJ, 
311x64). (I'ig. 38. No, 4.) 

J have been told tliat the bull-roarer w'as known as 



r/M iirii 


sSe 

a "" h\ isomt? [K^ris of Sc^-itlanclt and in 

AbcTtii^L'ii H Uiuruler-boll/^ Professor Tylor also 

records it from Scotland- f My friend Mrs. Goniiiic 
li.LS very km^^lly allowed me to copy the following from 
tht; second vohiine of her Tradi/min/ Gamts of 
Si:o/hrif nffd /n'/and {iSgS, p. 

“ 7yfUfi*ir-Sfr/I .—A thin t[itli of wfKxl, about six Indies 
long jiiid tlirccor foiir indiM broad, taken and ruiindcd at 
one end. A hole is bored in dial tnid^ kind Iei the hole h tied 
a piece uf cord tx;tweL;ii Uvo and three yard?^ It is then 

rapidly iiivung rounds sn as to prciduce a buzzing soui|tL The 
iiiDTc rapidly il is sivnng tlie louder is the noise, tt was 
lit-lieved that the use of this instrument rlurin^ a thunder- 
storm saved one frttin hiring struck with the Ihuiicr-bolt' 
f [Dr. Gregor] have used it with this (iiteiilEyn (Keith). \n 
other places it is used rncrcly to miake a noise. It is coni- 
ttioiily deeply notchefl all round the edges to increaisc tlic 
noEsa 

“Some years ago a henblxjy wsis oh.scrt'cd making one in 
a farin kitchen (fidny). It was discovea^ that when he wu.k 
stmt tn bring the coirs from the fields to the farmyard tn be 
mifked, lie used ft tu frigliteii them, and thp.y ran frantically 
to their ^tallijL Tfie nniKc made the animals dread the but-lly 

* Since the alMve itt liTp. W. S. Liver kIti of the Liwpool 
MuscuiTip has Infomied nne iluu ^ihuiiner-spclis*’ arc ctuite commdtt in 
Aberdeenshire and KincaEdineshire ■ EKcy wrn; mailc by fana--Servants 
unti villQj;cn~ They are ustially a it ltth.% iwelve to fifteen inches In 
kn^ih. n±id iwv and a half la three inrhes wide; the perforated end was 
Tuundctl» imd the nctchin;; varied In anivunt accordm^ to the ttsEe and 
pitliencc of the maker. They uncr* ns*! ^viih a short iirinij. Mr. 
docs Eiot know whether the word ^ spell means, in this connection, a. 
charm, ortho Scoiitsh i^rm for n 3 hqviiig„ the Eogliuh ** spilL^ 
t Jtmm. xiv.i p. i<ix 
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or ‘cleg.* This torment makes them thro\v their tails up, and 
rush with fury tlrrough the fields or to the byres to shelter 
themselves from Its attacks. A formula to effect the same 
purpose, and which I have many and many a time used when 
herding, was: Cock tail \ cock tail I cock tail I Bizz-zz-zz! 
Bizz*zz-zz !—Keith (Rev. W. Gregor). 

“ Dn Gregor secured one of these that was in use in Pitsligo, 
and sent it to the Pit-River.s Museum at Oxford, where it 
now lies. 

“They are still occasionally to be met with in countiy 
districts, but are used simply for the purpose of making 
a noise.” 

In hqr first volume, under the title of ‘‘Bummers,” 
Mrs. Gomme writes;— 

“ A play of children. ' Bummers^—a thin piece of wood 
swung round by a cord {Blackwood*s Magazine^ Aug., 1821, 
p. 35). Jamieson says the word js evidently denominated 
from the booming sound produced” (p. 51}* 

I have only two notices of the bulhroarer from 
Ireland—^one from the town and county of Cork, the 
other from Ballycastle, Co. Antrim, where the Rev* 

J* P* Barnes kindly gave me a specimen, which is 
a long, narrow lath, with straight, smooth sides; the 
string end is square, but the opposite end is rudely 
pointed {i3|xi, 350x25), {Fig* 38, No* i*) Its 
use is very local, but I am informed that the 
schoolboys in Coleraine often make them* Mr* 
Barnes writes:— 

'‘From enquiry made, I come to the conclusion that the 
'Bull-roareri (its local name) is not indigenous, but an im- 
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portation. The boy who gave me this says he got the idea 
from his father, who Is a coastguard ; his father once tied a 
string to a piece of wood lying near the fireside, and began 
to twirl it round for the children's amusement, saying, * That's 
what I have seen niggers do in the West Indies/" 

This last remark is very suggestive. The form 
is not like that which I have collected in England, 
and certainly does more resemble the stick of 
West Africa (Fig. 39). It would be a strange 
circumstance—but not more strange than others 
that we have already studied — if the dreaded god 
of vengeance of West Africa should become the 
plaything of a boy in the north of Ireland.*^ 

Dr, Schmeltz, the Director of the Ethnographical 
Museum at Leiden, has written a laborious mono¬ 
graph on the bull - roarer. He commences by 
describing a child's toy w^ell known in Germany 
as the VValdietifeL It is a small cardboard cylinder, 
open at one end and closed at the other; to the 
middle of the drum is fastened a horsehair, the other 
end of which is tied to a piece of wood. When the 
implement is swung round it makes a horrible sound. 

* Since the above was in type 1 have been informed that boomers ^ 
axe in common use among boys in Co. Down. They are notched in 
various ways, sometimes on one side only ; they appear, in fact, to be of 
very diverse form. Those given to me were made for me, and may not 
represent the common form of bull-roarer in the north-east comer of 
Ireland. My informant stated that once when, as a boy, he was playing 
with a boomer an old country woman said it was a “sacred^' thing. It 
would be worth while to follow up this clue* 
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I have a perfectly similar toy that was bought in the 
streets of Cambridge, except that a piece of fibre 
replaces the horsehair; this has a loop at the 
unattached end, which revolves loosely in a notch 
at the end of a short piece of wood. The wood 
at this spot is coated with resin, so as to produce 
a grating sound; this is conducted along the fibre, 
and the cylinder acts as a resonator. I have been 
unable to discover the English name for the " Devil 
of the woods.” My friend, Director Schmeltz, 
suggests a connection between this toy and the 
bull-roarer. I quite fail to see how the simple slat 
of wood could develop into the more complicated 
cylinder. All one can say is that they both make 
a disagreeable sound. As to the origin and signifi¬ 
cance of the Waldieufel, nothing whatever is known, 
and we have no evidence before us to connect this 
toy with any magical or religious rite.* 

analogous implement to the bull-roarer is that 
w'hich is called in America the "buzz." It usually 
consists of a small, Hat, rectangular piece of wood, 
in which two holes are pierced, and through these 
a long, continuous piece of string is passed. The 
loops of the string are held in the two hands, and 
the wood is swung round so as to twist the string. 
The hands are strongly and steadily drawn apart, 

*J. D. E. Schmeltz, “Das Schwirrholz," Verk. Aei Vtrdn! fiir 
Hiiinrw. UnUrhaliung zu Hamburg^ ix., 1S961 p, 93; 
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which causes the wood to revolve at a rapid rate, 
and to produce a buzzing sound ; if properly inanagcd 
the momentum is so great that the string twists itself 
up again, and so on indefinitely. 

Culin* informs us there are two kinds in Korea. 
The first is a simple circular card with two holes 
through which the cords are passed, the other is 
a more complicated arrangement. The first form 
occurs in China and Japan. Murdoch describes and 
figures one from the Point Barrow Eskimo, t and 
Culin says the buzz is to be found widely distributed 
among the Indians of North America, 

It is an occasional plaything in England, but I 
do not know its history. Mr, Thomas Drew informs 
me that on a summer’s evening fifty years ago the 
young weavers of Belfiist were fond of playing with 
the “ bummer.” It was an oblong piece of wood, 
pierced w-ith tw'o holes, and serrated all round. 

This toy has not yet been connected with any 
ceremonial usage. 

A German friend has informed me that he has seen 
the bull-roarer in the Black Forest, where it is known 
as Schldgel; and I have also heard that it is some¬ 
times seen in fairs at Basel in Switzerland. Tylor 
[Acadetny, April 9th, l8St, p. 265) says it is called 
Brttmmer in Germany. In West Prussia, near 


* Korean Camce^ p» 22, 
t Ninth Ann. Rep. Bureau 0/ Eihnoi.^ p. 37S* 
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Maricnwerder, the true buli-roarcr {Schwirrhols) has 
been noted by Sieclel. * A narrow piece of light wood, 
a span in length, was fastened to a whip, the whirling 
of the w'hips was called bttrren, and not every boy 
could do this equally well; the success depended also 
partly on the length and weight of the bull-roarer as 
well as on the nature of the whip. The little piece of 
wood had to be cut and smoothed with care before it 
would work properly. After a lapse of thirty years, 
Siedel has forgotten how he fastened the wood on to 
the whip, and also certain other details. The game 
was known in the neighbourhood generally. About 
the years 1869 and 1870 a number of the pure 
Germans of this district emigrated to America, and 
their place has been partly taken by Poles, and it 
would be interestincf to find out whether the Polish 
children have adopted this toy^ or whether it is 
restricted to the Germans. 

The distribution of the bull-roarer in Europe is 
carried a step further by F^g^u^a^t who states it not 
only occurs in Poland^ but in and beyond the Car¬ 
pathians. He was born on the banks of the San in 
Galicia, which separates the Ruter and the Poles, and 
the bull-roarer is used on both sides of the riven He 
say s :— 

“As a child of agricultural parents, I often returned in the 
evening to the village on horseback, driving the cattle home. 

* H. Siedel, **Das Schwtrrholz in Westpreussen,” GMus^ 1S96, p, 67* 
t F. FiGtfRA, *'Das SchwirrhoJz in Galizien," Giobus^ 1896, p, 326. 
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Not always, but often, at such times the bull-roarer Is used by 
the young herdsmen when in good humour. The bull-roarer 
is a longish, thin piece of wood, notched at one end on both 
sides, and fastened with a simple knot at the end of a whip. 
At the beginning of the revolutions the bull-roarer produces 

a note corresponding to the letter b-s (greatly protracted). 

By swinging some time and more quickly the high note passes 
into a low organ note. This tuning effect is called in Galicia, 
among both Poles and Ruthenians, bsik. The wooden object 
itself has no name. This buzzing or humming noise excites 
pasturing cattle. As soon as the bull-roarers are started the 
calves stretch out their tails into the air, and kick out their 
hind legs, sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, as if 
they were dancing. After some minutes the old cattle follow 
the young ones, and there is a general stampede to the 
village. Therefore one says in Galicia that a man whose 
brain is not quite right has a * hzikn It is supposed that the 
animals get into an idiotic condition owing to the buzzing of 
the bull-roarer. 

“ In what a curious way an idea may change may be seen 
from the following. It is well known that in the year 1831 
thousands of young Poles emigrated to foreign parts, especially 
to France, and there a great number enlisted in the Algerian 
foreign legion. The Poles used to play cards, and their game 
was called bsik. The Frenchmen got to like the game; they 
could pronounce the word, but in writing it down according 
to French orthography it became bezique ! Thus this favourite 
game of the French gaming clubs owes its name to the bull- 
roarer." 

In one of his charming and suggestive essays 
Andrew Lang* first drew attention to the fact that 

♦ Andrew Lang, "The BuU-roarer: A Study of the Mysteries,”. 
Custom and Myth (and Edition), 1885, p. 39. 
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the bolhroarer was employed in ancient Greece in 
connection with the Dfonysiac Mysteries :— 

Clemens of Alexandria, and Arnobius^ an early Christian 
father who follows Clemens, describe certain toys of the child 
Dionysus which were used in the mysteries. Among these 
arc iurhmes^ Kmoi and The ordinary dictionaries 

interpret all these as whipping-tops, adding that poV/?or is 
sometimes magic wheel/ The ancient scholiast on 
Clemens, however, writes: *The Kmm^ is a little piece of 
wood to which a string is fastened, and in the mysteries it is 
whirled round to make a roaring noise.' 

“ III the part of the Dionysiac mysteries at which the toys 
of the child Dionysus w^ere exhibited, and during which {as it 
seems) the bull-roarer was whirred, the performers daubed 
thcm.seh''es all over with clay. This wc learn from a passage 
in which Demosthenes describes the youth of his hated 
adversary, yEschines. The mother of ^schines, he says, was 
a kind of ' wise woman/ and dabbler in mysteries. yEschines 
used to aid her by bedaubing the initiate over with day 
and bran. The word here used by Demosthenes is explained 
by Harpocration as the ritual term for daubing the initiated 
A story was told, as usual, to explain this rite. It was 
said that when the Titans attacked Dionysus and tore him 
to pieces, they painted themselves, first with clay, or gypsum, 
that they might not be recognised. Nonnus shows, in several 
places, that down to his time the celebrants of the Bacchic 
mysteries retained this dirty trick. 

“In Lucian's Treatise on Dancing we read, 'I pass over 
the fact that you cannot find a single ancient mystery in 
which there is not dancing. * . To prove this I will not 
mention the secret acts of worship, on account of the 
uninitiated But this much ail men know, that most people 
say of those who reveal the mysteries, that they “dance them 
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out.”' Lucian obviously intends to say that the matter of 
the mysteries was set forth in ballets d<uiton. Now this 
is exactly the case in the surviving mysteries of the IJushmen. 
Mr. Orpen, the chief magistrate in St. John’s Territory, made 
the acquaintance of Qing, one of the last of an all but 
exterminated tribe. He gav*e a good deal of information 
about the myths of his people, but refu.sed to answer certain 
questions.* ‘You are now asking the secrets that are not 
spoken of.’ Mr. Orpen asked, ‘Do you know the secrets?' 
Qing replied, No, only the initiated men of that dance know 
these things.’ To ‘dance’ this or that means ‘to be 
acquainted with this or that mystery’; the dances were 
originally taught by Cagn, the mantis, or grasshopper god. 
In many mysteries Qing, as a young man, was not initiated. 
He could not ‘ dance them out.’ ” 

This is the whole of the evidence I have been able 
to gather respecting the occurrence of the bull-roarer 
in Europe. 

In Africa it is found in the west and south. Mre. 

R. Braithwaite Batty f describes the cult of Oro 
(“Torment”), a god of terror and vengeance. The 
Oro represents the active embodiment of the civil 
power, the local police, the mysterious head or idol of 
the Civil Government. Under the name of Oro 
the initiates exercise unrestricted and unquestioned 
vengeance on offenders. Any woman getting a sight 
of or finding out the secrets of Oro would be put to 
death, 

* Cape Mmihiy Maga^m^ July, 1874. 

+ R- Braithvv'aite Batty/'N otes on tha Yoruba Country,*' y&urn. 
Anih. InsL^ xix*, 1890^ p, iGa 
u 
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“ The supposed ‘ voice of Oro' proceeds from a small piece 
of wood, actually worshipped as a god — narrow and tapering 
at each end—somewhat thinner at the edges than in the 
middle, about an inch wide, and measuring from nearly a 
foot to three feet in length. This Oro stick is attached to 
a string, which is fastened to the thin end of a bamboo, or 
pliable rod, of from six to eight feet or more in length, the 
string being about double the length of the stem or handle, 
which is used something after the fashion of a long carter's 
whip. The motion is horizontal, rotary, and continuous. 
According to the velocity and the size of the stick is the 
sound produced—sometimes a high, shrill tone, sometimes 
deep and grave. The largest stick requires a man of gigantic 
strength to twirl it." (Fig. 39.) 

The Bushmen of South Africa have a bull-roarer 
which slightly increases in width towards its free end, 
and then has a pointed termination; the button-like 
attached end has a circular notch round which its 
string is tied, the other end of the string is listened 
to a stick. It is spoken of as a rain-charm, and is 
said to be also used as a clapper in driving game, 
and again, “they try to charm their luck in hunting 
by means of bull-roarers.”* (Fig'' 4 ^> 

According to a correspondent of Prof. Tylor’s in 
South Africa, the bull-roarer is employed to call the 
men to the celebration of secret functions. A minute 
description of the instrument and of its magical 
power to raise a wind is given in Theal’s Kaffir 
Folklore^ p. 209. t 

* Ratzel, The History of Mankind (English Edition), ii., pp- Z7S* ^7^ ■ 
frontispiece* t Lang, /.f., p. 38, and BouRKE, /.r*, p, 479* 
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He says: “There is a kind of superstition con¬ 
nected with the nodmtt that playing with it invites 
a gale of wind. Men will, on this account^ often 



Yomba buJl-roarers, for producing the of Oro.” 

I natural sue. 

prevent boys from using it when they desire calm 
weather for any purpose,” 

Mrs. Carey-Hobson also records the use of the 
nodhuu among the Amakosa Kaffirs. [Journ. Anih. 
Insi.f xiv., p. 325.) Prof. E. B. Tylor {Academy, April 9, 
i88j, p. 265) says it is used among the Kaffirs “for 
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rain-making, and in connection with the rites of 
initiation to warn women off.” 

The bull-roarer is found sporadically throughout 
America. The Eskimo on the north-west coast have 
one which is ellipsoidal in form with notched edges 
(Fig. 40, No. 2); it “appears to be purely a child’s 
toy.”* There are several records of its occurrence 
among the North American Indians, Bourket first 
met with the bull-roarer at the snake dance of the 
Tusayan, in the village of Walpi, Arizona, in the 
month of August “ The medicine-men twirled it 
rapidly, and with a uniform motion, about the head, 
and from front to rear, and succeeded in faithfully 
imitating the sound of a gust of rain-laden wind. 
As explained by one of the mcdicine-men, by making 
this sound they compelled the wind and rain to come 
to the aid of the crops.” It is in use among the 
Apache, and for the same purpose. The prehistoric 
“cliff-dwellers" of the Verde Valley, in Central 
Arizona, also employed it. Bourke also found it 
among the Rio Grande Pueblo tribes and the Zuiii. 
Dr. Washington Matthews has described it as existing 
among the Navajo, and Major J. W. Powell has 
observed it in use among the Utes of Nevada and 
Utah. Captain Bourke describes three forms of bull- 

* J, MURDOCU, “ Ethnological Results of the Point Barrow Expe- 

dEiion,^ Ninth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethn&L, JS87-88 (1892), p, 378, 
t J- G. Bourke, ^*The Medicine-men of the Apache*” Ninth Ann, 
Rep. Bureau of EtkmL^ 1887-88 (1893), p* 477, 
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roarers, all apparently connected in symbolism with the 
lightning'. The first terminates in a triangular point, 
and the general shape is either that of a long, narrow 
parallelogram, capped with an equilateral triangle, or 
else the whole figure is that of a slender isosceles 
triangle. When the former shape was used, as at 
the Tusayan snake dance,* the tracing of a snake 
or lightning in blue or yellow followed down the 
length of the rhombus and terminated in the small 
triangle, which did duty as the snake's head. The 
second form was serrated on both edges to simulate 
the form of the snake or lightning; it is found among 
the Navajo and in the old cliff dwellings. The third 
form, in use among the Apache, is an oblong, 7 or 
8 inches in length, and inches in breadth. The 
pierced end is rounded to rudely represent a human 
head. The Apache explained that the lines on the 
front side of the rhombus were the entrails, and those 
on the rear side the hair of their wind god. The 
hair is of several colours, and represents the lightning. 
Bourke wjis led to believe that the rhombus (as he 
terms it) of the Apache was made by the medicine¬ 
men from wood, generally pine or fir, which had been 
struck by lightning on the mountain tops. Such 
wood is held in the highest estimation among them, 
and is used for the manufacture of amulets of 

*■ Cf. also J. G. Bourke, The Suake Dattce of ike Moguls of Arizona, 
London, 18S4, p. 15S-9, pL xiii 
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especial efficacy. The Apache name for the rhombus 
is “sounding wood/' (Fig, 40, No, 3,) 

The sympathetic American anthropologist, Mr, 
Cushing, also found a bull-roarer among the Zuhi. 
He says:— 

I heard one morning a deep, whirring noise. Running 
out, I saw a procession of three priests of the bow, gorgeous 
and solemn with sacred embroideries and war paint , . , each 
distinguished by his badge of degree. The principal priest 
carried in his arms a wooden idol, ferocious in aspect, yet 
beautiful with its decorations of shell, turquoise, and brilliant 
paint. It was nearly hidden by symbolic slats and prayer- 
sticks most elaborately plumed. He was preceded by a guard¬ 
ian with drawn bow and arrows, while another followed, 
twirling the sounding-slat, which had attracted alike my 
attention and that of hundreds of the Indians. . * . Slowly 
they wound their way down the hill, across the river, and off 
toward the mountain of tliunder/'* 

Schmeltz t describes and figures two bull-roarers in 
the Rijks EthnographIsch Museum in Leiden, which 
were obtained by Dn H, Ten Kate from the Papago 
and the Pima tribes. They are long and narrow, 
being respectively inches and 15J inches In 

length; both are painted with simple devices in red. 
The only information about them is on a label which 

* F. H. CusniKG, “My Adventures in Zuni/' T/i£ Century Magamn€j 
XXvi. (N.S. iv.), JSS3, p. 29. 

f J, D. E. Schmeltz, “ Das Schwirrhob, Versucheiner Monographie,” 
Verh, iks Vermis fur nature, Unkrhallung eh Hamburg^ Bd. ix., 
1S96, p. 121. 
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states they produce a buzzing noise and are used to 
frighten away evil spirits. (Fig. 40, No. 4.) 

The next American locality is Central Brazil, where 
Von den Steinen * met with it in his second Xingu 
Expedition. One, which was straight at one end and 
pointed at the other and 23J inches in length, was 
found in a flute-house of the Mehinaku; it was red in 
the middle and black at each end. Two others, 
which were shaped like a fish, were obtained from 
the Nahuqua; one was decorated with a snake design 
(Fig. 40, No. 5), and the other had a fish or bat 
pattern; they were about 14 inches in length. The 
Nahuqua showed them in public in the middle of 
the village how they were used; the women were 
not driven away. The Bakairi call the bull-roarer 
“thunder and lightning," or “thunderstorm.” 

While the Bakairi and other tribes use it only at 
mask-dances or also as a plaything, on the river 
St. Loiirengo among the Bororo the bull-roarer is em¬ 
ployed only at funeral festivities-f They swing it first 
when all the things which belonged to the deceased are 
burnt, and while in a pantomime they tell the spirits 
of tliose previously deceased, and who are there 
present, that nothing has been kept back from their 
dead brother, and that they, the spirits, need not 
look for anything more in the village. The bull- 

^ Karl von den Steinen, Unitr dm NaitirvUlkem Cenlrai 
Srastiims, Berlin, 1894, p. 327* + i,c.^ p 497 - 
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roarer is whirled a second time when the bones of 
the deceased are carried out of the village, and his 
spirit accompanies them. The underlying idea of 
all these festivals is the great fear that the dead should 
return to fetch a living person. The women are not 
admitted to the ceremonies which have this intention. 
During these times the women liide themselves in the 
forest or in their houses; if any woman was'present 
she would die, even if she only saw the bull-roarer, 
Wallace tells us that among the Uaupes Indians in 
the Amazon district the women flee at the sound of 
the flutes on which are played the Juripari or “devil 
music." 

“ From the moment the music was first heard not a female, 
old or young, was to be seen ; for it is one of the strangest 
superstitions of the Uaupes Indians that they consider it 
dangerous for a woman ever to see one of these instruments, 
that having done so is punished with death, generally by 
poison. Even .should the view be perfectly accidental, or 
should there be only a suspicion that the proscribed articles 
have been seen, no mercy is shown.’** 

Among the Bororo they fear for the women; among 

other tribes (and each tribe must be investigated 

separately) the women are threatened with death. 

'I he Bakairi women are threatened if they should enter 

the flute-house of the men. Thus the saying. “The 

women must die,” may have very different meanings. 

* Alfred R. Wallace, A Nnrrafii’c of Traifels m ihe Amazon 
and Rw Nej^ro^ P- 349^ 
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Von den Steinen found it nearly impossible to get 
a bull-roarer from the Bororo tribe. The fear of 
its being misapplied was so great that they prayed 
him not to show even the drawing of one to the 
women. When he spoke about buying one they 
were hidden ; when he spoke casually about a bull- 
roarer—as one speaks of bows and arrows—^the men 
were frightened and turned away, clearly showing that 
they did not want to hear it mentioned. The senti¬ 
ment is connected with the fear of death. The illus¬ 
trious German traveller gives the following interesting 
account of how he obtained some specimens :— 

We only got the bull-roarers from three young lads in the 
hobble-dedioy stage, who valued some small red beads as 
much as the bulhroarcn They made and painted them in 
tlic forest First one came very secretly on a dark and 
misty night to our room and asked that the door and 
window-shutters might be closed. Then came the second, 
and after him the third. Each had a bulbroarer hidden 
under a cloth. They whispered that we had to hide them 
very carefully, because ivomcrt and children would die if 
they saw them, and they also wished that the men should 
not hear anything about it (the naughty boy Tobakiu was 
greatly afraid of his father), because they would become 
^ brabo^ and get a beating. We were careful to let them 
see us put the dangerous pieces of wood (Fig, 40, No, 6 ) 
right at the bottom of our box,”* 

Dn Paul Elrrenreich mentions! having twice come 

* Von den Steinen, /,c, p. 49S. 

t Paul Ehrenreich, “Beitrager Zur Vdikerkunde Brasiliens," 
VerdEhitL dis KgL Mus. fur Volkerkundc^ Berlin, 1891, pp, 58, 71, 
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across the bull-roarer on his travels in the interior 
of Brazil. He says it is not used by the Karaya on 
the Araguaya, at least he could learn nothing about it, 
and among the Ipurina of the Rio Purus a little bull: 
roarer of a fish-form was obtained, but nothing could 
be gathered as to its use. 

The Ethnographical Museum at Leiden has, accord¬ 
ing to Schmeltz,* a bull-roarer from the small island 
of Aruba, off Venezuela. It is oval in form, roughly 
made, and used as a toy. The population of the 
island is a mixture of Indians and negroes. Schmeltz 
reminds us that Von den Steinen regards the Caribs as 
allied to the Nahuquas. 

Of the Peruvians we are informed that “ their belief 
was that there was a man in the sky with a sling 
and a stick, and that in his power were the rain, the 
hail, the thunder, and all else that appertains to the 
regions of the air where clouds are formed.” f 

Mr. W. Skeat, of the Federated Malay States Ser¬ 
vice, has informed me that he has collected a couple of 
bull-roarers {lembing buliUi, " bamboo spear ”) from a 
Patani boatman, of the Kuala-Langat District in Selan¬ 
gor. Patani is an Independent Malay State on the 
East Coast of the Malay Peninsula. The bull-roarers 

* SCH^tKI,TZ, Lc.y p. 119. 

+ Clements R. Markham, “Note on Garcilasso de la Ve^a,’' in 
Hakluyt voK stli*, quoting Acosta, Hb* v. cap, iv* 
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(Fig. 40, No. 7)* are used for scaring elephants away 
from the plantations. One informant said “ they make 
a noise like a tiger.” This is the first record of the 
pccurrence of the bull-roarer on the mainland of 
Asia, and its use to frighten elephants is analogous 
to the use it is put to by the Bushmen of South 
Africa, as well as by boys in Galicia and Scotland. 

Schmeltzf knows of only one true example of the 
bull-roarer from the Malay Archipelago. It occurs 
among Toba-Batak of Sumatra and is a plano-convex, 
narrow, oblong piece of wood about 44 inches in 
length. (Fig. 40, No. 8). It is only a plaything for 
small children. Another child’s toy from Java, which 
is also in the Royal Ethnographical Museum at 
Leiden, has some resemblances to a bull-roarer, but 
it is so specialized that we can pass it by, as it may 
have quite another origin. 

It is also entirely wanting, so far as we know, 
from Polynesia, with the exception of New Zealand. 
It is worth bearing in mind that these islands were 
almost certainly inhabited by Melanesians before the 
Maori invasion, and the bull-roarer may belong to the 
older population, A highly decorated specimen occurs 
in the British Museum, it wtis first figured and noted 
by Lang.J We have no information as to its use. 

* There should have been a tang at the upper end of this figure ; the 
specimen is 11 inches long* 
f SCUMELTZ, p. 103, 
t Lang» Ic., p. 35. 
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W hen we turn to the blcick races of Oceania we 
find a very different state of affairs. Alike among 
the noisy, excitable, frizzly-haired natives of the 
Melanesian Archipelago, or of the great Island of 
New Guinea, and the taciturn, apathetic, cyrly-haired 
black fellows of Australia, do we find it playing a very 
important part in the social life of the people. 

Dr. Codrington, the erudite missionary of Melanesia, 
has recorded a bull-roarer in connection with the 
Maiambala mysteries in blorida, one of the Solomon 
Islands.* In admission to these mysteries there was 
no limit of age and no time of life more appropriate 
than another, even sucklings were made Maiambala; 
for the latter the men would go into the villages and 
beg milk from the women, since the infants could not 
come out of the sacred precincts and the women could 
not go in. During the three months of the ceremony 
the Matanifaala, under cover of the terror of their 
pretended association with ghosts, w^ere playing tricks 
and robbing all the country round. From time to 
time they sacrificed to Siko. More than once they 
made their appearance in the villages; this they did 
at night-time, taking with them buTo (bull-roarers) and 
S€€sce (bundles of coco-nut fronds to beat over a 
stick). When they approached a village they beat 
the seesce and whirled the buro ; all the women in the 

* R. H, CODRINOTOX, Siudus in iheir Anikrvp^h^y 

md Oxford, 1891, pp, 9S, 342, 
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villat^e shut fast their houses and were much afraid, 
and gave food to the men through small iioles in tlie 
walls of their houses. The downfall of this superstition 
and imposture, says Dr. Codrington, has been com¬ 
plete. No Matambala celebration has taken place 
for years; all the young people know how the thing 
was done, the sacred precincts were explored, bull- 
roarers became the playthings of the boys, and the 
old men sat and wept over the profanation and their 
loss of power and privilege. 

It is only in Florida that any superstitious character 
belongs to the bull-roarer. Tliere is no mystery 
about it when it is used in the Banks Islands to 
drive away a ghost, as in Mota, where it is called 
nanamalea, “ death-makeror to make a moaning 
sound, as in Merlav, where it is called wortmg-tamb, 
“a wailer,” and used the night after death. It is 
often a common plaything; in Vanua Lava they call 
it maia, "pig,” from the noise it makes; in Maewo 
it is ialviv, “a whirring string”; in Araga it is 
merely iavire btia, "a bit of bamboo.” 

The bull-roarer is too well known In the Banks 
Islands to be used in mysteries, and so another 
apparatus is employed in the cult of the Great 
Tamate (Great “Ghost”), by which the peculiar, and 
certainly very impressive, sound is made, which is 
believed by the outsiders to be the cry or voice of 
the ghosts. This is a fiat, smooth stone, on which 
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the butt-end of the stalk of a fan of palm is rubbed, 
The vibration of the fan produces an extraordinary 
sound, which can be modulated in strength and tone 
at the will of the performer.* 

In New Guinea the bull-roarer is known at one 
or two places in Kaiser Wilhelms-Land. Krause f 
obtained one from Finsch Hafen about sixteen inches 
in length, and decorated with an insect 4 and Dr. O. 
Sche]long§ says they play a great part in the circum¬ 
cision feast in the same district. Xhey serve to warn 
off the women, and are not allowed to be seen by 
them. We thus get an explanation of some objects 
collected by Finsch fj from Friedricli-Wilhelmshafen. 
At Bilia they were wrapped up carefully in tapa, 
and kept in the assembly house; the natives seemed 
to regard them with a tabu-like fear, and nobody was 
allowed to look at them. 


We have more information regarding the bull- 
roarer in British New Guinea, where it occurs in 
Torres Straits, and along the northern shore of the 
Papuan Gulf. So far as our present knowledge goes 
it is associated with mask-dances, and is employed 


* Codrington, /g, p. 80. 

t E. Krause, Zeitsckr, fur Eihn^L xx., 18S8 ; Verhandl., p. 267. 

XCf. h.C. Haddon, Decorative-An of British New Gm«ea,p. 102 
g O. SCHELLONO, “Das «arkm-Fest Gegend Finschhafens," 
Iniimal Arch, fur iL, i£S^, 

« Leipzig, 1888, taf. v. figs, 5, 6; 

Ethnologische Erfahrungen,” etc. AmmUn <ks K.K. Nat. Ho/musatms, 
Wien, 1S91, p. 65 [203} 
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only by the peoples* whom Mr. Ray and myselft 
term "Papuans,” as in distinction to the Melanesian 
immigrants of the South-Eastern Peninsula. 

The energetic and enthusiastic pioneer missionary 
of British New Guinea, the Rev. James Chalmers, 
or “Tamate,” as he likes to be called by his black 
and his white friends, has described the initiation cere¬ 
mony among the Toartpi (Motu-Motu). At about 
the age of seventeen or eighteen the boys enter the 
Eramo (sacred house); they leave off the sporran 
worn by the boys, and adopt the string worn by the' 
men; their head is shaved, and they then remain 
many months until the hair has grown long again. 
There is a tabu on certain kinds of food. “ Not 
until after they have left the Eramo is the Roaring 
Bull [bull-roarer, iiparu\ seen” ; nor until then can 
an initiate "wear a mask or join in the dances 
and drum-beatings of the tribe, and only then is 
he considered a man. Not until he has descended 
from the Eramo does he know a woman. All sing¬ 
ing, dancing, and drum-beating are considered sacred 
and never uselessly done.”| 

Mr, Chalmers has recently given to the museum 

* A. C, H ADDON, Decor. Ari^ p, 254; and Evolution in Art, 1895, 
p. 62. 

f S. H* Ray and A, C H addon, “A Study of the Languages of 
Torres Straits/ Part i,, Proc. Py. /ris/t Aend. {3) ii., 1893, p* 465 : Part 
ii. vol iv., 1S96, p. 119 p. 570), 

J J. Chali^iers, R^ori Amtrcd. Assoc. Advanc. Sci.^ Vl, 1890, 

P- 313; Pio^teeriu^ in New Gmneth 1887, p. 86, 
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of the London Missionary Society two bull-roarers, 
with the following description : — “ Tiparu, only seen 
by a young man after initiation into manhood, and 
then pigs are killed, and a large feast prepared. All 
women and young people leave the village lest they 
should hear it and die. Had great difficulty in getting 
them." The larger of these two measures 20 inches 
by 5^ inches, and is carved on both sides with scrolls, 
which are, as usual, painted red, black, and white. 
The second one is inches by if inch; but 
instead of being ellipsoidal, it is practically an 
elongated isosceles triangle with a pointed base—one 
side has a slightly carved tooth-pattern along the 
margin. (Fig. 40, Nos. 10, n.) 

In connection with the same ceremonies at which 
the masks are employed, certain . flat, or slightly 
biconvex, ellipsoidal wooden objects are used, which 
are generally prolonged at one end into a handle, 
and are perforated at the other. They are often 
adorned at the side with vegetable fibre. Their 
shape bears a close resemblance to that of a bull- 
roarer, and I have ventured to suggest* that they 
may have arisen from this implement, which we have 
seen is used in this district during the initiation 
ceremonies. An objection to this view might be 
urged from the circumstance that among those people 
who employ the bull-roarer during initiation cere- 
* A C Haddon, Dee. Art Ne'w Guinea^ p* 102* 
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monies, the implement is so sacred that it may 
not be exhibited to any woman or uninitiate. But 
these objects are not actual bull-roarers, and even 
if they are modelled upon the bull-roarers, their 
relatively large size and their decoration alter their 
character, and it is very improbable that any initiate 
would inform the uninstructed that there was any 
resemblance between the two objects. These cere¬ 
monial tablets, as I have termed them, vary from 
about 20 inches to 60 inches in length, and, so far as 
I know, without exception they bear delineations of 
the human form or face. 

Very similar to these ceremonial tablets are some 
oval wooden slabs that Mr. Chalmers has recently 
sent to this country from the mouth of the Fly River, 
on which are carved conventionalized human faces, 
associated with simple patterns; some he describes 
as gope-gope, charms hung in new houses for good 
luck . . . gope, house charm . . . gope, figure-head 
of canoe, gives good passage, and is thought a 
wonderful charm.” I suspect these, too, are in reality 
bull-roarer derivatives. 

Mr. Chalmers is also our authority for the existence 
of initiation ceremonies in this district at which the 
bull-roarer, burumamaramu, is exhibited. He says: 

“ When used all women and children leave the village 
and go into the bush. The old men swing it and 
show it to the young men when the yams are ready 

X 
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for digging (May and June}.” The name evidently 
means “the mother of yams,”* These bull-roarers 
are decorated with incised or carved designs. At the 
same occasion a wooden female image {uvio-moguru, 
iirumuruburu, &c.) is given to the lads to be worn by 
them, but it must not be seen by women or children. 

I found that in the island of Mabuiag, in Torres 
Straits, the large carved and painted bull-roarers 
{bigu) (Fig. 40, No. 12) were formerly suspended 
round certain platforms that were connected with 
the turtle fishery. A small bull-roarer {wainis) was 
also associated with this cult, but they were kept in 
the bush. Women were allowed to see it. “It 

was half-play,” they said. When the men went out 
to catch the floating turtle they took a Mgu from 
the platform and swung it over the canoe preparatory 
to starting. On the approach of the successful canoes 
the man who had stationed himself on a hill would 
whir] a wainis, and the women knew that the fishers 
had been lucky. At Moa a man would raise the 
wind by painting himself black all over and whirling 
a bull-roarer. + 

In the autumn of 1S88 I visited Muralug (Prince of 
Wales Island), in Torres Straits. The son of the 

♦ S, H. Ray and A. C Haddon, “Languages of Torres Straits/' 

Prm. Roy. Irish Acad. (3), iv., iBp/, p, 309. a variety of yam ; 

nmramu^ mother). 

t A, C Haddon, “ The Ethnography of the Western Tribe of Torres 
/ourn. Anilu xix., 1S90, pp, 406, 427, 432* 
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chief of that island was a friend of mine, and when 
I went to his father’s village I determined to see 
whether I could discover if these people, who are 
Papuans, and not Australians, had a knowledge of 
the bull-roarer. 

So I took the old man and his son apart, and was 
careful not only to see that nobody was close by, but 
to speak in a low tone of voice. As I could not 
speak their language, our means of communication was 
the jargon English which is spoken all over the Pacific. 

I said to him, “You make him boy man ?” (That 
is, “ Do you have initiation ceremonies in which boys 
are made into men?") “Yes," he replied, “we make 
him boy man.” “ You got thing, time you make him 
boy man ? " At first the old chief would say nothing, 
and looked stolidly ignorant, but I persisted, and 
whirled my arm and made a whirring noise, and said, 
“I savvy that thing. You got him?" This was too 
much for him; his surprise that any white man knew 
anything about it was so evident that he was obliged 
to admit that they had the implement. “ What name 
you call him?” The old boy looked cautiously all 
around, and after satisfying himself that no one could 
overhear him, he whispered, ‘'IVaness.” After a con¬ 
siderable amount of coaxing he promised to make one 
for me, evidently being satisfied in his own mind that 
I was an initiate of some kind or other. The next 
morning he took me and his son into the bush, and 
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took precautions that he was not followed. When 
some distance off he produced a bull-roarer, and 
showed me how to swing it. Then in a secret and 
confidential manner he gave it to me, making me 
promise not to show it to any woman. I naturally 
took this to mean any native woman, and I diti not. 
I have given this specimen (Fig. 40, No. 13} to the 
British Museum. Its form, like that in most countrie,s, 
was a long oval, pointed at both ends, and with 
bevelled edges. One end had a short bar-like pro¬ 
jection to prevent the string from slipping off; the 
latter was about a yard in length, and its other end 
was attached to a stick. It was whirled round and 
round over the head. I was informed that the 
waness was usually ornamented with a central white 
band, a red band being painted a short distance 
above and below it. 

A few weeks afterwards I was in Christianized Mer 
(Murray Island)—a small island about 120 miles from 
Muralug—and to my great surprise I saw a number 
of small boys playing with similar bull-roarers. 
These boys were scholars in the Mission School, and 
had been brought from Saibai, a low island near the 
coast of New Guinea, at the other end of the Straits, 

In one island a bull-roarer was too sacred to be 
shown to a woman ; in another it was a plaything! 

All over Australia the bull-roarer is reearded with 
religious awe, and it is first shown to lads at the 
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ceremony during wKicIi they are iniiialed into man¬ 
hood, With IIS manhood is merely a iinesdon of age, 
with these [leople it is a state of grace; unless a Jad 
has initiated he counts as noUsiy; he has no 

trihal rights, nor can he perform any ceremony. No 
woman is allow'ed to see the bull-roarer; if shown by 
a man to a Wfimaii or uninttiate the punishment to 
botli is death. J was informed tltat the death penalty 
was similarly inflicted among the easteni trilx; of 
] orres Straits if the names were divulged of the 
sacred masks which were worn during the initiation 
ceremonies, and if a woman identified the di^uised 
cliief performers of one of the ceremonies, *' she died 
that night.'** 

In some parts of Australia a deluge myth Is 
associated with the bull-roarer, and the lads are told 
that if ever a woman is allowed to see one the eaith 
will open, and water gush forth and submerge jl 
1 he old men point spears at the boys' eyes, saying, 

" If you tell this to any woman you will die; you will 
see the ground bmken up and like die sea; if you 
tell this to any woman or to any child you will !hj 
killed," The Rev, Mr. h’'iBon gives the follow-ing 
tradition : "Some chi hire n of the Kurnai, in j^laying 
about, found a litmiMn (ljull-roarer). which they took 
home to the camp and showed the women, im- 

* A. C. “.^taA^e^s ind Cu$iJ9ms of Hit '1‘erRi StfaiH 

Jtkni]ers,'/ef«m, Kfijffll Imt. £,>*j/ Rritma^ iSgo. 
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mediately the earth cruinhled away, and it was all 
water, and the Kurnat were drowned.^ 

So JiHich has lieeii written of laic concerning the 
initiation ceremonies in Australia, that it is iniposstble 
for nte to enter into the subjtatl at any Ic ngth. 
llaihGWS,* "who has recenlly pLiblishcil sume very 
interesting observations on ihe or initiation 

cereiiioiijes of the Kainilaroi tribe, records I hat at tlio 
main camp, during the early part of nearly every 
night, one of ihe masters of the ceremonies would 
go alone into the bush a short distance from the 
camp, anti for about two hours woukl sound a AVoDdeii 
instrument which these blacks called murratuaa^ tvhich 
is supposed to represent the voice of Durramoolan^ 
their native name for the evil Hpirili wlio rules In the 
night. During ttie llnio the insirument referred to 
was being sounded jo tlic aiijacent forest, the men 
of the tribes would dance and yt;l], and make hideous 
ncjseSp and all the gins would sing and heat time, 
ibose of each trilje i#inging their own peculiar song, 
llowdut says:“ 

was not cverytiihcrc thocight to be a malevo- 
Jent being, hut he was dreaded as one who could severely 
pkinbli the trespasses cornTnitted agarn:^t ihoisc tfSbal ordtit- 
aiices and customs whose first inatilatioEi is a^icribed to 

^ R. Hx MatoewSp *-Tbt Btir3| or InitiAiion Ceremonies of the 
Kunir^rDi 1 ribc,'' AaiA, /m/, ixiw, p, 4 Eg, 
t A- VV. Howrrr^ Kamo AuslnLli^n /irurfu 

xtilt P- ^9^- 

J Aim called or Dm'amH/ti/t. 
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hinj, I lit, it ia ijaiti, Uufgfit tli? i^Iurring all the arU llicy 
knew' Jiu MUitituted the cefciituiiituf of Initiation of Vouth ; 
he (iiarJe the origin a I vitidji (the tmiuinn, or bull-mafer, of 
the Ktimai); onJonxI the anim.al naniLii lo be suKiTiued by 
men; and directed wfiat miles aJiuiild Iw ohserved as tu 
tlic food fjennittet! or forbidden tn eertnrn persoiii It was 
biuyht to the Murring youths at their initiation .... that 
Tftaimnftl&H Iiimscif ivatchod Uie youths from tliu shy, 
prompL lo punish, by sickiiesa or tJcalh, the breach of his 
ordinances. These tiroliibitions were only relaxiMl as the 
j'oiilhs proved ihuraadi’CR worlhy, and in arime cases apijear 
to liave been pcrpetitai. 

• Thu knowledge of TharamMfm, and lus ullrihutes and 
powers, was only cominnnicated ig Uie youths at their 
initiation, and was regarded as something eminently secret 
and not on .my account lo be divulged to women or children. 

It ia said that the u-umen among the Nyamgn and VVoIgtd 
knew only Unit u great being lived beyond the sky, and that 
he was spoken of by them as Pttpans (Falher), .... The 
old men strenuemsiy maintained that the knowledge of the 
name uf ThtimuntiGit was iiiip.irtcd to lliemiitfK'ies only at 
their initiation by the old men. This name is to lliein so 
saenc'd that even in speaking lo me of ft, when no one else 
ivas present hnt ourseJves, the old men hiivc done so In 
almost whis|Mtrs, and have nsed eiiipLical expressions to 
avoid Ihe wurd itseli; .such as*He,'‘the man/or'die name 
i lull] ynii of.' 1 believe Unit the dread of ulfending an ■ 
uiiBCcn, pou-erful, |X)ttsibly pnesent. spirit, lies much at the 
root of the disinclination to utter the name of ThummRliin. 
One old Theddora ivoman <llie last of her tribe) said, when 
1 asked her who was T/MmuififRu; * He Ii^xis up thei e 
(pointing to the sky); I onij' know- that; and also Uial when 
bo>'s are made young men he cumes down to frigiiltrn them. 

1 once heard him coming with a noise Jike thunder.*" 
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In in Jtitftii the initiation otronunnea 

of tfiL! C(>ast Marring tribe, Howiil saya*;— 

“I'he Mfidji is hcki tn have been fifjit made and iiscfl by 
JhiriWiRliiiK whun in the bq'iniiin;' of thii];;$ he instituted 
lliesif ceremonitLs, ami cunatitulcd the aboriginal society as 
it exists, Tlic noise miule by it Is tile voice of Daratnutilnt 
calling togellicr the iiiitiatcd; and, moreover, it rcpnaierita 
the nnittcnng of thunder, which is said to be his voice 
■calling to tJiu rain to fall and make the grass grow up 
green.' These are the very tvords used by ITmbant, die 
ininslrel and iiiiprovisatorc of his tribe." 

In a later paper, Hovtfitt sintos that "Sfiowing iAt' 
Cratidfaihcr" is the cryptic [jIihlsc used to describe 
tin: ceiiu^l mystery of the or iiuttacion 

cerrnnudes of the Kurruii tribe. Iti ir-Jiliiy It nteatis 
the exlilbitloii of the Tundim, and ilte revelation to 
them of the aJiccstrttl beliefs. The Kurnai have two 
biill-risu'crs, a larger one csdled tlic Tnitduu or “ the 
Ilian," and a smaller one collet! d^uhti Tundan, “ the 
woinaii" or "Wife of Tunduii." 'rhe larger one is 
also cjihed " Grandfather/’ Wcuittvin or Muk-brifgaft.\ 
In this the Kurnai differ from the Muiring, who have 
only one bull-roarer, but they agree with several other 
Australian tribes. Where there is only one the 
women are totally excluded. 

* A. W, ItowiTT, "On some Auslrali.m Certmanles af InJliilian,*' 
Jattrit. Anik. siii-, iSS4i p- 

t iV W* HoW]TT| ^"Hie Jerii£ilpOf Initiilicm Cctcmt^nics of the Kumai 

Tfibc^ PP' j- 

I HWyT/H''/rt=fathoms fathtrrp or fatlitr^s faihtr^s brothcj. AU ihe^t 
Jniiinicd at the s^ime Jenicil or Comrudic" to ci>ch olhtr. 

ia (he ^ ChM Comradt* 
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I he women and the children ait always toJcl thaj. 
Ht the secret parts of the Jemeil, Tunclun bimsolf 
comes down to -'make the boys into men." The 
hideous sounds which the uniniiiated may chance to 
hear from a distance they are told Is Timdun's voice 
and they are warned not to leave thdr caniji while 
^ IB about, lest he should kill them with his sjjears 
Howitt describes how the newly - initiated youths 
tliorou^jhly enter into the fun of frightening the 
women, and, having got over thdr awe of the bull- 
^rers, they make an outrageous noise with them. 

It sometimes happens that, during the noeturnui 
pcrambi.lation. one of the buIN roarers becomes 
detached fi^m its string, and is thus lost. If, j>er- 
''f^tei^ards picked up by a woman or 
a child, their curiosity is satislied by the statement 
that It IS a "paddle belonging to Tundun," which 
he IS supposed to have dro,,|x^ in returning J,ome. 

he shape of the bull-roarer is much like that of 
the hide bark paddle, which the Kurnai use when 
sitting down in their canoes. 

In hw second paper on the Bora ceremony,* 
Mathews refers several times to the bnlhroarers 


loivards the of lliu rites two men mih b„]].roamrs 
MLMt uLit into some clear tirotjnd in front of the novices, and 
commenced loudly sounding these mstruments. The bov«! 
were ni«v directed tn look at the tu-o men. and wem toJU 

* /<^urn. //M/., %XY,^ iiSg6p 
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iTiat all simil.ir noises liiut they had ever heard were made in 
this way. Several of the Kociriiigal then w.alfcetl in fruriL of 
the 1)oys, witli uplifted tomahawk* in tiieif hands, and tfitd 
liiein that if they ever divul):^;d this, or any uf the other 
perlbrrnances which they IiekI seen in the bush to the women 
or the uniniliiitcd, they would be killed. I’lie ttmrmvHtns 
were then given into tlic hands of the novices, and they 
were invited to inspect them." 

The bull roarer, or pint ha, according to Mr, S, 
Gasoil,’ is one of the most imi>ortimt secrets of the 
Dtcri Trilxi of Ct-iural Australia, and tlie knowledge 
of it is kept iiiviolato from the women. I he l.iellcf 
is, that if the womoit were to see a piHthc^ which had 
been used at the cerctiuniics, and know the secrets 
of it. the Dieri THlio would ever afterwards be 
without snakes, lizards, and other such food. VV^hen 
the ymitha if given to the youth, he is instn-icted 
that he must twirl it round his head when he is out 
hunting. The Dieri think that when ynufka is 
handed to the young IVilyant he becomes inspired 
by Muramura. *i'ho yttni/ta is from 6 to 9 inches 
long. 1’, inch thick, and a to aj inches wide; it has 
notches at each side, near one end, 

Among the Arunta tribe of the McLloiinell Ranges, 
in Central Australia, the natives not only employ the 
small bulhroarer, irida, in the usual way, but the 
lad on whom circumcision has been performed “ (s 

* A* W, iroTviTT, “The Dieri and plhcr kindred Tribes of Ceiutiil 
Australiat" /tiartL Aaf/i. Sj. 
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furnished wiih a bundJer of Jai^/e iiv/a (not used for 
making a liuniinfiig noise), which he carricji with 
lum, and which arc bestowed in order to firomote 
speedy recover)'. These sticks belong to the cJtiss 
of objects known as Churina." . , . " T he sacred 

stones {(/mrina) of the trifie are flat stones of various 
Sires, of soft material, sueh as micjiccoiis rock, and 
generally engraved in various ways. 'These stones 
are greatly valued by the natives j they are handed 
down from generation to generation, and the women 
are never allowed to see them , , , under |iermlty of 
death. . . . The humniing^stick {irnh) also belongs 
to t\\(i ehitrtfla class. ... TJie mtirks on the iru/a 
are evidently copieil from the marks on the stone 
fkHrina. . , , The ckurina may be described as 
symbolic of the totem."* 

Other references to bull-roarers and their uses will 
be found in Dr. .Stirling's account of the Anihro)>o- 
logical portion of the Horn E.xpeditbn in two 
pa|>ers by Martlman.J who says, “The whirling-sticks, 
tfuro^nuya, ust-d to drown the shrieks of the victim. 


F, J. ClLLliH, ” Notes on some JVIannen and Cir»tomi of Tie 
JKtiW/'”™ ll'e Mel>e>nfiel Rwftei, hetonBiog to the Afuoln ■rribe," 

Autiratia, Ft, IV., iSgfi, |ip. 173, 17^ 

^ p. 

I E. t. Haadims-, “Notes on a Cdkction of Native Wc.npons and 

(Kimberby Oislriei), 

Customs of the N.Hivm of the KIn.bericy District, Western AuMiali*/ 

/j” 
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as well as the iKnt or sbell-knlvos used in the 
opuriiiiun, are coii8id<.!re»l !siort:iJ, and are not to be 
loohi^ upon by women under pilii of dcaili.” Pro- 
baljly Hardman was repeating only hear.Hfiy evidence. 
Some olwer^crs who h.ive witnessed the ceremony 
deny that the Ifuls shriek. A recent paper by Mr, R. 
Etheridge,* * * § the Curator of the Australian Museum 
in Sydney, and paijorst by E. Palmer^ and R, H, 
Mathcws| may be consukeci with jirolit; the latter 
states that the iai^e and small hntl-roarcrs {mndthega 
and jHQQHihear) of the Wiradthuri triiie, after they 
are shown anti explained to the novices, are destroyed 
by splitting ihem in pieces, .ind driving them into the 
ground out of sight, or they are burnt (p. 311), The 
most recently published fiaper is one by Matltews, § 
which gives a useful synopsis of Australian bull-roarers. 
(Fig. 40, Nos. 16-19,) 

More than one account informs us that a bull- 
roarer is one of the credentials that a messenger 
carries with him when he is sent to summon the 
cliuss or the tribes to an initiation ceremony. 

* R^ ETirEftlDCE^ Junior, “On ClfcuIn and SprnJ Insriscil OmimFrits 
on AustmUan Aboriginal Icnplttnantfi and Wcnponsii'' qJ /Ar 

Aai/ral/ii/i iii^p lR9^f i. 

f E. PALMEKp Notes on AuatraJLiii Tribes, 
jtiii., (L 19^ 

I R. i r. ^^ATlEltwS^ ”T 1 ie Tlurhnng of the Wiindthuri Tfiba, 

/trttAr fisst^ xKVr, pp. 

§ R. IL MA‘i HliW$p " Hull-ro-itors used hy Aufir.-ilLin Abortj(jnM,'* 

/oitf-ji, AifiA, Iml.j xxvii.p i8{)7p p, 51. 
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Having briefly surveyed most of the recorded 
accounts of llie bull ■roarer hi various parts of the 
world, it is now time to sec what may be Icnriu 
from these faCL<i. 

I be distribution of this tniplcment is very wide, 
by no means continuous, to borrow an exjiression 
from the nonicndHture of the study of the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of animals^ 

I have drawn np the following table in order that 
we may see at a glance the various purposes for 
whicli the biill-noarer is employed, and the di/feriiiu 
places where it is so used. 1 have marhed with a 
X ilnwe places where that particular use is an 
universal practice (or very nearly so); the / means 
that some tribes otily use it for that puqjose, and 
a ? indicates that I believe this lo !xr, or to have 
been, its use. 

The distribution of the bull-rtKirer seems to 
preclude the view that it has had a single origin 
and Iwcn carried by conquest, trade, or iiilgraiion, 
in the usual way. It is impossible to say whether 
it formed part of the religious equipnietu of man 
ill his first W'andcritrgji over the earth. Thr former 
view does not appciw to he at all probable, it Is 
jmpos.silile to prove the latter supposition. 

The implement itself is so simple that there is 
no reason why it should not have been indqicndently 
invenletl in many places and at diverse times. On 
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the other hand, it is usually regarded as very sacred 
and as being either a god itself, as representing a 
god, or as having been taught to men by a god. 
Where this is the case there is every reason to 
believe that its use is very ancient. So that it is 
probable that in certain areas it was early discovered 
and has since been transmitted to the descendants, 
and perhaps to the neighbours, of the original in¬ 
ventors. 

For example, in America it may belong to the 
oldest stock, and have accompanied tlie peoples in 
their extension over that continent, and here and 
there it may have died out. It is conceivable that 
it was employed in Africa originally by the Bushmen, 
and possibly other of the African pigmy folk; its 
spread among the Zulus from the Bushmen is not 
an impossibility, for we often find, as I mention in 
the chapter on well-worship, that a conquering race 
may have recourse to the magical practices of the 
indigenous population, especially in the matters of 
agriculture and for the control of the elements. The 
bull-roarer may have arisen among the negroes of 
the West Coast, or have been adopted by them from 
another race. 

It is, however, very dangerous to generalise from 
such imperfect data as we possess at present, and 
doubtless the bull-roarer will be found to be more 
prevalent than our records show. It is, as Lang 
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remarks, an instrument easily invented by savages, 
and easily adopted into the ritual of savage mysteries. 

The peculiar, unearthly noise made by the bull- 
roarer at once marked it out as something mysterious. 
According to the size and form or the celerity of the 
whirling, so does the sound vary. To men who feel 
the world around them, whose nature is permeated 
with the kinship of things animate and inanimate, 
and who perceive no real distinction between life and 
not-life or between different kinds of beings—to such 

o 

men the deep whirring sound, the buzzing, or the 
shriller whizzing of the bull-roarer, awakens strange 
sensations, which they try to express and formulate. 
In harmony with the conceptions of all primitive folk, 
they would argue that as the sounds resemble those 
of a mighty rushing wind, or of wind-driven rain, 
there must be some connection—some heavenly cor¬ 
respondence, as the mystic Swedenborg expressed it 
—between them. Professor Tylor has termed this 
savage conception “sympathetic magic.” This, I 
believe. Is the explanation of the widely-spread con¬ 
nection between the bull-roarer and the wind and the 
rain, the thunder and the lightning. 

The wind may be raised to enable canoes to go out 
fishing, and so the bull-roarer insensibly may have 
come in some instances to be regarded as a fishing 
charm, and to bring good fortune not to the fishing 
alone, but good luck generally. 




'I'he same line of tliought is applicable to its 
function of producing the rain, which made the grass 
green, and the yiuns to grow. 

A time arriFes when men argue tliu.^ What powder 
is it that brings gtvod fortune aiuJ alsundant crops but 
that of a divine person ? That the bull-roarer should 
then be accredited as a gei.1 \s by no means to be 
wondered nt* Indeed, Jt would be illogical not to 
do so, starting from our jiremises; and savages are 
not illogical or irrational beings, though their argu¬ 
ments may lead them to conctusions that seem strange 
to U8. 

In Its deification the htill-roarer reaches It apotheo- 
sis, its highest status* Whilst It was being translated 
from a magical in.stniment to a divine person, or the 
symbol of diviniiy^ vve may readily conceive that it 
was removed Irom the possibility of contamination 
by women. From being tabu it became sacrosanct, 
and It took its place among tlic mysteries; and well 
it might. T he idea of contamination or enervation 
by w'£>mi:n has been Severn] times discussed by an- 
thrfip£>!t>oi5tSj* and .so the holy Implements ami the 
holy ceremonies arc kejii out of possible danger by 
rendering it profanation for women to have anything 

* A. E. CRAWr’LEVj Se^iil Tabtra: a STudy b the l^cUtiuiu oT ihe 
^ SKiv, PE^ 439. J. G. 

TAd Cff/fftfi L, 1S90V pp. 179, 171* W. Koyi;K'nffjN 

Smi i ll, TA^ fff/(iriPtT ^ fAr iSS^, pp, .fjyj £, VV ester - 

UAECE, TA^ ffisifffjf c/ /i/wffum jSgir, pp, 54 ^^ 
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to do with them. No doubt ‘•eltish aims cnlcrcd fiito 
this restriction, liut seiOsh aiirijj arc not unknown 
among Inghor forms of religion. 

The initiation ceremonies of the lads are immensely 
imjxjnant. as they mark the apprecjation of the 
greatest facts of true religion as we understand it—the 
brotherhood of niaii and tlic cominLiiiioii of man with 
his God. I use tfils term in its highest significance, 
for the mystical union of the Chiirch with Christ Is .a 
conception that is taught by so-called savages in their 
initiation ceremonies. Drotherhood has reference 
only to those of the same communion, to those who 
have passed through the same ceremonies. Even in 
the nineteenth century many of us lind it diflieult to 
extend this conception. 1 cannot now enter into the 
deeper sigiHfic;incc of these Initiation ceremonies, but 
there is nothing to wonder at in tlie reverence paid to 
the symbol of the *' Grandfather." 

“By symbolism." writes Count Goblet d’AIvielJa,* 
“the sintplest, the cotitmonest obJecLs arc iransfonned, 
idealized, and acquire a new and, so to say, nil illirntl- 
able value." In the EJcitsiniun mysteries, the author 
of the Phiios^phaiumna relates that, at the initiation 
to the higher degree, “there was exhibited as the 
great, the admirable, the most perfect object of 
mystic contemplation, an car of corn that had been 
reaped in silence; and two crossed lines suBicc to 
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recall to niilli'ons of Christians the redemption of the 
world by the voluntary sacrifice of a god.” 

"It is sentiment, and above all religious sentiment, 
that resorts largely to symbolism, in order to place 
itself in more intimate communication with the being 
or abstraction, it desires to approach. To that end 
men are everywhere seen either choosing natural or 
artificial objects to remind them of the Great Hidden 
One, or themselves imitating, in a systematic manner, 
the acts and deeds they attribute to Him—which is 
a way of participating in His life." 

It is the fate of religious symbols to lose their 
pristine significance, and this has in places over¬ 
taken the bull-roarer, so that it has in various places 
degenerated into a child’s plaything. Numerous 
analogous degenerations of symbols will be found 
in a study of decorative art. 

Dr. Codrington has revealed among the Melane¬ 
sians not only sacred secret societies, which doubtless 
had their origin in a clan system similar to that of 
Australia, but various stages in the disintegration of 
those societies, which eventually come to be little 
more than clubs. Some of these secret societies take 
upon themselves judicial or predatory functions, and 
for law and order, or for purely selfish aims, they 
terrorize non-member and especially the women. 
The bull-roarer, as I have already indicated, is used 
for these baser ends. 
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J he weird sound of tlio whirlinjf bui)-roarer is 
smuggest ive of unsci;ii IV.) fees, and so it niiiunilly 
becomes assoelaiof! in men's minds with spirits or 
ghosts. It may t!ms come to be a means of com- 
municaiioii with the spirits, a use to which it is put 
ill West Africa and MeJanesia, 

There is one collateral use of the bull-roai'er which 
is of interest I have quoted Mrs. Comme's and 
Figura's dewriptions of its effects on cattle. The 
poor animals evidently mistahe the noise for the 
buzzing of the gad-fly or bjl-fiy, and instinctively 
tlu:y take to flight. I do not know whether the 
name " bulI-roarer" h;is anything to do with ihis r 
but I suspect that this is the explanation of the 
statements that the Bushmen use it as a clapper for 
driving game and as a charm in hunting. It certainly 
would prove a useful fjistrunient if these little hunters 
could by its means drive their game so crazy that 
ihiiy w'ould not know which way to turn, and it would 
also prove very serviceable in their raids on the 
cattle of the Zulus, 

Most likely we shall never know for certain whether 
the early siivages of Northern Europe possessed die 
bull-roarer; but there is every probability in favour 
of the view that if such was the case, it had to them 
a magiuil and mystical significance, as we have seen 
it hiui amongst otJicr ]jrimitlve folk. 

The evidence that Andrew L:iiig has brought for- 
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u'artl support!) this concrliiHion> Even in the mosi cul¬ 
tured period of Greek civilization there weic: eerifiiu 
sacred mysteries, dviriiig the celebration of which 
the initiates danced, prolxibly in a nude condition, 
as we are told their bodies were daubed with clay, 
while they whirled the bull-roarer. TJie [jamJJeltsm 
with the iriiiialion ceremonies of the AtistralJans is 
complete. It is obvious these and many other 
oletnentH in the religious practices and beliefs of 
the Greeks were survivals of savagery. The religion 
of the fathers is long conserved as ceremoniai practice 
by the piety of the children. 

This insignificant toy is perhaps the most ancient, 
widely-spread, and sacred religious symbol in the 
world. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SINGING GAMES OF CHILDREN. 

I N country places, or even in our towns, groups 
of boys and girls, or more frequently of girls 
only, may be seen dancing in a ring, walking in 
rows, or performing certain actions and singing all 
the while. These singing games are now dying out, 
but in some places they are being replaced by other 
singing games of a purely artificial character, which 
are taught in school. The latter have no interest 
for us, but it will be found that many of the former 
illustrate curious phases in the history of man. 

In the last chapter, when speaking of the cere¬ 
monies in which the bull-roarer was employed, I 
pointed out that dancing is an important element in 
all the ceremonies of savages. The dancing varies 
much in character; in no case does it resemble the 
modern "round" or “fast” dances, but there is a 
close similarity between the old-fashioned “square" 
dances and the dances of savages. One may say 
without hesitancy that Sir Roger de Coverley and 
other country dances, as well as the essential figures 
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of the quadrilles and lancers, are survivals of ancient 
dances, the two latter having been greatly modified 
by professional dancers. 

In a lecture before the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society in March, 1897, Sir E. Clarke pointed out 
that it has been alleged in various quarters that our 
English country dance is derived from the French 
contredanse, John Wilson Croker wrote, “ Our 
country dances are a corruption in name and a 
simplification of figure of the French contredanse." 
De Quincey, in his Life and Manners, Dr. Busby, 
in his Dictionary of Music, and Archbishop Trench, 
in English: Past and Present, adopted the same view. 
On the other hand, Weaver wrote in his History of 
Dancing (1712), “Country dances are a dancing the 
peculiar growth of this nation, tho' now transplanted 
into almost all the Courts of Europe.” Feuillet, in a 
little book published in Paris in 1706, entitled Recneil 
de Contredanses, says, “ Les Anglais en sont les 
premiers inventeurs." Nearly all the dances in the 
volume are English. For instance, the famous “Green 
Sleeves" appears as Les Mane lies Vertes, and nearly 
all the versions correspond with those in John Play- 
ford's Dancing Master of 1686 (7th edition). Littrd. 
in his classical Diciionnaire de la Langue Franfaise, 
admits that the contredanse is a kind of old-fashioned 
English dance imported into France under the 
Regency between about 1723 and 1745* 
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Clarke says, the coniredanse was, in fact, first 
introduced to Farts in 1745, when it was given in 
a ballet entitled ** Des Fetes de Polymnie/’ by 
Rameau* Its success was so great that it was ^ifter- 
w'ards employed in all the future diverNssemm^s, It 
is clear, therefore, that the French borrowed the 
country dance from us. Eventually they turned it 
into the quadrille, which w^as imported into England 
about eighty years ago, and made a great sensation 
when first danced at Almacks** by the famous Lady 
Jersey and her entourage in 1815,'''*' 

The following extract from Heywoods “A Woman 
Kild with Kindness” (1607)! will illustrate the variety 
of the dances that were formerly indulged in :— 

^^Ettkr Nicked/;// Ien^kiw, Tacke Slime, Roger Brick hat, wlf/t 
Countrey Wrenches, and or fkree Musithns* 

Slime. Come, what shall it be ? Rogero ? 

Jen. Rogero^ no; we will dance, Ttu Beginning of ihe World. 

Si SLY* I loue no dance so well as John^ come kisse mee now, 

Njc* I that haue ere now descni'd a cushion, call for the Cushion 
Dance, 

Roger. For my part I like nothing so we! as Tom Tjkr, 

Ienk. No, wee’I hauc the Hunting of the Fox, 

Slime. The Hay^ ihe Hay^ there*s nothing like the Hay, 

Nic. I haue saide, I do say, and I will say againe. 

* Cf also Mrs* Lilly Grove (Mrs* J* G. Fra7er), Dancing, in 
The Badminton Library^ JS9S1 P* 280, 
t Thomas Heywood^s Dramatic Works^ vol. ii., pp. 96-98. Ed* 
Pearson, 1S74. (I have uniformly put all the names of the dances 
into italics.) 
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iKff it. Em:ry tfifln rtgrce to li4HC it -tk Nicku says. 

Ai.i- Cooleiit 

NiC* It haih benc^ it now i^ and k shall be. 

SislVh tSTiat* Master N^iehLu, wliat ? 

Nic. Jmiurjfe « 

Iks, So the dance will comi^ tltjanl/ nffj eonic, for Cod^s sahe 
agree to Bnincthmg j ir ^ou HIec not th-itj put it to Ehc Mu^ithios^ or 
let me atpeake for all, and wee 1 haue 

All Thflb thai( that'* 

In the fine old song, "‘CamCp [^ssics and Lads” 
we Imd the same lov^e of dancing :— 


** You lasses and lads nice leave of yom dads* 
And away to the May-j:5ok hlcj 
'J’hcTC every he hiis f;ot him a she, 

And the niii^strcl's stcinding by i 
Few Willy has got his Cill^ and Johnny has his Joan, 
To jig it, jig \% jig it, jig it up and down. 


* Begin/ says Halp—* Aye, aye,* KijTt Mallp 
^ Wo'll lead tip /SwW V 

* NO| nn' sap Noll, and so says Poll^ 

' We 11 finl have E<wnjt* 

Then every mail btgaii to foot it foiind abaul. 
And cMiry girl did jet it, jet it, jet it in and out 


** Then after an hour they went tu a bow% 
And played for ale and cakes, 

And kisses too, until they were due— 

The lassies hcld^the stoked 
The gIrU did then begin to quarrel with the men^ 
And bade them take ibeir kisses hack, 

And give them thdr own a^n* 
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"Now there they did stay the vvhole of the day, 

And tired the fiddler quite 
With dancing and play, without any pay, 

From morning until night 

They told the fiddler then, they *d pay him for his play. 

And each a twopence, twopence, twopence. 

Gave him, and went away*” 

One of the most favourite games of young men 
and maidens in the Middle Ages was that known as 
Barley Break,or '‘The Last Couple in Hell” 

"The spring clade all in gladness 
Doth laugh at winter's sadness, 

And to the bagpipes round 
The maids tread out their ground* 

"Fy, then, why are we musing, 

Youth's sweet delight refusing ? 

Say, dainty nymph, and speak. 

Shall we play Barley Break ?”— OtD Song* 

It appears from Sir Phiiip Sidney’s description in 
the Arcadia that the game was played by three 
couples, each of a youth and a maid, one couple stand- 
ing at each end of the area and the third remaining 
in the centre. The oblong playing-ground was divided 
transversely into three plots, of which the central 
one was called “hell." The mating was determined 
by lot, and the last pair mated were obliged to take 
the central plot or “hell,” and saluted each other 
by a kiss. This pair were required to pursue with 
joined h.ands, while the others were at liberty to 
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separate. Any maid caught replaced the maid and 
any youth, the youth of the central couple. 

“ She went abroad, thereby, 

At Barley-brake her sweet, swift foot to try . , . 

A field they goe, where manie lookers be . . . 

Then couples three be streight allotted there. 

They of both ends the middle two doe file. 

The tw-o that in mid-place, Hell called were. 

Must striue with waiting foot, and watching eye 
To catch of them, and them to hell to beare, 

That they, as well as they, Hell may suppiye : 

Like some which seek to salue their blotted name 
With others blot, till all doe taste of shame. 

“ There may you see, soone as the middle two 
Doe coupled towards either couple make. 

They false and fearfull, doe their hands undoe, 

Brother his brother, friend doth friend forsake, 

Heeding himselfe, cares not how fellow doe, 

But of a stranger mutuall helpe doth take 1 
As periurM cowards in adoersitie 
With sight of feare from friends to fremb^d doe file.”* 

Whatever may have been the origin of this now 
obsolete game, it was played in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury for purely exhilarating amusement for both sexes, 
in the same way as lawn tennis was until very 
recently. 

In looking through a large collection of the singing 
games of children, it will be obvious, as Mr. Newell, 

* Sir Philip Sidkey, The Cmntcss of Pembroke's A read/a, (Now 
the sixt time pvblished.) London: 1623; lib, L, p. S7, **Song of 
Lamon." 
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the well-known American folk-lorist, points out, that 
many were not composed by children. '* They were 
formerly played, as in many countries they are still 
played, by persons of marriageable age, or even by 
mature men and women. The truth is that in past 
centuries all the world, judged by our present standard, 
seems to have been a little childish. The maids of 
honour of Queen Elizabeths day, if we may credit 
the poets, were devoted to the game of tag, and 
conceived it a waste of time to pass in idleness hours 
which might be employed in that pleasure, with which 
Diana and her nymphs were supposed to amuse 
themselves.’’* 

Court dames and cottage damsels alike played these 
singing games in the breezy days of Good Queen 
Bess. How the puritanical glacier of a latter time 
swept away the richness of life and left bare the 
naked rock-bed of stern reality, we of the present 
generation know only too well. 

Those unconscious keepers of archaic archives—our 
village children—have retained some of the romping 
games of the “grown ups” of “ Merrie England”; 
but also in some of the singing games, played by the 
road-side, can we trace degenerate and fragmentary 
survivals of the social life, ceremonies, and religious 
practices of our savage ancestors. 

* W* W. NewelLj QfiHiis iiHii Soti^s of JNew 

York, 1SS4, p. 5* 
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7 his is not ihc place to enter into a disquisition on 
dancing, much as I should like to, for the subject 
is one of peculiar interest and of deep slgniheance. 
Many \^aluable contributions to the subject have been 
made by Mrs, J. G, Fra/er,* Herbert Spenecr.f and 
others, anioiij^jst whom I would specially rnention 
Grosiit;,| who h:is ehiciucntly around that dmicin^ Juuf 
iHajii uo mere pastime^ "VI.h jolc dc vjvrt\ uIh'* ohe/' 
not even solely a magiciil pantomime, but that it has 
had a civilizing effect by making numbers of people 
meet in amity and move rhythmically in accord On 
this CO ordinating effect of the tribal dance Grosse lays 
great stress, and believes ihaE it has been one of the 
chief factors in the c-levation of man. With Herbert 
Sfxmcor, he detves yet deeper and sees in the vigorous 
rhythmical movements I he of dancing 

I do not intend making an analysis or a classifies- 
tion of the singing games of children^ but will content 
myself with taking a few that have interested me* 
The first tw*o, “ The Farmer's Denand " When I 
w-as a Naughty Girl/' appear to be simple amuse¬ 
ments w^lih nothing special at the back of them. 

In a few instances I liavc given, or merely alluded 
to, games which in some eases are evidently vei'sions 

■ Lilly GwOVE, TJrt SnJmififm L/^nirj r DamiHj;;, 1895. 
t IlKlct^LS i SrtEfCE^, ♦vprorcssiflTiBj InsltNli^^ns : WU and 

TJtc Cffnfcrtrpi^r/jfy rwTi', IjcdlS,, 1 p, t t4i 
1 E* t/rr 1E94, 
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of the same game, while in others they are similar 
games which have apparently had an independent 
origin. We are here brought face to face with a 
crucial question in folk-lore. Broadly speaking, 
students of folk-lore range themselves into two 
camps; the adherents of one school seek to explain 
all similarities of custom or tale by borrowing or 
transmission; the followers of what is sometimes 
called the anthropological school are impressed with 
the essential solidarity of mankind, and argue that 
under similar conditions men of a given plane of 
culture will do, think, and say very much alike. 
There is no need to take either extreme. Every 
instance must be studied independently, and all the 
available evidence must be collected and weighed 

o 

impartially from both points of view before a reliable 
conclusion can be arrived at. The similarity in two 
or more widely-separated districts of a complex 
custom or tale, is very good evidence in favour of 
borrowing, but in a simple case the matter is by no 
means easy to decide. 

As an example of the distribution of two singing 
games which are so similar that they must have had a 
common origin, I will take the following. The first 
version was collected by my elder daughter at 
Auchencairn in Kirkcudbrightshire; the second was 
given to me as coming from Basel. It is a far cry 
from south-west Scotland to Switzerland, and the 
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6xpIana.t!on appears to be that it is an ancient 
Teutonic game :—• 

THE FARMER'S DEN. 

The players dance in a ring, singing, round one 
child, who stands in the centre of the circle. 

“The farmer’s in his den, the farmer’s in his den. 

For it’s oh ! my dearie, the farmer’s in his den. 

For the farmer takes a wife, for the farmer takes a wife. 

For it’s oil 1 my dearie, the farmer takes a wife.” 


(The child then chooses a “ wife " from the circle, who then goes 
into the ring along with the “ farmer.” The remainder again dance 
round singing):— 

“ For the wife takes a child, for the wife takes a child. 

For it’s oh ! my dearie, the wife takes a child.” 

(The “wife” then chooses a “child" from the circle, and so on, 
as before*) 

“For the child takes a nurse, for the child takes a nurse^ 

For it's oh \ my dearie, the child takes a nurse/' 

(Selection as before*) 

For the nurse takes a dog, for the nurse tikes a dog, 

For it's oh I my dearie, the nurse takes a dog*” 

(Then they all join in singing):— 

“For we all clap the dog, for we ail clap the dog, 

For it*s oh I my dearie, we all clap the dog,” 

(And while they are singing they pat the “dog's” back*) 
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The Swiss game is as follows: 

The children are divided into two parties and 
stand opposite one another. One party, advancing, 
sings:— 

“ Once a peasant drove into the forest, Hurrah Viktoria! 

Once a peasant drove into the forest^' 

(And retreat when singing the last line.) 

(The other side advances singing):— 

“ The peasant took a wife, Hurrah Viktoria \ 

The peasant took a wife* 

The woman took a child. Hurrah Viktoria I 
The woman took a child. 

The child took a nursej Hurrah Viktoria \ 

The child took a nurse. 

The nurse took a man-servant, Hurrah Viktoria ! 

The nurse took a man-servant 

The man-servant took a dog, Hurrah Viktoria! 

The man-servant took a dog* 

The dog took a sausage, Hurrah Viktoria 1 
The dog took a sausage. 

The peasant separated from his wife, Hurrah Viktoria 1 
The ^voman separated froin the child, 

The child separated from the nurse,’' 

And so on; when saying the word "separated” the 
second party chooses a child for the first one, until only 
one child is left, who is the "sausage,” They all 
form a circle round her, dancing and clapping their 
hands, and singing: 

** The sausage is left alone, Hurrah Viktoria \ ” 
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The Sci>Lt)s!i version is evidently an abbreviated 
one. Jt Iwks, too. as if the .Swiss game sliould 
commence with one child (the ‘■peasant"), Jaeltig a 
row, mid that at each stamta a child should [lasg 
from the latter to the former, until the break Cumes in 
the sam^ when the action is reversed; firinJiy the 
*■ sausage " alone rcrnalns. 

What appears to be merely an imitative child's 
singing game is tiie one known as '‘When I was 
a Naughty Girl.” 

'riie following fa a version I have collected near 
Cambridge, and hs the ring of children marched 
round, following one another in a circle, they imitated 
the actions suggested by the words. It was a pretty 
little comedy to see them walking demurely when 
they were gowl girls, or shrugging their shouldera 
and wriggling their btulics when they were naughty, 
walking arm in arm Trvheti they were courting, and 
later dangling an imaginary baby, 

“AVhen 1 was a naughty girl, a naughty girl, a nauglity girl, 

U'lien t was a iiaughly girJ, ancf this way went l.“ 

{PinJimimr: lAru^sHg'sAiiuNerf.) 

“ When I was a gtKal giii, a good girl, a good girl, 

. When I was a good jprJ, and tin; vn^ky 

arms imd Wiifimx 

“ WhK^n I was a ttiachnr, a reachetp a tcucCieri 
E was a tcaditr, and this way wmi I." 
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“ When I went a courting, a courting, a courting. 

When I went a courting, and this way went L” 

{Fantomme: walking arm in arm in pairs.) 

** When I had a baby, a baby, a baby, 

When I had a baby, and this way went V* 

{Fanlamime doubling up apron and dandling iti) 

“^Vhen my baby died, baby died, baby died, 

When my baby died, how I did cry/' 

[Faniomime : crying .) 

“ When my father beat me, father beat me, father beat me, 
When my father beat me, and this way went he.” 

{Pantomime: hitting one another on backs.) 

“ When my father died, father died, father died, 

When my father died, how I did laugh,” 

( Pantomime : la ugliing .) 

Mr. Newell * says that this game is closely 
parallelled in France and Italy, and even on the 
extreme limits of European Russia; but wherever 
there are children, there will they imitate the doings 
of their elders, and while in some games we may lay 
stress upon their geographical distribution, in others 
this probably is of no moment. 

Probably an analogous singing pantomime is the 
following, which was given to me by a German girl. 
The children form a ring, and as they sing they make 
appropriate gestures. 

** Would you know how the peasant, 

Would you know how the peasant, 

Sows his oats ? 

* Lc, p. 88. 
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Look I like this the peasant, 

Look I like this the peasant, 

Sows his oats in the field/^ 

The double rhymes are repeated for— 

Reaping oats, 

Threshing oats, 

And winnowing oats* 

At first sight this game appears to be similar to a 
common English rhyming game known as Oats, 
Beans, and Barley"; but a further study of the latter 
rather leads one to the supposition that it had 
originally a magical significance, 

I have seen the following game played by the 
children of Girton, a village near Cambridge, and I 
would like to take this opportunity of thanking Mrs, 
Lawrence, of the Rectory, for the help she has given 
me in collecting the games of that village. 

The girls who played it walked round in a circle, 
and they made appropriate gestures while singing the 
second verse in illustration of the words of the song. 
After all had given one stamp of the feet and a clap 
of the hands, and had turned round, they formed a 
ring during the singing of the third verse; two enter 
this and kiss one another kneeling, while the encircling 
chorus sing the last verse. 

** Oats and beans and barley grow. 

You or I or anyone know. 

You or I or anyone know 

Where oats and beans and barley grow,* 

This verse evidently means that no one knows how the com grows. 
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“First the farmer sows his seed, 

Stands awhile and takes his heed (or ease)/ 

Stamps his foot and daps his hand, 

And turns around to view the land. 

“ Waiting for a partner. 

Open the ring, 

And take one in, 

Waiting for a partner. 

“ Now you Ve married you must obey, 

You must be true to all you say. 

You must be kind and very good, 

And help your wife to chop the wood.” 

Mr, Newell has collected several examples from the 
United States^ 

“In the early part of the century," he informs us, “the 
essential stanza went thus in New Hampshire:— 

“ ' Thus my father sows his seed. 

Stands erect and takes his case, 

Stamps his foot, and claps his hands, 

Whirls about, and thus he stands,’ 

“ The Swedish quatrain is nearly the same:— 

“" I had a father, he sowed this way, 

And when he had done, he stood this way; 

He stamped with his foot, he clapped with his hand, 

He turned about, he was so glad/ 

♦ The one rhymes and the other does not, but the children incline 
to “ ease;” 
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“ The French rhyme, by its exact iSturcaponcleACe. proves 
ihe grc^t antiquity cf Liiti formula:— 

" " Quc vcul odr, qul veut Mvoir, 

Comment on sime ravcinc ? 

Mon pure la s^iiwiii aitislt 
Puis i] se raprmit d deiiu : 

Krappe iJu pied, pilis de la njiin, 

Un fKtlt lour pour ton vOtssn} 

AveinCt itveinOi avcinc, 

Que le Bon Dicu L'atn^e 

Fauriel, in hfs histor)^ of Frovf^ii^at literature, 
alludes to this sonij, and considers il to be deri\'cd 
from, and to represuju, clioral dances of ibo Greek 
rustics of Massii (Marseilles). He stiys () again quote 
from Newell, p. S3):— 

" The wortls of the sonp dirscribed an action, & succession 
of dinbrent sihiations, whidi ilie dancers rcpreHluccd by ihoir 
(TCsLurcs. *rhe sonff wan divided into many stansiiS, and 
tenniiiatcd by a refrain alike Ibr all. The dancers acted nr 
gesticulated only to imitate I lie action or Hituation described 
in each staniia; at the refrain they took each other by the 
hand and danced a rouiid, with a mavxantnl more or Icjm 
lively. There are cverya-here popular dances derived from 
thc5e:i which more or less resemble thimi. ... I remember to 
liavc seen in Provence some of these dances, of which the 
theme seems to be very ancient' — one, among the rest, imilat- 
ing successively the habitual actions of a poor lahourcr, 
working in his field, sowing his wheal or oats, mowing, itnd 
so on to the end. Kadi of the nitmerous couplets of the ™ng 
was sung with a slow and draggiiig motion, as if to imitalc 
the fatigue and the sullen air of the jioor labourer; and the 
refrain was of a very livcdy movement, the dancers llicii 
giving way to ail their gaiety." 
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The French, Italian, and Spanish versions of this 
game also represent a series of actions, sowing, reaping, 
&c., of which our rhyme has retained only one stanza. 

We must always keep apart in our rninds games which 
have filtered down from adults to children, and those 
which the latter may be supposed to have invented 
themselves. At first sight one would have imagined 
that “ Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows,” as played 
on English village greens or by children in the United 
States, was merely an imitative game, analogous to 
“keeping house,” playing with dolls, playing at soldiers, 
and the like; but we find “ it is properly a dance rather 
of young people than of children.” We know it was 
an ancient dance, as “it was played by Froissart (born 
1337) and by Rabelais (born 1483) ; while the general 
resemblance of the song in the countries of Sweden, 
Germany, British Islands, France, Spain, Italy, and 
Sicily proves that in the five centuries through which 
we thus trace it, even the words have undergone little 
change." 

It is not impossible that it was merely a game of 
playing at work indulged in by young people, but 
another explanation has been suggested by Newell* 
which has much to recommend it. He says :— 

** The lines of the French refrain, 

'Oats, oats, oats. 

May the good God prosper you I ’ 

♦ p, 81. 
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and the general form of the dance suggest that the song may 
probably have had a religious symbolic meaning, and formed 
part of rustic festivities designed to promote the fertility of 
the fields, an object which undoubtedly formed the original 
purpose of the May festival. . . . That such a song, danced 
in sowing time, and representing the progress and abundance 
of the crop, should be supposed to bring a blessing on the 
labours of the year, is quite in conformity with what wc know 
of popular belief, ancient and modem.” 

Another game, called “Threading the Needle,” 
affords us, according to Newell, a further illustration 
of this belief. 

It is played in America and England by a chain 
of children passing under the arch formed by the 
uplifted joined hands of two other children, till one 
of the chain is caught by the dropping of the arms. 
The child then makes a choice of some alternative, 
which decides to which of the two children who 
make the arch she is to attach herself. When all 
are caught there is a “ tug-of-war.” 

Mr. Newell informs us that the name “ Threading 
the Needle ” is still applied, in a district of Central 
France, to a dance in which many hundred persons 
take part, in which from time to time the pair who 
form the head of the row raise their arms to allow 
the line to pass through, coiling and winding like 
a great serpent. When a French savant asked the 
peasants of La ChStre why they performed this 
dance, the answer was, “To make the hemp grow.”' 
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This apparently inconsequent reply of the French 
peasant, who, judging from the locality, may very 
well have belonged to the non-Aryan, dark, round- 
headed race of Central France, is very significant, 
and takes us back to an attitude of mind that is 
difficult for us to realize, but which is still exemplified 
by many living savage peoples. 

I have myself seen,* at the beginning of the rainy 
season in Torres Straits, a dance performed by natives 
whose heads were enveloped in large masks, which 
consisted of imitations of a human face resting on 
a crocodile’s head and surmounted by a large figure 
of a saw-fish. It was called the “Saw-fish Dance," 
and was designed to bring good luck in the approach¬ 
ing fishing season. I have also seen these natives in 
their dances represent the actions of ordinary life, 
but sometimes in a slightly conventionalized manner, 
such as planting yams, picking up pearl-shell from 
the bottom of the sea, stamping out a fire, &c. 

It is now recognized by anthropologists that cere¬ 
monies which are performed in connection with 
agriculture, fishing, hunting, and the like, are mainly 
magical rites, or rather magical pantomimes. The 
conventional realism (if the phrase may be permitted) 
of these performances ensures the success of the 
undertaking, mainly by the supposed sympathy 
between the mimetic action and the real operation. 

♦ A- C Haddon, **The Secular and Ceremoniai Dances of Torres 
Straits, Tnternat, Arch, fur Ethfmgr.^ vi,, 1S93, p, 131. 


CHAPTER XIL 

*^£.OmWN ^ E0t//\fnA7/0N SACH/EfCM. 

j ONDON BRIDGE Is hmtcn dtjwn, 

1_^ London Bridgts is broken doiA'llt 

London Bridge is broken ilown^ 

My r:iir bdy. 

" Build it up with bricks und mortuTi 
Build it up wlih brickir and niortar^ 

Build It up H'hh brinks curd uiort^lr, 

My ^ir lady. 

BrietK and mortar wiU oiOuld itwayp (repeat thrto times) 
My fair lady» 

** Build it up with penny loaves, (repeat tJ^ timea) 

My fair lady. 

Fenny lonTes will be stolen away> {repeil three limes) 
My lair lady. 

** Build it up with gold fliid silweri (repeat three times) 

My fair lady. 

“ Gold and sihor will be stolen away, (repeat three times) 
My ^r lady. 

" Send a man to watch all nighlg (repeat three times) 

My fair lady. 

** Suppose the man should foil asleepy (repeat three timua) 
My fair lady. 
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“Set a dog to bark all night, (repeat three times) 

My fair lady. ' 

"Give him nuts to crack all night, (repeat three times) 
My fair lady. ' 

"Suppose the nuts should all be bad, (repeat three times) 
My fair lady. ^ 

“Set a horse to gallop all night, (repeat three times) 

My iair lady,*' 

These are the words of a singing game, which I 
played by a group of girls at the village of 
Barrington, near Cambridge. Variants of this game 
occur all over the country; and in Ireland it is 
recorded from Belfast and Cork. 

A few of these variants only can be noted, and 
these very shortly. In Belfast the rhyme begins;- 

“ London Bridge is broken down, 

Grant said little bee; * 

London Bridge is broken down 
Where I*d be.'* 

A common London version runs thus:_ 

“ London Bridge is broken down, 

Dance o'er my lady lee; 

London Bridge is broken down 
With a gay lady. 

How shaiJ we build it up again ? 

Dance o'er my lady lee ; 

How shall we build it up again ? 

With a gay lady, 

* Another informant gives the refrain. “Grand says the little Dea" 
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“ Silver and gold will be stole away, 

Etc,, etc-, etc., 

“ Build it up with iron and steely 
Etc,, etc., etc. 

Iron and steel will bend and bow, 

Etc, etc, etc. 

^ “ Build it up with wood and clay. 

Etc., etc., etc 

“ Wood and clay will wash away, 

Etc, etc, etc. 

Build it up with stone so strong, 

Dance o'er my lady lee. 

Huzza 1 't will last for ages long, 

With a gay kdy.” 

In some versions the watchman is replaced by a 
prisoner; after the “penny loaves” verse we find in 
Hampshire— 

What have this poor prisoner done, 

Prisoner done, prisoner done 
What have this poor prisoner done ? 

My fair lady. 

“ Stole my watch, and lost my key, 

Lost my key, lost my key, 

Stole my w'atch, and lost my key, 

My fair lady. 

" Off to prison you must go, 

You must go, you must go. 

Off to prison you must go, 

My fair lady." 
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In one Kt:nt varbnl wc find — 

** Whal has lliis poor prisoner done ? 

Sluk my watch and broke my rbain. 

Row many pounds will Mt htm free ? 

Three hundred jKmnds will suL him free- 
The half of that I liavtr uol got, 

'rhen off to prison Ite must 

The giimc is variously played. U Is now gcneraJiy 
played like ** Ornnges and Lemons," only there ts now 
no '■ tug*of‘War " at the end. Often two children joifi 
hands to form an arch, the remainder form a long line 
hy holding to each other’s drusaes or waists, and run 
under. Those who are running under sing the first 
verse ^ the two who form the arch sing tlie second and 
alternate verses. At the words, " Whai has this poor 
prisoner doiic.^” the girls who form the arch catch one 
of the line (generally the last one). When the last 
ver-sc is sung the prisoner is lakcii a little distance 
away, and the game begins agmn. 

At Barrington the children formed two jiarjillcl 
advancing and retreating lines, and finished by iJI 
dancing round in a circle. The same occurs in 
Dtrrkshire. 

Moi. Gornme in her Tradkion^fl Gmtu'^ of England, 
Scotland, analyses this game in a fiuLsierly 

manner, and shows that ‘'the special feature of the 
rhymes is that considendilc difaculty occurs in the 
bulkliiig of the bridge by ordinary means, but without 
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exactly suggtyjlitig that cxtraordlnaiy means are to 
be atlopted" TIte Lontlcm version alone faiilifully 
reflects an actual building e[)isode. The game then 
clivergCH into two groups, that with a watchman fuid 
that with a prisoner. 

The watchman incident approaches nearer to 
modern facta, and is therefore probably a compara¬ 
tively recent modification, since the prisoner, as we 
shall see, is an unexplained factor, A watchman 
children ctin understand, and then the game is 
occtisionally prolonged in the endeavour to keep 
him awake and alive to his duties: this oonies out 
clearly in a Berkshire version 

■* We ni «t a man to watch at Ijighl. 

SuppoK: the man should tall asktp ? 

Give him a pipe of tuUaceo to anioke- 
^luppusc the pipe should fall and lireak? 

We’ll give him a bag of nets to crack. 

Suppose the nuts were luiien and bad? 

We’ll give him fl horse to gallop aiound," 

And the children dance round m a ring in imikition 
of the horse. 

The prisoner Incident is, according to Mrs. Gomme, 
more common than the watchman. In only one 
(Shropshire) is the prisoner ransomed, m the others 

he is sent to prison. 

What docs this sudden api^carance itf a prisoner 
indicate ? 
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The two following modern Greek songs very 
vividly supply the answer:— 

“THE STOICHEION OF THE BRIDGE. 

{Pihpommos^ 

“ A bridge across Ihe Tricha broad, with sixty^two wide arches. 

All day long do they build the bridge: by night it falls to pieces. 
And sadly weep the 'prentices, and sorely grieve the masons. 

A little birdie went and perched upon the arch i' th* middle; 

She sang not as a birdie sings, nor was her note the swallow’s: 

‘ Without a human Stoicheion the bridge can ne'er be founded. 

It neither must an idiot be, a madman, nor a pauper, 

But Ghidrghi's wife it needs must be, Ghidrghi's, the master 
mason.' 

Then hasten all the 'prentices, and off they set to fetch her, 

‘Thine hour be happy, Ghidrghiana 1 ' *My boys, I'm glad to 
see you I * 

‘Unbind and swaddle fresh thy babe, and of thy milk now give 
him \ 

Thy husband, Ghidrghi, he is sick, and thou with us must hasten.' 

As they were going on the road, and on the road did journey, 

‘Three sisters once were we [she cried] and Stoicheia we'll all 
be! 

Of Kdrphos one's a Stoicheion; the other of Zftouni \ 

And I, the third and fairest one, o' th* bridge across the Tricha. 

And as my eyes are streaming now, may wayfarers stream over T" 

Here the human sacrifice must be provided by the 
master mason ; in the following song the victim is 
selected by a method of casting lots. In Legrand's 
Niw Greek Dictionary, stoicheion is defined, amongst 
other meanings, as the genius or spirit of a place. In 
this instance the idea appears to be that to enable the 
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bridf^(^ lo Ifist it must be endou'cd with a Jivmg^ 
spiriL 

‘'THE BRIDGE OF AHANvV 

"'Alt day fdi>g dM they build the ^kiE; by night they fell in ruhit 
‘Come now and k-L us bratichea cutJ cunm nnw will Wd chop faggots; 
Let ua give up one muI of us that firm the biEdge be buildecL" 

They sat tlsem down, and chopfved away, the tw0^t^d-fo^ly masons, 
'J’heo fell frojii Vknni^s bmd his unfortunate ViiinEidki I 
' Vianndld, go^ thy ^oodwife Itzidh^ if thou thy head wouldst keep 
thee I" 

*If I should ncm my goodwifc give^ I yet can find another; 

Dut if I my own head give up^ I while rui young; shall leave herr'"^ 

So they fetch the poof wife, who is 'H'igllant and 
quick at bath and wju^hing*" The husband di*0|ii« Jiis 
ring dow-n the excavations and induce his wife to 
fetch It tip. 

** Then dow^n goes eh^ and down goes ahi:^ stepa forty-two dcsoenda 
she, 

And fall upon her m she goes of stones a thousand /iV™, 

And throw they down ujion her, too^ of earth u thouj^d spadefulL"^ 

In her dying lanient she eKclaims :— 

” ’ H^at thou my wordi^ Viannoki mincj let noi the world rejoice 
the*; 

Three only sisters orice were we, wc were three sistem only; 

'fhe one did build the Donube^s bridge^ the second the EuphratesV 
And Ij I tcKJi tlie miinlered one, the bridge huild of Adamu^'' 

Miss Lucy M. J. CariHitt, in her Folk Pdisy^ 
from ivliJcb book these two songs are taken, pjiinia 
uut that numerous stories of foundation-sacrifices are 
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toW in Celtic countries. In Ailamnan’s Lf/f of 
Colnml^* «c reatl: — 

“Coltimlilllc ss-it], ihcn, to his people, ‘ It would be well for 
an IhEit our roots should pass into the earth here.' And he 
sail] to them, "U is pcrmilted to you that soniti uf you fio 
under the earth of this islaml to consecrate it’ Odhran arose 
quickly, and thus spake: ‘if you accept me.' said be.‘I am 
ready for that' 'O Odhnin.’ salii Coiurtikitle, 'you shall 
receive the reward of this: no request shuU bc (f ran ted to 
any one at my tomh unless he first usk of thtse.' Odhran 
then went to heaven. He (CoJumkilie) founded lire diurch 
of Hy tlien," 


What strange mctbi^ds the inissionaries had 


m 


those days! . u u- i 

There are many traditions still current in the High¬ 
lands ry^gardinir such sacrifices. One of these relates 
that when the workmen had assembled to lay the 
foundations of Tigh-an-Torr, In western Ross-shirc, 
they caught the first person who chanced to jia-ss and 
buried him under the foundation-stone. On laying 
ihe foundations of Kciluastle, a red haired girl was 

buried idive under tlie stoue. 

As tht:re is so much evidence of this ghastly custom 
in the British Islands, there is no need for us to seek 
for further confirmation in European practice. One 
instance will suffice. So lace as 1K43. in Germany, 
when a new briilge was bnih at Halle, a notion was 


• TAr IJf* 0/ Sf. C$iumtii, Ftmnihif e/ Hy! wrim» Ay Athmmn, 
ninth AbhJo/ikat EJ- by W, H^eves, Dublin, iSj?, p. lOJ. 
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ftl>rn:ifj among t.hepco|>lc tkit a child wa^j to be 

liiiilt into llie fotiiulaiKm, Jn Africa ami tlit? far Iiast 
vve find [jracTM^^ly tfie same cii2>Lt>in ; hut wmchow 
we raiher tliat sort of iliinti to be done by 

barbamns and savages, forgdimg alJ ihe while that 
it was not so Yt'ry fong agti when our i>wri ancestors 
did the ver)" same, 

recently a.s iKyj there was ji scare m CkIcuILi when 
iiut7||;h]y llrfdge was being constructed The natives then 
got fiold of the idea Lhiit the Mother Ganges, Indignant iit 
being bridged, had at last ennsented to submit to the insult 
oil cundltion that each f>ter of the structure was founded on a 
la^Tr of chfldrcn^s head^. Formerly, in Siam, when a new 
cit}' gate was being erected, it was enstomary for a number of 
officers to lie in iiait and seize the first four or eight fjersxms 
^ihn happened to pass by ^ and who went: then buried alive 
iinfler ihe gate-posts to serve as guardian angels; and dterc 
b a tradition about London Hridge itself, that the stones were 
besjjatterLd with the blood of little diHdrert* Fstastephen. in 
his wflbknnvin account of Loudon of the twelfth ccnfiiiy^ 
men I ions that when the Tower ivtw built the mortar waji 
Leinpercd ivith the blood of beasts/'* 

The substitution of animal for human sacrifice is 
too well recognized in comparative rellgioii to need 
subsuintiating; for example, a cliicken .snmvtimes re¬ 
places a girl as a foundatJoii sacrifice in Uorui^o, 

It seems that I^rofussgr Li^un Fineau read a paper 

* A. n. Com Mr, Camci^ ppu 346-j: further iUuitraEl^At 

this cu&lQm will tic fuaud in C, L COM me, Sirrfy £j/r, p, 

and E. a, TvLoa^ /'#7w//.rW OZ/j/rr, pp. toi^-ioS, 
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l«:forc A Congress in Paris in the spring of 1S97 
of itn: most pt'tpiilar of rrench “ rom/ics," which coin- 
meiiccs ihlia in sornt: loc^ilitJes ;— 

“ Siir le pont de N.mtcfl, 

SUT If* pont dc Knntcs, 

IJn ImI £hI . . - . ^ 

cIjsf:wlit^ro it runs : — 

le port du Nnrd, 

Seu la pont dll Kordr 
Un bi] y oift clunnE;.” 

Of this there are many variants, but the theme fa the 
same in oil. M. Pineau argued that this was reiated 
to '' a ritual dance on the occasion of a human sacrifice 
10 the divinities of the water," and attributed this 
tmilitional song to a Celtic origin. A critic • suggests 
that this was more probably a Gothic rather than a 
Celtic song. 

Newcllt h;Ls also studied this game, and he has 
collected some foreign cfniteiiipi'irary and mediaeval 
games which he thinks are variants. Me describes 
the American version of the game as follows:— 

"Two players, by their uplifted bands, form art arch, 
representing the bridge, under which passw the tmin nf 
children, each clinging to the gaitnents of the predecessor, 
and hurrj'ing to get safely by. The last of tlie train is 
caught by the lowered arms of the guardians of the bridge, 
and asked, *VVill yuu have a diamond necklace, or a gold 

* S. D>, "A propos d'line Ronde enraniirts,*' An S4:int£t Setia/e, luiiii., 
1S97, p 10$, + /.c., p. «4. 
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pin?' 'a res*, or a cubb^^'t:?' or irorne ef]it7valont qucslion. 
'rhe keepurb luivc alreJiHy privately agreed H'hicli of ihc 
two each nf tfiese objects shall rcpi'cscnt, and au'orclirig to 
I he prisoner's choice he is plucL'd behind one or the other. 
When dl are caugiit, llie game ends with a 'Tug-of-war/ 
llie two sides puliing against each otiicr, and the child nhu 
lets go and breaks the line is pointed at and dividcfi*” 

In SoabiH* the two keepers of the ''GoldofJ lirTtlge" 
are ctdied respectively tlie " Devil ’’ anti the “ Angel," 
and the object is to decide who Jihidl he devils and 
who ;mge]s. 

In France the game i» known as “ Heaven and 
Hell.’' The t;hil liren who have made a good choice 
after the selection is iinished pursue the devils, 
tnaktng the signs of horns with fingers extended 
from the forehead. 

In Italy the name of the sport is "Open the 
Gates.” The gates are those of the Infemo and 
of Paradise ; St. Peter is the keeper of one, Sc. 
Paul of the other. The children choose between 
wine and w'ater; but when tlie destiny of the last 
child is decided, the two girls who represent the 
keejjurs of the bridge break their arch of lifted hands, 
and move in different directions, followed by their 
subjects, “while the cries and shrieks of the players 
condemned to the inrerno contrast with the pathetic 
stmgs and sweet cadences of those tlesiincd to tlie 
happiness of Paradise," 
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The ijatiie is nieniloned by Rnbelais (about a.d, 
1533), iiutler ih(r iiAjiic of the '* I'allen liridge," 

In German versions the keepers are called "Devil 
anil Angel,"* "King and Emjieror,’* or "Sun and 
Moon," 

In this latter form the game has been one of the 
few kepi up by the Germans of Peniisyl%’ania, who 
call k the "Bridge of Holland" (Die Hollandisch 
Briick“). 

As to the origin of this remarkable game, our 
ciuiiions have already o'tadc It clear xhat one of Its 
r(rauin.>a consists in a representation of the antagonism 
of celestial and itkenial powers, and the final decision 
by which each soul is assigned a place on the one 
side or the other. 

It was onlvorsally believed in the Allddle Ages that 
the soul, st'|)iiratod from the Ix'Kly, had to cross a 
dangerous bridge, and sulwcrjtienily undergo a literal 
weighing in the Ixihmce, according l» the result of 
which its destiny was decided. Ji is in the nature 
of things th.ii children conversant with these ideas 
should have dramatised them in titcir sports. We 
see no rCcLSon with the German writers to go bstck 
to ancient northern mythology; nor do we find any 
ground for believing that our game is more likely 
to be of Teutonic than iiomance descent. 

An Irish domestic from Waterford gives the 
following account of the game. 
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An {)ctu<il brid'Qc wsts Ijtiilt up with sticks and 
boards, and surroutrduti hy the ring of players, 
drcsisetl in co»iturnu; without stood the deviL Little 
girls in vnriously coloured dresses represented the 
angels. 

'I’he repeated fall and rebuilding of the bridge was 
acted out, as described in the verses of the song. 
This fall was ascribed to the malice of the devil, 
W'ho rtitned it daring the night (waLclijiig iu said 
the narrator, from the top of an .Lsh-tree during the 
day). 

The iinpriijfjnint^nt of ihe child enclosed bjr the 
cinns of I lie ki^^ders acEed in a noteworthy 
fashion. A chain w;ls taken and wrapped round the 
child III the form of a serpent (for the devil is a 
serpent, s:iicl the reciter)' the captive was Liken to 
a hut (representing apparently the entrance to the 
Inferno) built by the sea. Meantime, tJie rest of the 
train called on their leader for help % but he aiiFiwcred, 

" The devil has five feet, and thirEecn eyes^ anti is 
stronger than If" The jHfrr forma nee lasled five 
houni, and the name of the etlifice was the Devil’s 
Britlge 

In this Irish game tests were employed to deter¬ 
mine whether the captive should belong to the devil 
or not. One of these was the ability to walk on a 
straight line drawn on the ground, 

Newell sum» up his conclusions as follow's:— 
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^Wc suspect^ fioweii'cr, tli:it that part of ihc sport whkh 
rclktta to the warfane of ^ood and cviJ powers does not be¬ 
long to the Ofiginal idea, but llml a mure primitive game 
has taken tm an ending which common to many arnu!>e- 
jiicnbi in the Middle Ages. The central point of ihi: whole 
h (he repeated doivnfrill of die stmirtur& Now there ia a 
dbttncl inylliulagkal rea-son for snch a representatioii. tn 
early time? no edifice was so imporUint as a bridyc, which 
renders intercourse possible between di:!i(riqLs hcretnfnre 
sc|>axiated. Hence the icinetity attributed in mediaeval times 
to ttie architects of bridges. The devil, or (in more imeient 
ginsej the elemental spirit of the land, whn detasts any inter- 
feretice willi (he aoliturie he lov^is, has an especial antipathy 
to bridges. I Tis repeated and succcsiirul atLenipLs tu intcrrerti 
with such a structure, uiiLil lie ia bought off with an nflering 
like that of Ipliigniiia, are recorded in legends which attach 
to numcrouH bridges in Eurojie. ft is Oil such supernaturdl 
opposition that the English form of tliu game appears to 
tiinriH The struct yre^ whicli is erected in (he da^^time, Is 
ruined iit nigJit^ tavery form of material—wood, stone, and 
gold, ia trfed in vain; the vigilance of the ivalchinun, or of 
the cock and the dog — gtiiirdian animals of the darkness— ■ 
is insufficient to protect the edifice from die attack of ilie 
ofibitdcd spirits. 

“i he child arresLcxf seems to be originally regarded as the 
price paid for alloiviiig the structure to stand. In ifintis 
when all men^S tlioughts were conccrnerl afx>nt the final 
judgment, a difTcrent turn was given to the sport—namely, 
w hether the prisoner should belong tu the devils or to the 
angels, who wage {>erp(:tual warfarep and dispute with each 
other the [xisscssion of departed souls. lunftlly, in <juite 
recent days, religious allusions were eoccluded, and the cap- 
tivc, now accused of men: dieft, wa? sentenced to be locked 
up, nut in the Inferno, but In a CommunplaLu Jail." (p, 2i [.) 
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This mystical explanation of Mr. Neiiveirs is ex* 
iremely ingenious, but there docs not appear to be 
any good evidence to connect tiic foreign games, 
which look rather like degraded *’ miracle plays.'* with 
the English London Bridge game ; further, as Mrs. 
Gomme acutely points out, the tug-of-war incident 
does not come into the English game. 
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^^DJtAlVA FAIL OF IVATER”.- IVATEF WOFSHJF 

T his g^me is usually played by eJjxht girls, iwo 
of whom face one another and stretch out their 
arms towards each other and join hands. Two others 
do the same, the four girls thus make a cross with 
their arms. They see-saw backwards and forwards, 
and sing a song, the following version of which is 
taken from Halliwell's A^vrscty Jikjrmcs, Gamis, 
cclxxxvii, — 

“ tJniw >1 pail of Walter 
Far hdy^s cbugEilcu: 

Mjh' fuLhir a king mid Jit]^ molb^r '3 a quLiui ^ 

My iyeo lit tit siiiEtfs are in fireenp 

Statnplitg ptiT^loy, 

Marigold leaves and daisies. 

One twd nasli. 

Pray thee* fine lady^ come tmder my hush/ 

One girl gets inside the enebsing aniiSj and they 
repeat the song until all four have ''popi>etJ under/' 
when lliey “jog'* up and down tiJI tliey fall on the 
ground. 

Sometimes only two girls join hands* or the four 
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may form a scjuare with their extended arms, which 
they sway backwards and forwards singing the lines. 
Two arms are then raised, and one girl comes under; 
this is repeated till all four girls have entered the 
square, then their arms encircle each other’s waists, 
and they dance round. 

Halliwell* describes a different action to any of 
these. A string of children, hand in hand, stand in 
a row. A child stands in front of them as leader; 
two other children form an arch, holding both of the 
hands of the other. The string of children pass 
under the arch, the last of whom is taken captive by 
the two holding hands. The verses are repeated 
until all arc taken. 

A Belfast version of the song, collected by Mr. W. 
H. Patterson, + is as follows :— 

“ Sift the lady's oaten meal, sift it into flour. 

Put it in a chest of drawers and let it lie an hour. 

One of my rush, 

Two of my rush, 

Please, young lady, come under my bush. 

My bush is too high, my bush is too low ; 

, Please, young lady, come under my bough. 

Stir up the dumpling, stir up the dumpling." 

It would be tedious to enumerate the many variants 
of the song, but the following is a plausible restoration 

* Nursery R/tymes, p. 63. 

+ A. B. GOMME, Trmiii. Gttmes, i., p. to3. 
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compounded out of fifteen versions by Mrs, Gonime 
in her TradUionai Games:— 

“Draw a pail of water 
For a lady's daughter; 

Her father's a king, her mother's a queen. 

Her two little sisters are dressed in green; 

Stamping grass and parsley. 

Marigold leaves and daisies : 

Sift the lady's oatmeal, sift it into flour, 

Put it in a chestnut tree, let It lie an hour: 

Give a silver pin and a gold ring. 

One and a hush 1 two and a rush 1 
young lady, pop under a bush : 

My bush is too high, my bush is too low; 

Please, young lady, come under my bough, 

A see-sawing movement in the game probably 
represents the raising of water from a well. The 
incidents may be grouped as follows 

(1) Drawing water from a well. 

(2) For a devotee at the well. 

is) Collecting flowers for dressing the well. 

(4) Making a cake for presentation. 

(5) Gifts to the well (according to some versions, a 
silver pin, gold ring, and probably a garter). 

(6) Command of silence. 

(7) The presence of the devotee at the sacred 
bush. 

ft can be by no mere chance that all of these are 
incidents of primitive well-worship* 
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The "dressing*' ur adorning of wolls by mc^ns of 
garlmiJs occurred ;it Honcluirch, in (lu‘ Isle of Wight, 
win-ro on St- Honintce’s Day the well was docorated 
with cha|>K;ts of llowers.* Jt is, however, I'are in 
England, excejH in the Western Counties, North 
Eancashire, and Westmoreland, and especially on the 
borders."f Derb)'shire, SL'iffordshire, WorceBteoshiro, 
and Shropshire comprise the main region of garland- 
dressing, and the practice has frequently been 
described- Mr, Gomme points out that in Wor¬ 
cestershire and SEaffordshire the custom is simple: 
in Derbyshire and Shropshire other jirncilcca occur 
in connection with the well-dressing. Garland- 
dressing, thougli found In the eastern ixirt of the 
latter county, is almost entirely absent from the 
w'estern, where wishing and healing wells are fourid,^ 
On the hillside at Rorrljigton Green, in the parish of 
Chirbury, is a Halliwell, or Holy Well, at which a 
wake was celebrated on Ascension Day. The well 
was ndomed with a bower of green boughs, rushes, 
and llowcrs, and a Maypole w'as set up- The (x^oplc 
"used to walk round the liill with fife a>id drum and 
fiddle, dancing and frolicking as they went,” They 
threw pins into tho well to bring good luck and to 
priiserve them from being bewitched, and they also 

• Toyoxs, //htory 0/iftt Isk 9/ i»<i p- t * f- 

I C S, Burne, Skr^ikirt FM-hrf^ 
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(Irank Snme of the water C.ikes iverc also eaten r 
they were rouncF, Hat hi,ns, from three to four inches 
acniss, sweetened, spiced, and marked with a cross, 
they were supjiosed to bring goixl luck if kept. 

lie wake js said to have been discontinued about the 
year 1S32 or tSj^.* 

At the viilagc of Glrton, near Cambridge, a game 

which IS evidently the sjime is called "A Lump of 
Sugar," ^ 

“Orind your mothtr’a flntir. 

Three sacKa .ir hour, 

One in fl rush, 

Two in a. cruah, 

Pniy, oJd ledy, creep under the busli.” 

Mrs, Lawrence describes tho g.ime as folJoivs'^ 
The girls form into sets o( four, those facing one 
another join hands and sway backwards and forwards 
while singing. At Pray old iady/' Scl, the right 
and left arms of one couple arc tiiised over the head 
of Ofie of the opposite couple and dropixrd behinti 
her back, thus enclosing her iji a ring. This is 
^fHratt^ till all are, so to sia:*ak, inside the ring. 

I hey then jump round shouting, “A Jump of sugar" 
tiJi they Art: aretl, ^ 

The association of sugar with this game puzzled 
me very much, till I came acrosjj the following four 
examples of drinking sugar-water at holy weJk The 
use of oatmeal in the first custom coincides with the 

* P- * 13 + 
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versions, “Sift the lady's oaten meni, sift it into Hour’’ 
(Qdfiist), aftJ “Sieve my lady's oatmeal, grind my 
kd/s Hour ” {I lalliivdl. No. ccl3tN.-<viiI.) 

CoiiiUry folk still resort to "Our Lady's at 

Bel per in Derbyshfre, bringin^f not only vessels froni 
which to drink the water, but " noggins " in which to 
carf)' back a supply for home drinking. Afllictinl 
persons have been seen Ixithing their limbs in the 
cold running water, and heard to say they were bene¬ 
fited by repeated applications. Belper children used 
to earr}'—at ;tjiy lime when they thought fit, and could 
get permission from their mothers—a mug or porringer, 
and a paper containing oatmeal and sugar, to tlm Lady 
Well, and there drink the mixture of meal, sugar, nml 
water. This wa.*; the chief item of the afternoon’s 
outing,* 

" Siignr-nippmg anutlicr cuiitoiit wbicli sun lvc^ here: 
On Ka^tcr Day young people -inrl chife^a^n go to ihe Drop- 
pmjj WdJ. ni^r Tideflivell [also in DerbyjshireJ, with a cup 
in one pocket and a quarter uf a pemnd of su^ar (? honey) in 
the Other^ and having caught in ihdr cup^ hs much iv^ttcr asf 
they wishtti from the droppings of the Tor-spring, ihcy dis- 
flotv'ed the sugar in it"t 

The Eas; Wdl at BaKchurclu in Sliropshire, wras 
frequented till a quarter of a century ago by young 

* IL C. Hoi'fij lAi Lfj^mdary £ffrc JfW/j 

i p. 51. 

t CiovESi fff UiffyiAirft i* p. quoted froin Hopcj 
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people, who went there on Palm Sunday to drink 
sugar and water and eat cakes. A clergyman who 
was present in 1S30, speaks of seeing little boys 
scrambling for the lumps of sugar which escaped from 
the glasses and floated down the brook which flows 
froin the spring into the river** 

It IS customary for the younger folk to assemble on 
Sunday evenings and drink the water of St. Helens 
Well (at Eshton, in Yorkshire) mixed with sugar. 
The ceremony appears now to have died out. It was 
in vogue late in the last century, t 

Great concourses of people from all parts used to 
assemble at “Our Lady's Wells” or the “Holy 
Wells,” near Long Witton, in Northumberland, on 
Midsummer Sunday and the Sunday following, and 
amuse themselves with leaping, eating gingerbread, 
rought for sale to the spot, and drinking the waters 
of the well.^ These wells had a high reputation for 
their very virtuous qualities; that furthest to the east 
IS called the " Eye Well."| 

It is possible that drinking sugar-water is a degra¬ 
dation from drinking a mixture of oatmeal, sugar, and 
water, and this again may be an abbreviated form of 
making a cake. Sugar was not a primitive comestible, 

Its place was taken by honey; now honey mixed with 

♦ Miss C. S. Burne, Shropshire Folk-lore, p. 432. 
t 0/England, p. 204. 
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meal, if flavoured, makes a kind of gingerbread, a 
confection that Ave find in the last example. Ginger¬ 
bread is certainly a popular cake with the folk, and it 
is probably a very ancient one. Honey cakes were a 
favourite food with the ancients; Aristophanes, for 
example, in his Bh'ds pokes fun at Herakles for being 
so fond of them. 

There are any number of wells in the British 
Islands at which offerings are made; the following 
will serve as examples. At Sefton, in Lancashire, it 
was customary for passers-by to drop into St. Helen’s 
Well a new pin “for good luck," or to secure the 
favourable issue of an expressed wish.* Pin-wells, as 
they are often popularly termed, are found in several 
places in Northumberland, Yorkshire, &c. 

Henderson informs us that the country girls 
imagine that the well is in charge of a fairy or 
spirit who must be propitiated by some offering, and 
the pin presents itself as the most ready or con¬ 
venient, besides having a special suitableness as being 
made of metal, t 

In many places in the North of England pieces of 
rag, cloth, or ribbon take the place of the pins, and 
are tied to bushes adjoining the wells. 

The following custom pertained to the "Chapel 

♦ Baines, Lancashire and C/ies/tin, Pasi and Presentj iii., 497* 
and QucrieSf 5tb series, x., p. 15S* 
t Henderson, Foikdare of ike Northern Counties^ p. 230, 
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VVt:!l" or Ryjr WcM/' iiuar Great Ayion, in Yoik- 
shirc:— 

" If 3 shirt or shift tetken off n sick peraon be thrown into 
tliia sv’cll, it will sbuu' M'ltcthcr the person so sick will recover 
(}r nuL If the srlicto float, it denotes the recovery of the 
perjson to ti'liom it beloitgs; bltt if it sink then: is no hujH! for 
the iife of the sufferer. To rewarri the patron saint of the 
weiJ fur hi.H iiitetligcnee, a rag- was tom off from tlic garinCiit 
and left hanging- upon the briars tilere afM>ut, ' where,' says 
the writer of a MS. in the Cottonian T.ibrary, ‘ I have seen 
such tiumbera as might have m.adc a fayre rJietnc in a inairer 
myli/”* 

Mr. G. L. Gommt* also records! tiiat pJn-ivolIs arc 
common in Wales, Near the well of St. /Illian, not 
far from Jiettws Abergeley in Denbighshire, resided a. 
tvoman who officiated as a kind of priestess. Anyone; 
who wished to iiiRict a curse upon an enemy resortcil 
to this priestess, and for a triliing sum she regi-Stcrei.l 
in a book kept for the pnqjose the name of the person 
fill whom tlie curse was wished to fall, A pin was 
then drofipctl into the well in the name of the victim, 
anti the curse was complete. 

There are holy wells innumerable in Ireland, most 
of which are still resorted lu Jiy jx-asantry, who firmly 

♦ 1S73; mvd Mtigarint IJbrary, 

S;^rittA‘i}iu, 14^ M7> t'AUKlKSON, in hil Y^rktkirt LigiMdi i\aii 
ir., ifiSij, p. loj;, Mys tbat tbis did not happen u Sl O.swald’s 
Vi'rit, near the Todt ol tUracheny Toppinj;, u the eifjpinnl wriier 
but at the Rn){ Welt 
f Eshmip^y in pp. ^ fiy. 


^ /M/£ O-F !F^tr£Ji" ar' 

belii-v'e in ihcir cfikacy. On tlie nortlKTn side nf a 
sLmim liiai separates cuuniies Oublln and Wicklow 
IS St Kevin’s Well, which was ftatooned witii rags 
when I visaed it Many of tliesc rags bore un¬ 
mistakable evidence of having teen removed from 
sores, 1 noticed one r.ig which was torn off from the 
spot where the gannent was niarked with its owner’s 
name, so that in this case the spirit of the w ell ccrnhl 
be in no doubt as to the identity of the patient. 

In Aranniore, the largest of the Aran Islands, in 
f, 1-1 [way Ray, are numerous “ blesstd places." Sl 
E any’K Well, w'hich is overhung liy a l^ramblc 
ndonted wiiti rags, is resorted to by women whe 
desire to have children. It is beside a small level 
sward (a rare occurnmcc in the Aran Islantls) known 
as the “Angd’s Walk." “ An’ it’s here the Guardian 
Angels of Ar:ui come, of a .summer's night, to take 
their diversion/’* A mile or tw-o away is the holy 
W't:ll attached to the Church of the Four Comely 
Saints. It is here the nicn come when they want 
chiklreti. Ter the sprays of Ijlackberry and ivy which 
overshadow it are attached pieces of calico, velvet, 
whipcord, &c., and in the well itself are numerous 
button.^:, fish-hooks, nails, ami pieces of crockery, 
ghiss, &C. . , . In the ixirish of Kilmurvy Is iliat 
well known as Tuber Caron, at which prayers for the 
recovery of a sick [lerson are answered, but the- 

* Mary BARtu, Jirtt and Tien: htSaitd, lagi, p. 133. 
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water has the further properties of not being boilabie 
and of restoring dead fish to life.* 

The processions round the well sunwise are an im¬ 
portant and nearly universal part of the ceremony 
in Ireland, and, as Gommet points out, the appar¬ 
ently unimportant detail occurring in a Shropshire 
example, | of pouring water over a particular stone, 
receives significant light from the examples in Ireland, 
Thus at Dungiven (in co. Derry), after hanging their 
offerings of rags on the bush adjoining the well, the 
devotees proceed to a large stone in the River Roe 
immediately below the old church, and, having per¬ 
formed an ablution, they walk round the stone, bowing 
to it and repeating prayers, and then, after performing 
a similar ceremony in the church, they finish the rite 
by a procession and prayer round the upright stone. § 
Out of a large possible selection of Irish holy wells, 

I will conclude with one or two examples front the 
north. There is a lyn, or pool, in the stream just 
a little below Kilgort Bridge, near Claudy, co. 

* A. CH addon and C R- Bkowne, “The Ethnography of the Aran 
Islands, County Galway,” Irish Acad. (3), ii., 1S93, p* 81S. 

+ Eiltfwhgy m F&ik-kre^ p, 93, 

t St Oswald^s Well, at Oswestry, is used for wishing and divination* 
One rite, says Miss Bume, is to go to the well at midnight, take some 
water op in the hand and drink part of it, at the same lime forming a 
wish in the mind, throw the rest of the water upon a particular sione at 
the back of the welJ| and if the votary can succeed in throwing all the 
water left in his hand upon this stone without touching any other spot 
his wish will be fulfilled. {Eihmiogy in F&ik-hre^ p. 85*) 
j M ason, Staiisikai Accouni of Inland^ i,, p. 3^8, 
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Dtjrr)', called ''Turlsh Iliili;/’ or **TiiHsli Lyn." 
Some p£:op 1 e fit 11! Ijolicve that by bathing in tltis 
pool cures cun be obtained for any clcscripcion of 
disease, am! tliere are traditions that cripples have 
been cured at this place and left their crutches 
liehincl them there. “ Dack-going ” children wJieii 
washed in this pool became hcaitliy. In fact, tradt- 
tion says that immersion in the pool was a cure for ull 
manner of diseases, sick-J^eadache included. 'I’he 
date of the ceremonies is May Eve (last day in April), 
W'hen the persons wanting a cure bathe or W'ltsh 
themselves or the i.liseased part in the water and 
ru|«.-at some prayers. The offerings, which are of 
different kinds, arc left in a bush beside the lyu. 
Often a piece of cloth is tied to the bush, sometimes a 
lock of hair, and sometimes three white stones picked 
up from the pool. It is not known w'hen or by whom 
the lyn was blessed, but the eustum of offering 
prayers there indicrites that the people regard the 
place as hiJy. Tradition say's that a verj^ large trout 
was in Turiidi-o-Lyn, and that all who had the g<,xjd 
fortune to si^e it on May Eve were sure to get cured. 
It is said that this trout was caught by some man, and 
when he had it on the ciiaU cooking it for his dinner 
it leaped out of the d(H>r and went btick to its lyn, but 
it never let itself Ije .seen afterwards.* The tree ovtrr 

* \S'. GsAV, “ Our Holy VVcUi: A FALk-lore ChApter,'' Fr^. Ret/ait 

Nut. FkidCliA ^}, iv., tS9>94, p. ^ 
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Cranfield Well, on the north shore of Lough Neagh, 
as m many other cases, is decorated with old rags, 
and crystals of carbonate of lime are found in the well, 
which are said to be very lucky.^ 

Gommet gives numerous examples of Scottish 
holy wells. He says :— 

“About fifty years after the Reformation'it was noted that 
the wells of Scotland 'were all tapestried about with old 
rags'! Only one or two instances need be noted. At 
Toubermore Well, in Gigha Isle, devotees were accustomed 
to leave a piece of money, a needle, pin, or one of the 
prettiest variegated stones they could find§ In Banffshire, 
at Moiitblairie, many still alive remember to have seen the 
impending boughs adorned with rags of linen and vvoollen 
garments, and the well enriched with farthings and bodies, 
the offerings of those who came from afar to the Fountain/ [j 
At Wick they leave a piece of bread and cheese and a silver 
coin, which they alleged disappeared In some mysterious 
way. ^ . , , It is scarcely necessary to pursue tliese details 
with greater minuteness, and it may be stated as a general 
rule that at all these fountains the inv'alid used the same 
ceremonies, approaching them sunwise,'** or ‘deisiVas it was 
called/' 

Particularly prominent in Scotland, as well as in 
Ireland, was this obligation to approach the well sun¬ 
wise that is, in the same direction as that taken by 
the hands of a clock. 

* P‘ 95 ' f Ethfwlogy in Foik-lore^ p. 95. 

t r//c Bmk a/Bmt Accord, p. 268. § Martin's Tour, p. 230. 

11 Robertson, Autiquiiics of Aberdeen eind BanF, ii., p. 310. 

If Sinclair, He>w Siaihiical Account of Scotland^ xv., p. 161. 

** Forbes Leslie, Eariy Races of Scotland^ L, p. 156. 
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The votaries often bathed in holy wells or sacred 
pools, and this could in some cases only be done 
after sunset and before the next sunrise; but, on the 
other hand, at certain wells ’it was an infallible cure 
for almost any disease to bathe as the sun rose on 
the first Sunday in May. These bathing customs 
are not indicated in any of the recorded versions of 
games. The water that was drawn in the bucket may 
have been for drinking, or for washing an affected 
part, but actual bathing is not implied. 

The injunction of silence must now be referred to. 
“At Penpont, in Dumfriesshire, the emissary of the 
patient has to go through a most careful ceremonial. 
When he reached the well he ‘ had to draw water 
in a vessel, which was on no account to touch the 
ground, to turn himself round with the sun, to throw 
his offering to the spirit over his left shoulder, and 
to carry the water, without ever looking back, to the 
sick person. All this was to be done in absolute 
silence, and he was to salute no one by the way.’ * 
The elements of magic ritual preserved here are very 
obvious, and it is to be remarked that silence is 
a condition imposed upon the devotees at many 
wells in Ireland, and also in England.’'t One more 
example must suffice. The Ffynnon Cefn Lleithfan, 
or Well of the Lleithfan Ridge, on the eastern slope 

• Martin, Western Islands^ p, 7, 

f Gomme, Ethnology in Folklore^ p* 99, 
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of Mynydd y Rhiw, in the west of Caernarvonshire, 
is a resort for the cure of warts* The sacred 
character of the well may be inferred from the silence 
in which it is necessary to go and come, and from 
the prohibition to turn or look back. The wart is 
to be bathed in the well with a rag or clout which 
has grease on it The clout must then be carefully 
concealed beneath the stone at the mouth of the 
well.* 

The association of a bush or tree with a holy w^ell 
is so common as to be practically universal, and there 
is no need to dwell upon it 

Mr. Gomme, in his very suggestive little book 
EUmology in Folk-lore^ traces the distribution of holy 
wells in the British Islands* Speaking in general 
terms, the traces of welhworship become more pro¬ 
nounced and more primitive in character as we pass 
from east to west in the British Islands. 

In the East of England no distinct ritual remains, 
and only a tradition of the healing qualities of a 
particular well or spring, or even its bare name, 
remain ; many are now quite nameless. 

In the West and North of England it is very 
differentj and here we find examples of garland- 
dressing and pin-offerings. In Cornwall and Wales, 
and towards the northern border, the sacred bush by 

E* Sydney Haetland, T/ie Lej^end cf Perseus^ ii., 1S95, a 176 
(quoting from Prof. Rhjs). 
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the well is decked with rags. These rag-bushes were 
formerly abundant in Scotland, and they still occur 
ill great profusion in Ireland. 

I'o speak in terms of races: this well-cult is legist 
obser\'cd in Teutonic England, but it is retaincii in 
Celtic England and in Celtic Sctillaml, Wales, and 
Ireland. It is less modilled among the Goidelic 
CcIls of Seotlhiid anti Ireland than among the liry- 
thonic Celts of Wales and bouth-west England; the 
latter tcre regarded by Professor Khys as belonging 
to a later wave of Celtic ntigraiion than the Irish 
and Scots. 

It is, however, very probable that well-worship is 
older than the Celtic migration. The associated 
custom of the olTerlngs of rags or pjiris of clothing 
upon bushes sacred to the well, has been investigated 
with regard to its gc-ographical distribution by Mr. 
Walhouse,* and it is ccTiain that it occupies a much 
wider area than tliat inhabitwl liy Arysin peojilos. 
Thus, to quote a siinirnary given by General i^itt- 

Riverst:— 

" Burton says it cxt^nH.s thrtjughout Northtj^ Africa from 
west to . Burton found the ^'inie cu.^tom m Arabia 

dull 11^ hi.s jjll^iinagc to Mecca; in Fersia Sir Will lain 
Ouscicy sa w a tree close to a hrgs muuoiitli cDvcretl with 

* AL J. WjiLHuU^£^ " JUg-bushu and Kindnd UbKrmnccip'Vevr??. 
Sjl, ppL 97-106. 

t CoT ONpr. A. LA?ra Fox, "TTifl DistnbuiiDn of Mcf^liLhic ^ltuc- 
MiAmA Jfiwv i.j p- *4. 
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these rag's, and he describes it as a practice appertaining to a 
religion long since proscribed in that country; in the Deccan 
and Ceylon Colonel Leslie says that the trees in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of wells may be seen cov^ered with similar scraps of 
cotton ; Dr. A. Campbell speaks of it as being practised by 
the Limboos near Darjeeling, in the Himalaya, where it is 
associated, as in Ireland, with large heaps of stones; and 
Hue in his travels mentions it among die Tartars.” 

“ Here,' as Gomme points out, not only do we get 
evidence of the cult in an Aryan country like Persia being 
proscribed, but, as General Pitt-Rivers observes, *it is im¬ 
possible to believe that so singular a custom as this, in¬ 
variably associated with cairns, megalithic monuments, holy 
wells, or some such early pagan institutions, could have 
arisen independently in all these countries/ That the area 
over which it is found is conterminous with the area of the 
megalithic monuments, that these monuments take us back 
to pre-Aryan people and suggest the spread of this people 
over the area covered by their remains, are arguments in 
favour of a megalithic date for well-worship and rag 
offerings.” ♦ 


The persistence of this cult in the more Celtic 
portions of the British Islands is then probably not 
due to this being a religious practice of the Aryans— 
who were more addicted to fire-worship—but to the 
fact that in this part of the empire we have distinct 
traces of that pre-Aryan race to which I have so 
often referred in the earlier portion of this book. 
The Celtic Aryans who invaded the British Islands 
could not uproot the old religion ; indeed the converse 

* l.e., p. ro6. 
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Ikls usually bt^cii lKq cast;, k is kiiuwii tliat m vHriDus 
|>arLS of ihe world the corujunTors of a countr)^ have 
been psychically coiitjucrcd by die f>eopIe they have 
beaicn—thus ilws die spirit revenge itself on matter. I 
have an oxainple of this in iny mind from New Guinea, 
wliero the immigrant MoEu pay tribute to live sorcerers 
tjf die ICoitapu, whose terrlcor)^ they have invaded, in 
order that they may obtain propEtious wimk* For, 
after all, only the people of a couiiiry am be expected 
to know the local spirits \ anti new conicrs^ whether 
as traders or conquorE>rs, are utterly ignorant of the 
correct way to entreat or appease the local divinities* 
We may regard it as pretty certain that the Celt (to 
use this somew^hat \aguc term) absorbed many of die 
features of the religion of his Neolithic neigh bon rs. 
In Ireland and Scotland the Goideis have long been 
in possession of the soiJ^ but, as has previously bi^en 
suggested^ the Saxon invasion ap|>ears to Imvc pushed 
tht; Br} thons more and in E ire to the ivt. 34 L We, how- 
ever, find imnnsLak^blc relicts of water-worship all 

* Koitapu arc mudi feared by the Main bccausA of Ehe^r 

soppo^cd wonderful paiver over sun^ rain, heaven, and earth, nc^nh-we^ 
nnd 90ulh-ca»L monioens ; ipeeieJIy do the winds belong to them. * . hi « 

^fhey arc no doubi Ebe real oirnere of the sal].fly no conciuest do 

the Moluan^ Uve here, but b«[:au&o iht KoEupuans rWow llieni, 

layiag, * Yonrs u iha sea, th* canoes, and ihe Rds 3 our^ is ihc limd and 
thic: wallaby. fiEvc us fish for out llesh, and ponery for our yams and 
J, CffAf.MRRSj I'w iSSy^ p'. rj; r/. 

Ci RAnnoK^ Decorative Ail of Drilidi New Guinea; a 

Study in Papuan Ellinojjrepliy*'^ Cunmn^/fw/i -l/ewi?j>p jc., /rfsA 
Arwly 1^94, pp, 156-1^4, 
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jvtr the Bnijsh Jsfes; even in the East of En;4land, 
which fiHs, so lo speah, been jrJaciiitcd by the cold 
common sense of the 'feutonic invasion. 

Apart from relijjtous disposition or psyciiolofrical 
Idiosyncrasy there are other reasons H'hy weif-worsiiip 
3 hooM pe.^t in the - Celtic" parts of the Until 
s ant s. 1 he early " missionaries were obliged/’ its 
Ir. Gray pomts out, "as a matter of piolicy to fuiopt 
compromise, retainin;^. sucJ, popular rites and 
customs ^ were considered Innocent amusements, 
and engrafting upon t!,em tlie introduced formalities 
of ilie Christian ritual/'^ Tfie teacher of tiio neiv 
doctrine were not of a veo' different stage of ctiJinre 
from those the^^ sought to convert, they had not du^e 
latenal benefits and luxuries of a high civilisation 
whiclr gave to the missionaries of last century sneh 
a tremendous advantage over ii,e savages tJiev 
evangelized. Jn the one case Christianity had to be 
engrafted craftily and circumspectly, on to paganism, 

^ .tyisible benefits ivere not sufficiently ap|iarent to 
appeal to the more matei ially^mindt^ mass of the 
peopie In the other case there was no point of 
contact between the two conditions, and, as a rule 
snvag^is do not a-alitre a distinction hctw'een secuW 
aiu! sacred, between xocid duties and rdigious 
functions: M when these primitive Mlc came into 
contact wiili the niissionarios they were ready to 

* Nut FuUauh{^\ |y., p. 
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i mtsHice tlie religious tenets ;iml ilu.: higher culture 
of the white uvan — and the Protestant evangelists 
insisted only too well that the (xist should be com¬ 
pletely erased. TIiuh the old culture (for they had 
culture), the old morality (for they had morality, 
though it may not liave been the morality of the 
white man), aiid the old religion were slipped off like 
olil garments, and life had virtually to begin afresh 
clothed in the new garb of an alien civilisation and 
inspired by an exotic religion. 

How different was the j^olicy enforced by Pope 
Gregorj', os embodlefl in a letter written about the 
year Got a.d., and addressed "To his most bclovetl 
son, tht: Ahliot Mellitus," who W’as sent by the Pojje 
to Augustine, fimt Pishop of Canterbury. Under 
llie jwlicy thus recommended the feasting and amuse¬ 
ments that followed the old pagan rites were tolerated, 

■' to the end that w'hilst some gratifications are out¬ 
wardly permitted them, they may the more easily 
consent to the inwaril consolations of the grace of 
God.*’* "Unfortunately the 'gratifications* thus 
‘permitted’ tile early converts become afterwords the 
chief attraction on the day of dedication, and the 
redigious olwcrvanees on the patron's day dcgenenited 
into the 'pattern* or 'fnir* that subsetpienlly became 
the fruitful source of riot and disorder down to our 
(rtvn day. This pattern or fair originated with the 

♦ Be&f.'s E^ckssasik^ ffhkry^ bwk Ut c&a.p. xxx. 
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trade carnuii on in foniuir limes by tboite who pnn-itkrl 
rcfreshiDuiUs for ilie ].K;ople who nsseniLlwI }it the 
vvelJs or places derliiiated to some saint who became 
th<! jvitron of the place, and this annual ffatiiering on 
the {Kttrons day was called a 'futtern’ fin Ireland], 
The original iiitention was for worship and reiigious 
ftstivitita, but the festive sfxni absorbed the reliVdous 
element, and all forms of abuses fbJIoived, and Iitmce 
the gatherings were condemned by the Church. I'he 
early Christians strongly condemned tJie f)jt! pagan 
rites and ceremonies coiinectetl with ivefJs, rivers, 
ami fountains, mainly because of the riotous excesst:.s 
in which the votaries induigefl. Making offerings to 
wells, trees, and earthfasi rocks is denounced in a 
Saxon homiiy preserved at Cambridge Univeretty 
Librar)*."* 

As Mr. Cray points out, in the early annals of 
Ifdaiid there arc many referencta ipj wells, and their 
use in the baptism of early converts. In Dr. Reeves's 
^i/a i/. Coiumba: Avctcyc Adatumno we find Sr, 
Columba strove against iJm Magii (Dniids) at a well 
in the comury of the PictSL He exorcised the 
heathen demon of the ^vdl, which thereafter, as a 
holy fountain, cured many diseas<aj.t In the Li/c of 
Si, Ceiumbkilk, preserved in the Lcaihar By<ac in the 


* W, C^KAY, p. 

^ if"/, C'c/ufjiAfy iity 

Ed by u; Rekves, DaUin, (i. 
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library of the Roya! Irish Academy in Dublin, it is 
said— 

“ He blessed three hundred miraculous crosses; 

He blessed three hundred wells that were constant." 

We have, therefore, abundant evidence that well or 
fountain-worship was extremely rife in the British 
Islands before Christianity was introduced, and that 
the early missionaries were instructed not to root up 
the old religion before replacing it with the new. We 
know that these good men took up their abode by the 
side of a sacred well, appreciating the fact that as the 
sacred waters would be continually visited, so they 
would always have devotees to instruct. Thus it 
came about that the wells mostly retained their old 
virtue, but the sanctity was annexed by the mission¬ 
aries, and in later times the waters almost invariably 
bore their names. One point is clear, the holiness 
and efficacy of the wells were in the vast majority, 
if not in all cases, pre-Christian and probably also 
pre-Celtic. 

The question next arises, Why were springs or 
streams considered holy? 

Savages are not fools; their ways may not be as 
our ways, or their thoughts as our thoughts, but there 
is something at the back of their beliefs and customs, 
if we could only get at it. The persistent forms of 
water-cult in the British Islands open up many and 
interesting problems which cannot now be considered. 
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By far the majority of the customs are related with 
the reputed healing powers of the well or spring, but 
there are traces of other virtues, such as a connection 
between well-worship and the worship of a rain-god, 

as Mn Gomme has suggested,^ ^ 

There is common sense in the association of cura¬ 
tive powers with water. It is well known that the 
wounds of primitive peoples heal with amazing 
rapidity; wounds that would be of a most serious 
character amongst ourselves heal almost of them¬ 
selves when the body is in rude health and when the 
air and clothes are practically free from putrefactive 
microbes. All that is necessary is to wash impurities 
out of the wounds. It is most probable that the un¬ 
cultured mind would attribute the healing of the 
wound to the water, and not to the removal of dirt. 

Many of these sacred springs have distinct me¬ 
dicinal qualities; their water is impregnated with 
salts of various kinds; there are sulphur and iron 
w-aters, chalybeate springs, and so forth. Experience 
has shown that these have definite curative proper- 

ties, and there is no doubt that these were early 
recognized. ^ 

A perennial supply of pure water has ever been 
appreciated by man, and it would always be remarked 
if a spring continued to flow when others ran dry. 

It would naturally be argued there must be some 

Ethnohgy in Foik-iore^ p. 
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reason for it, and, as always happens, some explana¬ 
tion would be forthcoming, Such a spring was 
pointed out to me in the island of Mahuiag, m Torres 
Straits, and it aro;^ in this way: One ilay, Kw-oiam, 
the legendary hero of the island, was thirsty, and he 
thrust his javelin into the rock, and water has gushed 
forth ever since. Before running away as a stream 
the water fills two small mek fiools. Any one may 
drink from the lower basin, but only old men or 
“big" men may drink from the upper, the penahy 
licing premature greyness. J asketl whether I might 
be permitted to drink from the upper pooi, and 1 was 
told that I iiiiglit, but evidently I was not worthy of 
the honour, as I have paid tlie peitalty 1 

There is no need to say more. The advantages 
of a perennial spring, the undoubted healing properties 
of many wells, and the cleansing funetions of ail, are 
benefits to be devoutly thankful for. An expectant 
attitude of mind, the ^‘suggestion” of iimdern 
psychology, and those obscure mental conditions 
which all recognize who have impartially considered 
the "miracles" worked at shrines even in our owm 
day--these have always been operative in addition 
to the more material benefits of ilie water, and so 
ha.s inevitably grown up a recognition of virtue in 
the water. 

Primitive folk do not draw a sharp distinction 
between things animate and inanimate; this is an 
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csscntul fact to rcmei)il>cr when Wr’e consider their 
religious beliefs and practices. The bubbling spring, 
the: running brook, the waving boughs, the nishing 
wind, the burning sun, the sp:irklfng stars, arc all as 
much alive as far as they can tell as are men or ajiimals. 
Man, too, feels himself weak before the forces of 
nature j he by no means has subjugated nature; he 
does not yet possess the: earth. As his forceful fellow- 
men have to be appeased, so must the activities 
outside man be appeased or inlcrcsicd In his favour. 
The appreciation of the vast unknown all firuund him 
gives origin to the feeling that it is essenthil for bis 
welfare that he should be put into friendly or 
harmonious relation with those powers which can 
benefit him and may do bint harm, and so Reiigion 
is born into the world. 

Morality may lie regarded as the acknowledgment 
of the claims others have on our conduct. According 
to this view it is the f|uiiUCfisence of etiquette, the 
habit which any particular society has found to w'ork 
well in practical e.vperiefice. In other %%'ords, it is the 
w'orking Iranis of society. 

Religion, on the cither hand, has originally nothing 
to do with morality—of this there ts abundant proof 
—but it has for its aim the putting of imm into 
harmonious relations with the forces outside him. It 
is how this can be accomplished, and the various con¬ 
ceptions that have arisen concerning these outside 
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forces that constitute the science of Cftmparative 

keligifiri. 

W'V, arc Ofivv hc^jiiininjj to reallege that this is the 
true '*mM?ari1ncss'' of nuitiy so-callcd “savage" con¬ 
ceptions anti ri til fils. At first there is a vague feeling- 
after if haply something may lie found, and it is from 
this nebulous state that systems liave bixin evolved. 

The application of this principle to the siibject of 
sacred wells and the offerings made at them has been 
so ably stated by my friend Mr. Hart land in the 
chapter “On Sacred Weils and Trees" in his great 
work on The Legmd Perseus* that I do not hesitate 
lo transcritje his gdiieral conclusions 

'*T« sum up:—We find ividety spread in Eiirnpc the 
practice of throwing pins inin sacrcil wells, or Sticking pins 
or nails into sacred imageji or trees, or into the Viall of a 
tcniplti, or floor of ,i church, and—sometimes Hccumpanying 
this, more usually alone—a practice of tying rags or fcavmg 
portions of clothing ujxm a sacred tree or bush, or a tree 
or bush overhanging, or adj-icciU to, a sacnxJ ivdl, ur of 
depositing them In or about the ivell. 

"The object of this rite is generally the attaimnent of some 
wish, or the granting of some pniyer, as for a husband Or for 
recover}' from sickness. 

'‘In .^sia we htivic the corresponding customs of writing 
the name on the w.ills of a temple, suspending some apjair- 
ently trivial article upon the boughs of a aacrcfi tree, flinging 
pellets of chewed paper or stones at sacred images, and 
attadiiiig r.^s, w'rltmgs, and other things to tlie ternjjtea, 

* Vol. ii., pp 
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;ind to trees. Tree-5 are adorned in the flame u ifh -n^s 
aiul otli^r things, Jii Afrka—a practice not iinknown, 

thoujjh mre, in AincricjL On ihir Ojn^n a utu\ is drivL-n 
Into an fdol in the ilreton manner. It cannnt be doubted 
til dll the purpose and origin of all these customs are identkal> 
and that an escplaaalfnn of one vi'ill expivoin all. 

'"The mast usual e>cplanatiotis are:-Mfst that the articles 
lefl are oJTerIngs le the god or presidiitg spirit ^ and, secondly, 
that they cemtain the rliflca-'^ic of ivhiVh one desires to he rJd, 
and transfer Jt to anyone xvhe touches and removes theniH 
Frofessor Rhys suggeiiiLs that a dl^tniction Ik to be drawn 
between the pins and the rags. The pins, he thinks^ ma^^ 
be offerings; and it b noteworthy that fn some cases they 
are replaced by but tuns or i^mall Thu rags, on the 

other hanil, may be, in his viciv, the vehicles of the disease. 
If this opinion were correct, one would expect lo find both 
ceremonies pcrforincd b)' the same patient nt the name well: 
he would throiv in the pin, and also place the rag nr? the bush, 
or wherever its proper place might be. 'Jlie |x.TfurinniiGe 
of AM ceremonies is, however, [ think, e.'cceptlonal. Whem 
the pill or button b tIrop]^jud into tlie well, the pat inn t docs 
Tiot trouble about the rag, and 
“ Nor can ive stop here, hVoni all ue know uf dm process 
of cirremonia] decay, wc may lx? tolerably sure that the rags 
represent entire artfclcs of cEothing, wJiEch at an earlier 
period ivere depositccL There im no need to discuss here 
the pmiciplc of substitution and representation, so ramiliar 
to ail students of folk-lore. It is suffiemnt to jxiint nut that, 
since the rite js almost everywhere in a state of decay, the 
[}res[]mption is in favour of entire garments leaving been 
originally deposited; and tlmt. In fact, wc do find thb 
original funn of the rite fn ancient and several modem 
examples. Such was a chalybeate spring in the parish of 
Kennethmont, Aberdeenshire. As its virtue was invoked 
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i]ut im\y for human beings, but for cattle, the trthiite con- 
sisterl of 'part of the clothes of the sick and diseased, and 
harness of the caule/ 

" M. Mururtiur* suggestB that m thnse instances in which 
pins or nails were stuck into the cross, or tree, or figure of 
the saint, the atm \va$, b>' causing pain or incuiivonieno: to 
the object of worship, to keinp in hm memury the ivorshipjKir'it 
prayer. M. Gaidoj^f has another theory, lie say«ir—"The 
idol IS a god, who always appears somewhat stupid; it 
moves not, it speaks not, anti, perads'entiiru, it does not hi:nr 
very ivcll. It must be made to understimfl by a sign^ and 
a sign which wdf] be at the same time a memento. In 
touching the Idol, especially in loucliiiig the member cone* 
spuiiding to tliat ^vhicli sufiirrs^ its attention is directed to the 
prayer* And more than that is done in leaving a nalt or a 
pin in Its body^ for this is a material memento for the idol/ 
III put Ling it III this w^ay, ihe learned profesisor docs nut 
defiiru to exclude the ideas of an offering anfi a transfer of 
disease, fnr he expressly adds that both these ideas arc 
mingled with that of a memento* 

Mr. Hart land continued, I bclEcvc that a prufou rider 
thought ffirms the enmmori ground in which all the customs 
under consideration—or, as I should prefer to say, all the 
variatiotis of a single custom—are rooted. They are ::iiEnply 
another applicution of the rcaEoning that underlies the prac¬ 
tices of witchcraft and folk^medkine discussed in previous 
chapters [of tjf Pemfis]. If an arLiclc of rny 

clothing in a witch^'s hajidH may cauM: me tu :iufrer, the same 
article in contact with a beneficent power may relieve my 
pain, ruslorc me tu health, or ijromotc my general prosperity. 

A pin that has pricked my wart, even if not covered with 

• RuiUfift Ji! FdA'/afVf di Aj Sa^/U da FaUfm I, 

t vL, 1893, 153. 
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my blood, hits, by its contact, by the wound it has inflictt^d, 
actjuirL-d r |H:i;uirRr bond ivlth thu vrart ; the ra^ th:it hsm 
nibbed the iv;irt has hy that frfetion acquired a SEtnilar bom ]: 
so that whatever Is done to the pin or the ra^, whatever 
iiifluenees Llie pin or the ni^ may u^de^go^ the seime in¬ 
fluences are by that uct>' act brought to bear upon the warL 
If, instead of using a I mb my warts with raw meat and 
ibeii bury tile zneab die warta will decay and diaappt;ar with 
the decay and dissolution of the meat In Jike manner my 
shirt or stockiH};^ or a rag to represent it, placed upon a 
fliicred busily or thrust into a sacred wclS—my name written 
upon the walls of a temfilc—a stone or pellcrt from my hand 
cast upon a sacred image or a sacred cairn—a remnant uf 
my foLKl cast into a sacred waterfall nr bound upon a F^crerl 
tree, or a nail from my hand dn’von into the trunk of tlie 
tree—is thenceforth in continual contact wkii diviiillyj and 
the efTIuence of divinity^ teachiug and invulvirig it, will reach 
and involve mu. In this way I may become permanently 
united with the god. 

^^This is an explanation which 1 think will cover every 
Of course, it cannot be denied Lliat there ai^ instances 
where the real object of the rite having been forgoiteih the 
pruciice has become to a slight extent deflecLed from its 
earlier form. Bui it is nut diflleult to tnicu the steps whereby 
the Idea and practice of divination became substituted for 
that of UEu'on ^vith the object of devotioji. Still less can it 
be denied that, where the practice haw not been dc-Ucctcd^ 
the real rntentlon ha^ in most jifaces been obscured. Theie 
phcriomeiiHi are familiar to us everywhere, anfl wJU mislead 
no one who understands that the real meaning h nr«t H'hat 
the [jcople who practise a litc !iay about it, but that which 
emerges from a c:oni|]«irihioii of analngous olijiervaneefi.'^* 

* J, SinNEV Harimsti, oj /"f/rcw,- A S/nify e/ 

iuiifUAfV/f y D. Nutt, Lpniloa. 
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Mr* Hariliif^d, doiihtless m order not to compliauc 
hi» ar;;^inn.’nt, r^fiirs to the “god" of the fountairit 
but he would l.>e the fu'^it to rccogiisze thtti thiii iii bjr 
no means the earliest conccpiion. So far as 1 
understand the ideas of primitive folk, I should 
imagine the sequence to be somewhat as follows. 

The spring or the stream "were entities in the same 
Wiiy fis human beings, animals, or planta Wlien the 
conception arose of a dual (or multiple) nature in 
man, when, to imt It concisely, man wiis recognized 
as a body and an itiil welling spirit, then the same 
conception would jiroWbly be transferred to the oilier 
entities, and hence would arise the belief in a spirit 
of a fountain or of a tree, which doubtless was as 
much its own Innate spirit as Is the spirit of man. 
As the spirit of man can. according to savage belief, 
take upon itself various out wart I and bodily forms,* so 
there is no reason why the equivalent spirit of well 
may not do the same. It was a matter of common 
experience some aquatic animal inhabited a particular 
piece of water; one or more fish, a frog, or whatever 
it may have been. The natural conclusion was that 
tile divine life of tiie waters, as Robertson Smitht 

♦ Tliere is no need to tslte my teaden' time with iliustrAlions of 
this praposilion, ns tli4]f wHl be teund gnmered in such wurici as 
J. FkaZSr’s Ci 0 hifH Rmjfh, ii, “Thi? HalerM .Soul in Fplli-telei,* 
p and E, S. llAlVt LA Nil's Tht "The Lile* 

tokflu In TaJe and Custom ” i- 

t W- Kon^RT 50 J^ Smith, Licluru m /Af d/ S€mii£s^ 
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says, reskleil in the sacred fish that hiliabits them : of 
this he |rives numerous examples analogous to the 
Irish and Scottish, Gommc* quotes from Sinclairf 
a most remarkable exam[dc of this, which occurs at 
a well near the church of Kirkmichael in BajirTsliIn:. 
The guardian of the well assumed the semblance of a 
lly, who Was alw'ays present, and whose every move- 
rneni vras regarded by the votaries at the shrine with 
silent awe, and as he appeared cheerful or dejected the 
anxious volaries drew their presages. This guardian 
of the w'cll of Sl Michael was believed to be exempt 
from the laws of mortality, ‘^'I'o the eye of the ignoraiii,” 
says the local account, “ he might sonietimris appear 
dead, but it was only a transmigration into a similar 
form, which made little alteration to the real identity/' 
Later beliefs anlliropomorphised these spirits, and 
we have water-fairies, nymphs, and the like. Finally 
Bome missionary or hermit became associated with 
the well, and its llierapcutic properties were attributed 
to the blessing of the water by the saint. 

Wc may trace, then, in this simple game, the attenu¬ 
ated survi%”il of a religious rite, which was observed 
b)' our savage forefathers of the polishcdHSioiie period, 
in children s ganie.<}, or as faithfully performed practices 
by the folk, this cult has survivctl the waves of migra¬ 
tion and the doocls of racc-conllict ^ even Christianity 
itself has scarcely prcvailetl against IL 

* m Pk ids, 

t Aa-^Ufii c/ x\l^ p. 465, 
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CHAPTER X[V. 

COt/HTIIiG games. 

M arriage and Jia prfriiminarles form such aa 
t;podi in life tlial h would be strarij^e if we 
did not lind them mimicked in the games of ehjidren. 
As a matter of fact courtship ami marriage do con¬ 
stitute a verj' important element in these hitherto 
unwritten dramtis; and it is most interesting to find 
that customs belonging to various strata of culture are 
enshrined in song and game. In other wonis, our 
children still commemorate methods of courtship 
which presumably belonged to different races and 
which certainly were in vogue during diverse ages. 

One of the singing games most frequently played 
by children is that known as "Nuts in May." This 
seems at first sight a nonsensical title to a not very 
exciting game, but we shall find that there is plenty 
of interest m the game to adults as well as to children, 

“Here ipu conic nuts in May, 

Nuts in Moy, nuts in Mfiy, 

Hurc wc cotDc gatliering nuts in At ay, 

May, May, May. 

I9J 
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wilJ yon iuivfi for mtA in hhy, 

Nuts in May, niiEj; in May ? 

W|]o tt‘ill ycu havit fhr nuts Jd May, 

Mayp May, May? 

”-Tor dues in May, 

Nuts rn May^ nuts id May^ 

-fur nuts in May* 

May, May, ^fay. 

Vury TT*ilJ, vmry weJi; so you niay. 

So you niay, sn you may^ 

Very well, vury^ well, so you may, 

May, Jday, may. 

*' Whom will you hai'e to Uiko her away. 

Take her aw^y, lake her away ? 

Whom will you have to (ate her away^ 

^Vfly, Way, way ? 

** -to take her away* 

Take her away, take her away, 

---- to lake her away, 

Way^ way^ way." 

The ehiJiiren form in two Iiiit!s of equal length, 
facing one anoUier, with sufficient space between th^s 
lines to admit uf tlicir walking in line backwards aiid 
forwards, towards and away from each oiJier, as each 
Jme sings the verses allotted to it. The first line 
sings the first, third, and si.xth verses, and the opposite 
line the second, fourth, and fifth. At the end of the 
Sixth verse a liaiidkerchier or other mark Is laid on 
die ground, nrid the two children (whose jiainc^ have 
been mentionedp and who are as evenly^ matched iis 
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]>u$Lsibl<.0 IhIcc cadi other s right haitd and endeavour 
to pull cadi other over the handkerchief to their own 
side. The chihl who is pulled over die haiidkcrehJor 
becomes the i.'apturoil nut/' and joins the side of her 
capturers. Then the game begins again by the 
second line singing the first, ihinf, ami sijeth verses, 
while advancing to gather or capture the *'tnits/' the 
first line responding with the other verses, and wiih 
the same finish as before. Then the first line begins 
the game, and so on until all the children arc in this 
way matched one against the other. 

Almost the only varlant.s in the song are in the 
Usi line tif each verse, w'hich may run—“On a cold 
and frosty ttioniing " (which I have heard in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire), **0n a fine suinnicr's morning," “So 
early in the morning,” &e. 

The game is always filaycd in lines, and the princi¬ 
pal incidents running throngh all the versions are 
the same, f.^., one jilayer is selected by one line rif 
[ilayers from her opponents' parly, 1'lic '‘selected” 
one is refused by her party, unless someone from the 
opposite side can effect her capture by a contest of 
strength, in all versions but two or three this contest 
takes place Ijctween the iwo; in one or two all the 
players Join in the trial of .sircngih. Sometimes the 
side which is victorious has tin; right to Iwgin tiio 
next game first. In one version when one cliikl is 
drawn over the boundary line by one from the 
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opf^site side she ftas to be “crowned" immediately. 
n,.« IS done by the conqueror pmtmj. her hioul on 
he captured one's head. Jf tbfs is not done at once 
the latter can return to her own aide. In some 
versions the p/ayer who is seJectciJ for " f^gtg, ” is 
always capturetl by the one sent to fetch her. When 
hoys ^d gtrU play, the boys are aJ».-ays sent to " fetch 

away" the gJrk 

Mrs. Gomme. from whose monograph* 1 have 
abstracted the foregoing account, points out that there 
IS some analogy i„ the game to marriage by capture 
and to the marriage customs practised at May Day 
fcstivaJs. She attributes the term "Nuts in May" to 
the guthenng by parties of young men of bunches of 
may at the May festivals and dances, to decorate not 
only the May-poJe^ or the May "kissing Lush." but 
the doors of houses. Nuts « ^ misapprehension of 
not^ In Buckinghamsbiro the children speak of 
Knots of may, meaning «ich little bunch of haw¬ 
thorn blossom. Mrs, Gomme has heard the "Mav 
girls sing in London on May Day-, 

" Knois of may we brouglii you. 

JJefore your door it stands; 

It is but d sprout, but it's wdl budded uul 
By Ifir work of the land’s hainfa." 

Tl,.; gailKTing nf of may by ^ 

>oung men and maidens to make the May*bush round 
A. U. Goiivr, T’wjW/W (Auwr, j, p. ,,j,. 
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which May Day games were held, and dancing and 
courting, is mentioned by Sir William Wilde, * 

Mrs. Gomme continues : — “ The association of May 
—whether the month, or the flower, or both—with 
the game is very strong, the refrain, ' Cold and frosty 
morning,' ‘ All on a summer s morning,’ ‘ Bright 
summer’s morning,’ ‘ So early in the morning,’ also 
being characteristic of the early days of May and 
spring, and suggests that the whole day, from early 
hours, is given up to holiday.”-j- 

For the evidence for marriage by capture in the 
game there is no element of love or courtship, though 
there is the obtaining possession of a member of an 
opposing party. It differs from ordinary contest- 
games in the fact that one party does not wage war 
against another party for possession of a particular 
piece of ground, but individual against individual for 
the possession of an individual. That the player 
sent to fetch the selected girl is expected to conquer 
seems to be implied—first, by a choice of a certain 
player being made to effect the capture; secondly, 
by the one sent to “ fetch ” being always successful; 
and, thirdly, the “crowning” in one version. 

Marriage by capture is still practised in Australia 
and a few other places. I n many savage and barbaric 
countries the bride makes a show of resistance, resort¬ 
ing in some cases to physical force, though all the 
* Irish Popular Superstitions, p. 52. t l.e., p. 432. 
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umi; wilImjTr to be m;,rrfcd. afict there h frequently- a 
shiim figbL Ijctiveen the itkiives of the bil.le nnd 
lindegrooni, and there are atriuaJ survivals in Jintdisb 
Scottish, Welsh, and Irish custont. of marriau^ IJ 
capture. * ■’ 

Marriage by eaptere is notv in the main a thing of 
the p;tot, but there are records and survivals which 

been very widely spread. 
All the Carib tnbes used to capture women from 
different peoples and tribes, so that the men and 
«^.men nowhere sp^he the same tongue, and voi, 
Martius states that in Brazil -some tribes Imbitually 
sic^d their neighbouni' daugluers.' Among the tribes 
of tastern Central Africa, described by Macdonald 
omrnage hy capture occurs not as a symbol only " 
According to a common hefief, the Australian 
method of obiaimiig wives is capture in its most 
bmtal form. But contrary to Mr. Howitt, Mr. Curr 
informs us that only on rare occasions is a wife 
captured from another tribe and carried off The 
possession of a stolen woman w-ouJd lead to constant 
attacks, hence the tribes set tiiemselves very generaiJy 
agHinst the pnictfec, ^ 

Wcsiermarck,* from whom I have so larceiv 
quoted, gives a list of a good many pcofdcs in 
various jKirts of the world. In Europe it occurred 
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in former dajs among the Lnpps, Finns, ant! Ejitho- 
nians, TIic s;ime practice prevailed arnfSTig the 
peoples of the Arj'an race. *' The ftireihie abduction 
of a maiden front her homo, u hjlo ahe cries out and 
weeps, after her kinsmen have boon slain or wounded, 
and their houses brf»kc;ii ojwn," was, according to the 
laws of Maim,* one of the eight legal forms of 
marriage. 

According to Dion>'siu 5 of Halicarnassus, mnrnage 
by capture was at the time customary throughout 
ancient Greece. The ancient Teutons frequently 
captured W’omcn for wives. The Slavs, in early 
times, according to Nestor, practised marriEige Ijy 
capture j and in the marriage ceremonies of the 
Russians atid other Slavonian nations, reminiscences 
of this custom still survive. Indeed, among the 
South -Slavonians, capture life /tiMa wiis in full force 
no longer ago than the beginning of the present 
century. Among the Welsh, on the morning of the 
wedding day, the bridegrooni, accompanied by his 
friends on horseback, carried off the bride. 

It will probably Ijc new to many jjeople that there 
arc traces of marriage by cajiture yet remaining in 
country distnm in England It was only in the 
spring of 1896 that at a wedding in the University 
Church at Cambridge, none of die bride’s pcojjJe 
entered the church, and as the wedding party left the 

♦ Linus u/ Mtmsft boot iiLj mi, j36. 
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l)ui]ding they were met by the bride’s friends, who 
banged indaUMt finper bags. Thu absence of the 
bride’s relations from the church is the remnant of 
a hction of i:!imily which is also emphasi^e^t by ilic 
jjopping of paper bags. TJiesc replaced the firing of 
guns of an older period, an<I these, again, replaced 
the weapons of war which in the dim past of pre¬ 
historic limes were called into active rcqulsitiun. 

We read in the Jounial'* “At lioching, 

in Efiar;.\, tile parents of the bride keep studiousty out 
of the way at the time of the marriage ceremony. I 
remenil>er the siirjjrise, not to say horror, of an old 
gardener who was asked why he did not attend his 
tiaiightcr s wedding, ‘Such a thing was never hccrcd 
of in tins here parish,' said he.” 

The next stage in ivifc-gctiing is the giving of com¬ 
pensation to the father, or the group, for the loss of 
the woman’s services. This is very widely distributed 
even at the present day. I'he earlier phase which 
we have just considered may, however, persist to a 
greater or less catenu i found this transition phase 
amongst my friends of the Torres Straits. In all of 
the islands a wife couid be obtained by an e.vchange of 
girls \ a lad would give his sister in exchange for a 
wife, or an uncle might oblige a nephew and give 
him a cousin to c.vcliange. In all other a 

wife tiad to be jiaid for according to arrangement, 

+ Vo!, li^ p, 246* 
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but there was ui^ually a recognized mte of exchange. 
In flomc islaiuli* there waw also a HgJit, which I was 
assured was ^‘half-play,” fn some islands also the 

young man lived part of the year with his wife’s 
people. 

Westermarck has collected numemus analogous 
cases among the uncivilized races of Auierlca, Africa, 
and Asia, and the Indian Archipelago. The custom 
of obtaining a wife by ser\'ices rendered to her father 
ha-s been familiarized to us by Hebretv tradition. 

I he most common compensation for a wife is pro¬ 
perty paid to her owner. Her price varies indefinitely. 
My friend Maine, the chief of Tud (Warrior Island), 
told me lie paid for his wife a camphor-wood chest 
from Singapore, a ilozen jerseys, some fathoms of 
calico, a dozen fish-Jiouks, a pound of tobiicco, and he 
finished off the eiuimeraiion with the exclamation of, 

" % golly, she ifnj dear I" 

There is no need to traverse ihe gltiije for examples; 
a few cases from nearer home will suffice. Wester- 
marck says In all branches of the .Semitic race men 
had to buy or serve for their wives, the " Mohar" or 
“Mahr being originally the same as a purchase sum,* 

In the Books o| Rmht and Hosea,| the bridegroom 
actually say.s he has bought his bride; and modern 
Jews, according to Michaelis, have a sham purchase 


• W. itofl«XT5o.v Smith, 

iS^j, p. ti + Ruth fv. to, I Hosca iil, », 
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nmonj; their marriiige ceremonies, which is calk'd 
"‘Marrj'iiig by the penny/’* 

Among the Fiji ns niarriage by purchase exists now, 
or did so till <}uite lately. Among the Arj'an nationSi 
too, marringe wiis Wsed on the ptirchajie of the wife. 
Westermarck gives numerents cxaftiplea, amongst 
which we may note that the ancient Scandinavians 
believed that even the gods hail bought their wives. 
In Germany the expression, “to purchase a wife," 
tt'as in use till the end of the Middle Ages. As late 
as the middle of the sixteenth century the English 
preserved tn their marriage ritual traces of this ancient 
legal procedure, f 

This phase also is illustrated In the common singing 
game usually called " Knights," or “ Lords from 
Spain." A version^; from the village of Becking, in 
Essex, runs as follows :—■ 

:m] 3 . gcT]tEb:iii:Ln CDTne from Spain. 

1 \i 2 come to courL yout clau^titcr 

** 'My Jane is yot too young 

To iinderManfi yo\}r flattering tortgrie,^ 

'* 'Let her be youngv or hi her be old, 

She niusl be sok] for Spacikh gold. 

So fare ibec well* my lady gay 1 
III cdl upon you tinoElsCT day.' 

* J. D. Lawj ff/ (Tranti) 

43* ■ 

t IL Dai drr m sfifttr 

/UA/n En/mcAl^a^, Ldpri^^ PP- jS. 

I AV'jfpri^ iiL p. jyr* 


Plate V(, 



Ip 



Fi(^. t. 

ffom Spain I frnin |ilin|iijjm|ihl tij' M'm CTarm PAtlcr^m. 


C A<T 403, 
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'"Turn tuni you xaucy boy, 

A<id cliwise llw fairi-rt you can fspy,' 

'“Thu laifiest one that I cw> sec 
Is prelty Miss-. Come lo me!'" 

^ This game is atso played by two alternately adranc- 
»ng ami receding lines. At first one line consists of 
only a single lord, who sings the first, second and 
third stanzas. After a pretended reluctance to come 
to terms, the girl is eventually sold to him. These 
then sing, " We are two lords from out of Spain " 
according to the local version, and so it goes 00 till 
the lords have purchased the last girl. 

‘I he folfoiving are the words of this game as played 
at JJallymiscavv, co. Down.* (Plate V [’) 

" rheic WJR nnt lord that emu: (ram Spain 
fie came to court ray daughter Jane. 

M>- daughter Jan* sht is too ycujn^ 

T o bo controlled by a £attenng tongue. 

'■'WilJ jTiu?' 

’"No.’ 

'■■Wfll you?’ 

** ^ Ves 


The one who answera ” Yes " then Joins Jiands with 
t c one lord, and they dance round, singing:_ 

” Vou dirty scut you wouldn't cotuc out 
To IhJp us fritlj our dancing. 


There were two lords that came from Spniir,” Ote, A-c, 


♦ OiAaA M. Pattxrson, “A 
Naf. Field Clut{t)^ iv., 189^-94, 


few CJiitdrrn's Ciuikm," Rm. Rei/mt 
p, 49 . 
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One or two points call for notice in this version as 
they occur elsewhere, (i) the use of the word “con¬ 
trolled" for “cajoled"; (2) the abbreviation of the 
dialogue and, in this instance, the omission of the 
mercenary spirit, and finally the inelegant couplet at 
the finish. In a version from Auchencairn, Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, collected by my elder daughter, the 
“lord” has become a “gypsy," and when the mother 
tells the gypsy to “choose the fairest one you see,” 
the latter chooses a girl and asks her to come. She 
replies “ No,” and turns right round away from the 
wooer; as she is turning the gypsy says :— 

“ The naughty girl she would not come out, 

She would not come out, to help me in my dancing/^ 

The second time she is asked she must say “Yes.” 
Then the successful wooer sings ;— 

“ Now we have got the flower of May, 

The flower of May, to help us in our dancing,” 

The two girls take hold of each other’s hands and 
sing:— 

**Here come two gypsies come from Spain,” &c. 

Though often dropped out, the buying element is 
an essential one; I have an Irish variant which em¬ 
phasizes this incident:— 

“ Let her be young or let her be old, 

It's for her beauty she must be sold,” 
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A French version, that was presented before the 
Liverpool Teachers* Guild by Mrs. J. G. Frazer, 
marks a transition to a higher stage of culture. 

LE CHEVALIER DU GUET. 

Qu'es£-c"qui passe id si tard, 

Compagnons de la Marjolaine? 

Qu'est-c'qui passe id si tard, 

Gai 1 gai I dessus le quai ? 

“Ze Cheuaikr, C*€st le chevalier du goet, 

Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 

C'est le chevalier du guet, 

Gai! gai I dessus le quai I 

Que demand, le chevalier, 

Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 

Que demand, le chevalier, 

Gai ] gai! dessus le quai ? 

Une fille a niarier, 

Compagnons, 

NV a pas de fiUe k marier, 

Compagnons, 

On m’a dit qu^ vous en aviez, 

Compagnons, &c, 

Ceux qy. Ton dit s*sont tromp^s, 

Compagnons, &c. 

** Le ChevaUer, Je veux que vous m’en donniez, 

Compagnons, &:c. 

" Tms, Sur les minuits revenez, 

Compagnons, &c. 

Chevalier, Les minuits sontbien sonn(?s, 

Compagnons, &c. 


Tous^ 

Chevalkr, 

** Le Chevalier, 
' * Tvus, 
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“ Maiw nnfi fillcs Koni couch^e^ 

Cocnpagnonj, itc. 

Lc CMiMt<r. Esi cst U mf d"cveiUi!5c* 

Cciiapitgnons, 

Qii'esi-ce quo vous Id dottnerc^i 
Compognons^ ^I'c. 

WfCw/AV"- Pc Vuif Jcii biju’U^ 

Compagnons^ 

** Tbifi. EIIl^ n'^ist pns uitt^rei^sc^ 

Cottipagnotis, &c. 

^'2^ Cka^/ur- Moil coruT Je lui donnoniit, 

Cumpagnuns, &c: 

Ibfii, Ell cc caa^l^ choiaisscz, 

Cctnpctfincpn* dc la Alo/iDlftiiie/' 

We have simikxr games !n our own couniry, in 
whkh the damsd will no longer permit herself to bo 
sold, and only yields to her wooer when he offers her 
his heart. 

The union of Irusband fiiitl wife is indicated in 
various ways by many jx:oples. In some jxirts of 
India the contracting parties tie themselves or are 
tied together, Among that very primitive people, 
the V^eddahs of Ceylon, who, according to the 
Sai'asins, never tell a lie and never steal, the briite 
lies a thill corrl of her own twisting round the bride¬ 
groom’s waist, and they are then husband and wife. 
The man always wears this string, and nothing would 
induce him to part tvith it, for it is emblematic of the 
marriage tie. and, “as lie never parts with it, so lie 
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clings to his wife through life.’’* In many parts of 
India bride and bridegroom are for the same reason 
marked with one another’s blood, and Colonel Dalton 
believes this to be the origin of the custom now so 
common of marking with red*lead. The former of 
these customs survives in our wedding-ring, but 
unfortunately we have not in the British Islands 
the pretty Continental custom of the exchange of 
rings, and the wearing of his ring by the husband. 

I do not recall a reminiscence of the blood custom in 
folk-practice or folk-song in our own country. 

Among the Australian Narrinyeri a woman is 
supposed to signify her consent to the marriage by 
carrying fire to her husband's hut and making his 
fire for him. 

In Croatia the bridegroom boxes the bride’s ears, 
in order to indicate that henceforth he is her master. 
And in ancient Russia, as a part of the marriage 
ceremony, the father took a new whip, and, after 
striking his daughter gently with it, told her that 
he did so for the last time, and then presented 
the whip to the bridegroom. 

Marriage ceremonies arose by degrees and in 
various ways. When the mode of contracting a 
marriage altered, the earlier mode, from having been 
a reality, survived as a ceremony. Thus, as we have 

* J. Bailey, account of the Wild Tribes of the Vcddahs of 
Ceylon/" Tram. EthnoL Sac, (N.S.), il, 1B63, p. 295, 
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seen, ibe custom of capture was iransforma) into 
a mere syrnbol after purchase was intrtxhictiti as tlie 
legtil form of contracting' h marriage. In other 
instances the custom of purchase has survived as 
a ceremony after it has ceased to be a reality. 

According us marriage was recognized as a mattci' 
of some importance, the entering into it esjne, like 
many other significant evenu; in human life, to be 
celebrated with certain ceremonies. Very conmiorily 
it is accompanied by a wedding feast. 

The jnarriagti ceremony often indicates in some 
way the new reJation into which the man and woman 
enter to each other, most frequently d\e living lo- 
getlier, or the wife’s subjection to her husband. 
Among the Navajos the ceremony merely consisted 
in eating maize pudding from the same platter; and 
among the Santals of India, says Colonel Dalton, 

“ the social meal that the l.»oy and girl eat together is 
the most Important part of the ceremony, as by the 
act the girl ceases to belong to her bitiu-Ts tribe, anti 
lx;comes a member of her husband's family,”* Eating 
tc^ether is, in the Malay Archipelago, the chief and 
most wide-spread marriiige ceremony. The same 
custom occurs among the Hovas of Madagascar, 
the Hindus, Esthonians, and in Eriiiland in Prussia.! 

* E. T. IJALttJiVp 0/ Csilcytfft, I&73, 

p. 3I& 

t The fOTii^QlHg tf-ttiBTks BTC AbbTcviAtcd froiTi Westchmarck's 
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In many parts of the British Islands children 
dance in a ring, and sing to a rhyme, in which the 
following very frequently occurs :— 

“He coorted [Aggie Wilson] before he was a man; 

He hugged her, he juggled her, he took her on his knee, 
Saying, * My dear [Aggie], won't you marry me ?' 

“[Aggie] made pudding so nice and so sweet, 

And [Willie] got his knife and cut it round so neat, 

Saying, * Taste, love, taste, love, don't say nay. 

For next Monday morning is our wedding day/ 

Another Irish version runs — 

“[Annie] made a pudding, 

She made it very sweet; 

She daren't put a knife in it 

Till [George] came home at neet* 

- Taste, [George], taste, and don't say nay! 

Perhaps to-morrow morning 'll be our ivedding day/ " 

Our bought wedding - cake is an unsentimental 
survival of this pretty custom. 

In this particular group of singing games love- 
making forms an important element; we have thus 
reached a higher level of culture than is exhibited in 
the previous games. 

In these courting games we often find love-lorn 
damsels, who, like poor Mary, sit weeping. 

“ Poor Mary sits a-wecping, a-w*eeping, a-weeping. 

Wliat is Mary weeping for, weeping for, weeping for ? 

She's weeping for a husband, a husband, a husband.” 

* Prac. Beifasi Field Club f2), iv*, p* 52. 
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Or there is the very practical young lady on the 
mountain:— 

" Thtte stands ii Jady on a mounlain, 

\V]io she is I do not know; 

All sbe w^nts is gold and silvix, 

AH she wants ]& a >'DiLn^ man, 

*^Nqw she's mairicd I wish her jvyt 
Mrsi a girl aind then a boy ; 

.Seven years after son und daughter i 
Pray, young cau|jle, kbst Ultgetl^r. 

Kiss her once, klsa her twictv 
Kiss her ibnx: Liin4:^ three,” 

The marriage formula of the second verse (s a 
very common one, subject, of courw, to numerous 
variations. That this enshrines some ancient and 
widely-spread sentiment there can be little doubt. 

Finally, we find a large number of games which 
are merely excuses for kissing, such as Kiss in the 
ring, the Cushion dance, and others, and incidentally 
kissing comes, not unnatimilly, into a number of 
courting and marriage games. As it happens England 
has an ancient repuLitton for kissing, as the celebntcd 
scholar Erasmus testified to his friend, Paustus 
Anderlin, at Paris 

**Your friend Erasmu.i gett on well in England. , . . If 
you are a wise man you will cross the Channel yoitrwlf. , . , 
'fo mention but a singJu attiacliun, the ErtgIJsJi girls ore 
clis-incly pretty. Soft, pleasant, gentle, and charming as lire 
Musesi They have one custom which cannot be too much 
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admired (Esi prmtcrea fms nunquam satis laudatus). When 
you go anywhere on a visit the girls all kiss you. They kiss 
you when you arrive. They kiss you when you go away; 
and they kiss you again when you return. Go where you 
will, it is all kisses {basiatur affatim deniqm, quomnqm te 
vtoveas). My dear Faustus, if you had once tasted how 
soft and fragrant these lips were, you would wish to spend 
your life here."* 

* “Ex Anglia, anno 1499," Episi- Ixv. (quoted from the Prograniine 
of Sir Ernest Clarke’s lecture on “May Day in Meme England,” 
delivered to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, March 8th, 1897). 


CHAPTER XV, 


FUNERAL GAMES. 

I N tile summer of 1896 I Baw the foHowIn^ gume 
playeil in the village of liarrington, near Cam¬ 
bridge, 

A nyvr of girls stand opposite to the "mother," 
behind whom hides the crouching "Jenny," (Plate 
Vn., t*ig. I,) The row advances and retreats, 
singing the first couplet;— 

" I've come to see Jenny Junc^ Jenny Jones, 

Howr docs she do 

The ^Vniothfir :— 

is ^^liingp ivnshiii';;^ wjiahing, 

Vou can't siie her 

The row again advance and retreat (this they 
do alj Uirough the game) :— 

"' r've come to see Jenny Jooe^ Jenny Jones, 

How dots shti do? ^ 

"*^he h scrubbing, scrubbing! scrubbingy 
Vou c^n'i sec Jicr noTT.^ 

“ * I 'vc come lo SM Jenny Joiic^ Jenny Jonw^ 

I'lott dacB she do?' 

‘"Sheif Ul' 


Plate VH. 




Fi4L I. 


Fiu 3„ 


J/w Jilir /v^'f‘4|] 2<. 
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“ 'I 'lie come to «e Jenn^ Jones, Jfainy Jofiis, 
ilow docs do?' 

<" She's very ill.' 

“' I"« asMC to see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jonig, 

How does she do ?' 

She V dead’" 

The "mother” says this m a mournful voice, and 
at the same time "Jenny" lies on the grouatl 
(Plate VII„ Fig. 2.) 

The row again advance as before :— 

" Come in blue, blue, blue. 

Will that suit ?" 

The "mother" replies 

**' Blue Tor snilDrs, sailors, soJiors, 

That won’t suit.' 

*'' Como in red, red, red. 

Will that mil?' 

" ‘ Ued ia for soldiers, soldiers, solrlieis, 

TIuit won’t suit.' 

"'Come lb white, white, wliitt?. 

Will ibat suit?' 

'■ ‘ W^te is for weddings, weddings, weddings, 

Tliat won't suit.' 

“' Come in black, black, black, 

Will dut suit?' 

“' Black is for mourningi moumitig, mourning, 

That will suit.’ * 
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Two of the girls come forward, take up “Jenny" 
and convey her a short distance off (Plate VIII., 
Fig. i), the “mother" and other children following 
crying, with handkerchiefs up to their eyes. “ Jenny” 
is then placed at full length on the ground as if in 
a grave; all the children stand round crying; the 
girl who stands over the grave picks up a handful of 
earth and sprinkles it over the dead "Jenny” (Plate 
VIII., Fig. 2), saying— 

“ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 

If God won't have you the Devil must/' 

“ Jenny Jones ” then jumps up and runs after the other 
children, who flee before hen The one she catches 
is the Jenny Jones of the next game. 

At Auchencairn in Kirkcudbrightshire, I collected 
the following version :— 

GEORGINA. 

/JW/ “ * IVe come to see Georgina, Georgina, Georgina, 

IVe come to see Georgina, how *s she to-day ?' 

Secmd side. ^ She's up-stairs washing, washing, washing, 

She's up-stairs washing and can't get away/ 

First side, * Oh I very well ladies, ladies, ladies, 

We 'II come another day/ 

First side. ' We Ve come to see Georgina, Georgina, Georgina, 

We've come to see Georgina, how's she to-day?' 

Second side. 'She's up-stairs ironing, ironing, ironing. 

She's up-stairs ironing and can't get away/ 

First side. 'Oh I very well ladies, ladies, ladies, 

We '11 come another day/ 


Plate vili 



Ficl I. 



Fn;. L 
Julies ^kltil 
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First side, ^ We *ve come to see Georgina, Georgina, Georgina^ 
We Ve come Lo see Georgina, how 's siie to-day ?' 

Side, * She was coming down-stairs with a basin of water 

And she fell down and broke her toe, and she's 
dead** 

First side, *“And what shall we dress her In, dress her In, dress her in ? 

And what shall we dress her in, dress her in—red?* 
Second side, ‘ Red for the soldiers, soldiers, soldiers, 

Red for the soldiers, and that shan’t do,* 

First side. * What shall we dress her in, dress her in, dress her in ? 

What shall we dress her in, dress her in—blue ? ’ 

Second s/de, ‘ Blue for the sailors, sailors, sailors, 

Bine for the sailors, and that shan’t do*' 

First side, “ ‘ What shall we dress her in, dress her In, dress her in ? 

What shall we dress her in, dress her in—black ? * 
Second side, * Black for the mourners, mourners, mourners,* 
Black for the mourners, and that shan’t do** 

First side, ** ‘ What shall we dress her in, dress her in, dress her in ? 

What shall we dress her in, dress her in—white ? * 
Second side, UVhite for the dead people, dead people, dead 

people, 

White for the dead people, and that will do.’ ** 

My friend Miss Patterson collected the following 
version at Holywood, co* Down.* Here Jenny” sits 
up on her “ mother s ” knee, and is not hidden as in 
most of the versions. 

* I came to see Jeannie jo, Jeannie jo, Jeannie jo, 

I came to see Jeannie jo, is she within? * 

washing clothes, washing clothes, washing clothes, 
Jeannie jo’s washing clothes, and ye can’t see her to-day*’ 

* CtARA M. Patterson, “A Few Children’s Games,” Bd/ast 
NaL Field Ctub (2), iv*, 1893-94, p* 50. 
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“' Oh, but I Sony, I 'm Sony, 

Oh, but I'm sorry I can't see her to-day/ 

“ ‘Farewell ladies, O ladies, 0 ladies, 

Farewell ladies, and gentlemen, too;”' 

Then the same verses are repeated for_ 

Starching clothes, 
smoothing clothes, 
dead, 

including the two final couplets. The verses then 
proceed with— 

‘“What shall we dress her in, dress her in, dress her in? 

What shall we dress her in ? Shall it be black? ’ 

‘“Black for the sweeps, the sweeps, the sweeps. 

Black for the sweeps, and that shall not do.’ 

“' What shall we dress her in, dress her in, dress her in? 

What shall we dress her in? Shall it be blue? ’ 

“ ‘ Blue for the sailors, sailors, sailors. 

Blue for the sailors, and that shall not do.* 

“' IVhat shall we dress her in, dress her in, dress her in? 

What sliall we dress her in? Shall it be red? ’ 

“ ‘ Red for the soldiers, soldiers, soldiers. 

Red for the soldiers, and that shall not do.’ 

What shall we dress her in, dress her in, dress her in? 

What shall we dress her in? Shall it be orange? * 

“‘Orange for the Orange-men, Orange-men, Orange-men, 
Orange for the Orange-men, and that shall not do.' 

“‘What shall we dress her in, dress her in, dress her in? 

What shall we dress her in? Shall it be white?’ 

‘“White for the corpse, the corpse, the corpse, 

White for the corpse, and that will just do.’" 
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They then make a fiinenil procession, the two 
biggest making a seat with their hands for “Jenny" 
and carrying her, fullowei! by the rest in pairs, 
singing: 

** Wc have lost :i Ecldter, ^IdicTp naldier, 

Wc have Iflsl n suldk-fp and ihn han lost 3. msn. 

will bitr^ \i\m iti tiic bud of glurj'i fi!or>v 
We will bory hm in lh<? bed of gTory^ tiiid we’ll nt^cr see him 
any more.” 

'rhese three e?samfilcjis from EnglantL Scotlandp and 
Ireland niust suffice; it w^mkl have bei!n civsy to prim 
u lar^e nunibcr of versions. 'Fhere arc two chief 
ways in which the game is played, but most of them 
follow the procedure narrated above, usually wiih 
jiitjior variations. The ‘'mother" usually holds out 
her skirts with both hands so as to hide ‘'Jenny” 
more completely. When Jenny" is dead she is 
sometimes covered up. Thu resuscjLatJOn of Jenny ” 
is widely spread. At Ltphoolcp in Hajn|>slijrei j^he is 
swung to lifu againby two of the players* In the 
Southampton version she is called ”Tlie Ghost”, the 
children run away in affected terror, calling out The 
Ghost!” 

The second form of playing the gante occurs in 
Shropshirt;* The players are divided into two i^klm 
of about erjual numbers^ each side advancing and 
retiring in line w^hen singing their jxtrts. "Jenny” in 
some cases w^alks with the girls in Jier line until 
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the funeral, when she is carried to the grave, and 
in others she stands alone behind the line. 

The differences in the words of the various versions 
are comparatively slight. The domestic occupations 
of washing, drying, folding, starching and ironing 
occur more or less in all the variants, except in the 
most degraded forms; brewing and baking are re¬ 
corded only in one case. The sequence of “ ill,” 
“very ill,” “dying" and "dead” may also be abbre¬ 
viated. 

The choosing of colours is an important element 
alike for the living and the dead. In some versions 
the mourners ask what colour they are to wear when 
they attend the funeral; red, blue, white, and black 
are nearly always mentioned, but interesting additions 
may be made. One version asks “ Pink } " with the 
reply— 

“ Pink is for the babies, babies, babies. 

Pink is for the babies, and that won't do." 

In Irish versions we have local colour added. 
In the North, in reply to the question, “Shall it be 
orange ? ” the mourners are told— 

“ Orange for the Orange-men,” See. 

One version adds:— 

" Shall we come in green ? ” 

“ Green is for the good people, good people, good people, 
Green is for the good people, You can't come in that." 




4Jg 

Caniiig the fairies "good people,'’ or "wee-folk” 
or Himiiar names, is a Common praelice in Ireland!, 
Kince these little people inilivTiJiiMlIy or collectively 
do not like to be callcti by their own name. Of this 
there are many instances in fairy-lore, but this is 
by no means ennnne<I to fairj'-foJk, On my first 
landing on Inishmaan, the central of the three Amn 
Islands in Galway 13riy, I saw a group of two men 
and two W'omen sitting on the beach. They a Unwed 
me to take their photographs,* but when I asked 
the women to tell me their names Sfj that I might 
post prints to them, they refused. The women never 
received their photographs, for to this day I do not 
know who they were. About an hour afterwards 
I was measuring some of the men of the islanti, and 
I asked a young man who was standing by to let 
me inccisure him, and I asked liim his iiaiiie. He 
would not tell it, but a bystander told it to me. 

This circumstance reminded me that four years 
before that I had asked a precisely simlLir (question 
of a Papuan in one of the isUntis of 'I’orres Straits, 
■who had exhibited the same disinclination to tell his 
name; further illustrations of this superstition could 
be multiplied indehnitcly. 

It is interesting to note that the folk credit the 
same repugnance to being billed by ihcir own names 
to other living things i for example, a hsherman told 

* Prw- Mik A^ad. (3), iL^ pi icjcjii fig. 
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me that in Aberdeen the salmon is called “the 
red fish,” and in Sunderland the [)ig is known by 
fisherfolk as “ the queer fellow,” it bringing bad luck 
for them to be called by their proper designations, 
since in the case of the salmon the fish would not 
allow themselves to be caught. 

The meaning of it is simple. It is a very wide¬ 
spread belief among primitive peoples—indeed it is 
universal—that one can gain power over a person by 
possessing some of his hair, nail-parings, spittle, or 
whatever it may be. The same property extends 
to his belongings, and especially to a knowledge of 
his name; how unlikely would such a person be to 
voluntarily give his name to a stranger. 

To come back to “Jenny jo,” the final answer to 
the mourners is that they must come in black, but 
when the question is asked as to what the dead 
maiden must be dressed in, the reply is invariably 
white, in consonance with the custom of very ancient 
days. The dressing of the dead body of a maiden 
in white by her girl companions, and the carrying 
of the body by them to the grave, are common village 
customs, the whole village being invited to the funeral. 

As Newell says*:— 

“Such imitations of burial ceremonies are not merely 
imaginative. It was once the custom for the girls of a 
village to take an active part in the interment of one of their 

* Games and Songs of American Chiidres^ l 8 S 4 , p. 65- 
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number fn si Flcinisli tuivu, a generation sincep when a 
yonnjf girl dlc<l, her body carried to the ehurd]!, tJieiice 
lu if 1C ccnielcr>v by her former comiianlons. The relif^noiut 
c(!rcfTiony over and llic cu/Tin dcpCKsStcd lit the oarth* all the 
j'oung gtrls, holding in one hand the inortuiir>^ cluth^ relnrned 
to the church, chanting the A/tmfm's with a spirit and 

rhythm scarcely conceivable by one who ha;S not heard \t 
The pall which they oirried tu the church was of sky-blue 
sllk^ having In the middle a great cross of wJiltc siik, on 
which wqnu" Jkrt llirec crowns of silverJ^ 

The following IS a rendering of thu MmWms 

** In heaven b a daiice; 

AUvIuin I 

There dance all the maids ^ 

Uenediramus Doniino— 

Alleluia 1 

" It b for Amelia 3 
Alleluia I 

XVe dance like the miids; 

Hencdicanius Domiiiti^ 

Alleluia r* 

Tlic cftmnion Enjjlisli name of the game ia "Jenny 
Jones," blit it is sometimes calleil ** Jenny Jo," as it 
is also in Scotland and North-east Ireland: the latter 
may safely lx; regarded as the original form. Mrs. 
Comme siiys: ‘'The corruption of this into ‘Jenny 
Jones' is exactly whal might be expected from modern 
English ignorance of the pretty meaning of the word 
Jo, ‘dear,* and to what lenglh this corruption may 
* i)£ltNOK{, C/ntf. Pop. y*/tes^ n. “ Rewtifrt.'' 
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proceed under such influences may be seen by such 
forms as ‘ Jingy Jog.’ ‘Jilly Jog,’ and ‘Georgina.’" 

Mrs. Gomme is inclined to believe that the game that 
is played by two lines of children is the older version, 
and suggests that this represents “the wooing by 
a band of suitors of girls surrounded by their fellow- 
villagers ”—a custom which became obsolete in favour 
of ordinary marriage custom. The dropping out of 
this custom would cause the game to change from 
a representation of both wooing and burial to one 
of burial only. As burials only, the mother and one 
line of children action is sufficient, but the presence 
of a wooing incident in the earlier form of the game 
is plainly revealed by the verse which sings, “ Fare 
ye well, ladies," or, as it has become in the English 
variant, “Very well, ladies." 

The English versions are usually suggestive of a 
troop of village maidens who call on a companion, but 
they are refused admittance, as the daily tasks have to 
be performed. On the death of their little friend 
they return to discuss the important question of how 
they and the corpse are to be dressed, and finally 
they perform their allotted duty as pall-bearers and 
mourners. 

In some of the Scottish versions the opening inci¬ 
dent is that of a lover coming to court his sweetheart. 
He is repeatedly prevented from seeing her, owing to 
the fact that her mother keeps her close to her every- 
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day doai(;fit!c duties; later the constant swain is 
denied for a more serious reason, and liiiatly, irisu^ad 
of his Ltushing love, he finds a cold coq^ic. This 
popular game is in reality a pathetic 

There are other funeral gsmies among our children, 
as, for example, the witle!y-sprea<l “ Green Gravel." 

Round Cambridge the village children join hands, 
form a ring, and walk round, singing^ — 

grav'd* j’uur grass ia 60 griwn:^ 

'J’hc: fftircst ^ting dani^^l Umt uver wzt^ seen. 

- - Your true love h dtind, 

He sentls you a letter fo ttim round your hutiiL'^ 

On nientioniiig one of the players by her Christian 
and sunianie, tlie girl turns right round, so that she 
now faci;s outwards. On the repetition of the verse 
the girl next to her Is mentioned, and so on, in 
rt^ular order, until all the girls face outwaitlx, when 
the game is finished 
An Irish version runs* :— 

“ gnivelp grocn gravul, the gnss |6 bo gitwtip 

The pretEiest d^inise] ttial was seen ; 

I washed her with new milk h.ik1 drem-d her in jnlfcp 
And 1 wwt^ down her nanie wJtli a brass pun and ink. 

Duar —j dear —^ yout true love is deudp 

And I sund you a Ectter to turn round your head” 

A Belfast version has for the middle lines— 

'MVe washed licri wc driud her, wu rolled her in silk, 

And ifo wrote down her iiaixiu with a glass pen and inlt" 

* Cura M, PArTiiKSo?i, Pj^ Affi/. Fuld CM 1893-94. p 51* 
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As tn <'1.11 lIic ‘rhymes of these singinjr gnmcs there 
are vamtbm to the words, but m this case the 
vonaiitssirc iisiianyor hiii very minor Imporiatice. The 
writing of the name with u pen and ink is doubtless 
quite a modern addition : it is usually *'a gold |K:n." 

In some cases the rhyme is miKeil up with fmg* 
meats of courting games. Mrs. Gomme says : ‘' The 
Hilditinnal ceremony of marriage In four of the games 
is dearly an interj^Nation, which may have arisen 
from the custom of jjliiying love and marriage games 
at funerals and during the watching of the corpse, or 
may be a mere transition to the more pleasant task 
of love-making as the basis of a game. . , 'J’bc decay 
that has set in is apparent by the evident attempt to 
alter fmm “ green gravel " to '* green grover" and 
" yellow gravel.” and to inirorluce pen and black ink. 
Tht: addition of incongnious elentents from other 
gjimes is a freqiic;ni occurrence in modern games, and 
is the natural result of {lecadetice in the original form 
of the gtinic. Altogether this gEUuc-rliymc affords 
a very good e.xample of the condition of traditional 
games among the present generation of children." 
'i'hosc who would like to make acquaintance with 
the airs to which the words are sting, or who are 
interested in the various mcxliflcations, or who wish 
to study Mrs. Gomme’s analysis of the game, are 
referred to the original monograph, from which I 
have so freely borrotrctl. 
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Mrs. GonifnC' out that grtcn gravel and 

grocn grass indicHtc ihc locality of th<i scene, 
*' Green,” as applied to gravel, probably means 
frc-shly-disturbed soil, just as a green grave meotis 
a iVcshly-niade grave. The tenant of the new grave 
is tile well-loved lady of a disconsolate lover. 

The washing and dressing of the corpse, and 
putting an inscription on the place where it is laid, 
are indicated liy the ihird and fourth lintat The 
widely-spread Incidents of washing a corpse in milk 
and dressing it In silk occur in the ballad of *' Hurd 
Ellen"*:— 

" Tats up, t#k up inr bonny youn^ scjn, 

Gar wash him wi’ the milk; 

Tat up, tak up my Tair lady, 

Gjut row ht!r in the silk.'’ 

The final couplet of "Green Gravel” is a funeral 
dirge, a singing to the dead. In some versions a 
touching wail is added 

*'Oht mother! oh, mofchiTl do you Lhuilc IL tfuu'?" 
chiy ( oh, yus, cbiMT' 
what shall I do?^ 

The possilnlity of communion with the dead, which 
is indicated by the line, " He sent you a letter to turn 
rr>und your head,” is not inconsistent with primitive 
thotighL To these simple sonls the spirits of the 
dead arc very' real bciitgsi and as Goinme has 


* jAMIESoa,/MUtr, p. 11$. 
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[Jemoiifiirntaf ifT his FJkuology in Folk-iorc^ wc have 
lw<i stmta of heJk'f in this coTintry; the lower* pre- 
Aryan, belief, which is similar in its general characters 
to that which is of almost universal occurrence, is 
based on the idea that the spirits of the dead arc 
inijiiical to the living. Associated with this are 
numerous customs, such as the curious practice in 
Scotland of turning upside dow'n all the chairs in the 
room from which the corpse has jusi been taken ;* 
or in England of unhinging the gale and placing it 
across die eiumnce, anti of carrjnng the corpse to 
Uh: grave by a roundabout way.t There is also the 
practice in Jscotland of keeping up a dance all night 
after a funeral^ which by the analogous practice 
among the Nagas, a non-Aryan tribe of Southern 
India, must be attributed to the desire to get rid of 
the spirit of the dcce;ised,§ fn the west of Kerry, 
in Irelaiul, a bro^td line is whiiewiislicd round the 
windows and door of a house in which there has 
been a tleath, so that the spirit may not return. 

The later stratum is the Arj'an worsliip of deceased 
ancestors, and this cult of the de.ad based on the 
love of (.lead kindred, is fouiid generally prevalent 
over the countr>^ whereas the above mentioned cult, 

* F^it'ion R€€&rd^ li., p. 114, 
i VRAif m, m Jl/i/A /wja, p. 73. 

t Napirr,. i>/ 0/ p. j 

iilf p. aSr^ PococKt's Tmr SfidArndt i7fk^ p. -fiS. 
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which Ls Ih-ifcd on the fear of dead kindred, is found 
only in isfilnted patches of the country,* In the 
preiicnt instance the relations between tlic dead aitd 
the living are of a friendly nature, but in the Iasi 
game we noticed that in several versions the ghost" 
of the deceased Jenny chased the friglitentrd mourners. 
In conhrniation of this being a represen La tion of 
an old funera] ceremony, it may be pointed out that 
the action of turning backwards during the singing 
of the dij^e Is also represented in the curious funeral 
ceremony called '* Dish-n-ioof,” W'hich Is thus de¬ 
scribed by Henderson: “All the attendants going 
out of the room, return into It Ijackwiinls, repeating 
this rhyme of ‘saining.*"* 

I cannot now enter into a discussion of this 
ceremony and the chant In question; suffice It to 
say Lhat “ Dish-a-Ioof" k also found in chlldreii's 
games. 

In several versions of these funeral games, love- 
making is added, and It is difficult to determine 
whether this is a degeiieraie feature which has 
crefit into the game, for we often find a mixture 
taking (slacc in these games, or whether It was an 
original element that has been sporadically retained. 

Festivity at a fiiiu;ril may seeni out of place to 
us, but one must rememljtr that different men have 

* li.L. GOUME, »» FitU^hnv, Jfc iij, 

t I'a/jt-lerf 9f tkt Nivlktm p‘ 51 
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difit.rent ninimcrKi itiid what Jiifiy appear incfniyTiJous 
It* some people jtasses Liinotfctd among others. 

The mixture that apj>i.^irs in some of the singing 
gtimes of children of mourning and courting, of deaili 
and marriage, of solemnity and frivolity, is not due to 
lack of sensibility on the part of the children ; it is nq 
sign of a natural depravity, but it is probably in many 
Citses merely a survival. Ciiildren must iihiy the oid 
games and repeat tile old rfiymes, and they do so ns 
fcnthfully as they can. Conscious depttrture from 
custom is often regarded as a kind of moral dditj- 
tjuency, it js, in fact, a species of Sficrilege. TJiis 
conservatism of children and of the folk is the sheet- 
anchor of folk-lore. 

We have only to cross the Irish Se^i to find that the 
hnghsh children am not singular in this association of 
ciimedy with tragctly. 

Crokcr* says;— 

The ivakc of corpse is a scene of merriment milier 
llian of mourning. ... In the evening a generaj asscmblv of 
the ncight>c*urs takes jdacc, ivJien they are entertained with 
ivhfske^r toLiaccD, and imufn On these occasiuns songs are 
sung and stories related, while the younger part of the 
company beguile tlic time with various fpimoi and sports, 
such as blind man's bo/T or hunt the slipper. Dancing, rtr 
rather mnning in a ring round an iiidividu.'d, wlio performs 
various evolutions, is also a common amusement; anti fimr 

* T. CaorJ ON Ckoker, Fatankn in thr Settfh of /reitatiL iSaj. 
p, i7(X 
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or five men will sometimes, for the diversioti of the 

\\iny, Slacken iheir kices nnei go through a regular serieti of 
gc^^lures ivith hitick^p noL uijlike Lhu:^' uf Llit Mugh'-Hh inorria 
dancers. Amongst the games ployeil at wakes are two which 
I fnve never oh&ervcd out of Ireland, and from ilicfr being so 
mil versa! with ihe peasanLry, tJiey arc probably of cansidcr- 
able antlcjuity* One of these is called 'The Walls of Tiro}v’ 
and the other "Short Castle.'" 

The fomier gRine is a very old English gnrnt% 
vvhiirh IS gencraliy known ;is ‘"Nine Mornsi''* 

I^ndy Wikle f gives a sortiewlnit similar nceoont of 
“Wake Games/* She refers to ^'Sluifhe the Brogue*" 
("" Hunt the Slipper"), " The Horse Fair/' and ** The 
Mock Marriage/" Lady Wilde says that nothing 
iirevercnt is meantp for ii is considered that whatever 
kcx^ps up the ^spirits at a wake U aJlrnvable, and harm- 
le.sii ill the sight of GotL In towns the fun often de- 
genemtes into liccjice and drinkingp and many games 
have been therefore forbidden by the priesthood^ 
particuLirly the tine oaJted " The Mock Marriage/' 
which ofien gave occasion for much scandal Hnd 
tumult and fighting amongst I he young men ; whereas^ 
m the country wake, it would be deemed a disgrace 
for a man to create a disturbance or even to bsc his 
temper, and the w^omen and young girls w'cre treated 
whh the utmost respect. 

* A- U, Co^EMif Tradt/iPniri G^^meSj pk 414 i ibc tlisi^nm mt p, 418 ii 
the Mtiic 0^ ihsii given by Cn^kcr on p. l?J. 

t Amrfrt/ CtffTTt CAiirms^ f*rrd a/ Ji^ l ^9' 
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"WfiliC ccrtimnnicis ,ire still held fn ihe Irish cftbrns, ivhere 
the men rirink anti smoke, and (oJJ aiick'iit stories, though 
the liighli' (IniiiiEitJc {James of funner times have almost 
entitely died out. ‘for/as Uie j,»easant hai'i'iitur adricri, when 
coiiduHinjj his Account of the scenes In.- had witnessed in liLs 
youliip ^ there is no tnirth oi* ian^jhter to be licurtl any 
more in the country, the spirit has gone from our fienplc, and 
alJ the old fun is frozen, and the music is dumb in poor 
Ireland now.’" 

We know that in the prehistoric times in Ii^Luid 
famous intcr-trihal games were held near some of 
the great tumuli of departed heroes or kings, similar 
to the funeral games of Patrocliis that i roiner has im¬ 
mortalised. 

It is a fiuestion for future research whether some of 
our games may not have bad thk origin and have 
stibscgtiently been divorced from the fuuenti festival. 

If this can be shown to have been tin; case, then it ia 
probfible chat certain of these games will be fouinl to 
hai'c had a m.igical or a syiiiljr^lic significance which 
is at present entirely unsusjxreted. 

One version of'* Jinny Jo ends with— 

Poot jinny Jo is dend And gone, dcAd and gone, dmd and gonCp 
Poor Jinny Jo i* dead And gone, all tha day long. 

Wc'vc (.-omc to wafce Jinny Jov Jinny Jn, Jinny Jo; 

WeVe oorno to wake Jinny Jo, all the day long. 

Jinny Jo lias candJun round her litiad," &t * 

♦ "Tlie Wares of AutalycTis^* /W/ Ma// Jiuj, i8ih, 1597, 

{i. ta 
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The w^ke and randJes are probiibly an Irish 
innovation; ai dl events, an oM Irish niirKv reincni- 
hcTcd only ilic following rnijririent of “ Jenny Jo " 

“Jenny jo’s dtud and gono, dead and gone^ dead ami gone. 
Jenny jo's dead and gone. al] ihc tiny Jong. 

Pipes and tobacco fur Jenny jo^ Jetiuy jo, Jenny jo^ 

Pi|»cs and tobacco fur Jenny jo^ all titc day Jong. 

Miss M. Hayden, who gave me this and sevcml 
other Irish games, writes; “The 'jtipes and tobacco' 
seem rather odtL '^ 

Tile re arc two explanations; the obvious one is 
that the tobacco is for the wake. Wc have seen that 
Crokcr refers to this custom, aiici Lady Wilde says: 

Tliere is always a plateful of tobacco and another 
of snulT placed on a table by the side of the corpse^ 
and each man as he enters is expected to fill his pipe 
and pray in silence for a ft;w moments.” * 

The rhyme says that tin: pipes and tobacco are for 
Jenny jo, liiat is, for the deceased person. Last year 
my friend Mr. R, Welch, the weJI-tnown Jandacaiie 
photographer of Belfast, took some photographs of 
an old graveyard at Salruck, Little Killary’, West 
Galway, on some graves of which were dcjxisitcd 
a large number of pipes, some quite new ami still 
with the slmvings with which they were packed in 
the bowl, others liJIed with tobacco^ Were these 
oflerings to the spirits of the deceased? An Irish 

♦ /-t., p. ry4. 
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journal indi^rnajitly denied iliai ihis occurred, and 
accused Mr. W^elch of inmsolf puttinfj che pipes 
there in oi Jcr i«> ponhice a photograph that would 
appeal to ihe English tourist Mr. Welch, Iniwov'er, 
was vindicated, and w'c may charitably a-ssume that 
the writer was ignorant that this custom was fairly 
csommon in Mayo and Nortlt Galway, f mention 
this circumstance, a.s facts which appear to tell 
against the intelligence of a sensitive people may be 
publicly denied, though they occur all the same. 

The distrilmtion of tobacco and pipes is stated to 
be an act of hospitality to those who attend the 
funenti on the part of the deceased's relatives, W'ho 
coultl not entertain such a large number in an 
onJinary w-ay at home. The idea current among the 
people who smoke the pipes in the graveyard at 
tile fiincrTii is, that It Is unlucky to take them away. 
Why unlucky, if not the survival of a custom older 
than pipes In Ireland? 

The custom of leaving some of the belongings of 
the deceased person, or of placing offerings, sometimes 
of food only, at the grave, is so witieiy spread among 
backward peoples that it is superfluous to multiply 
examples; I will give merely a single instance that 
came under my own observation at Cape V'ork in 
North Queensland, On the grave of a native was 
the stretcher that had carried him to his last rcstitig 
place, at the head ami foot of the grave were two 
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posL*;, Oil to ilvd top of the: Jatter was tiwi a iumtl- 
kerchiof, and oii lo the tup of the former a second 
haiidkerclifef and the pipe of the deceased, and close 
b>^ was his tin ‘-billy.- U was very pathetic to see 
the bflongin.ijs of the poor man put by his side ready 
for the use of his spirit, or perhaps it was the spirits 
ol the objects which were for tlic use of the spirit of 
the man. 

And now I must close—not because I have ck - 
hausted the subject—indeed, f have touched on only 
a few of the problems that the toy.s nnd ganniis of 
children suggesi-but bectmse 1 have come to an end 
of my space. VVe are now discovering the ffict that 
if only we have the understanding, we can learn much 
of the past history of man from a study of pur 
chikiren. Two thousand years ago. as in our own 
days, might be seen "children sitting in the market 
places, which call unto iheir fellows, and siiy—'We 
piped unto you, and ye did not rlance; wc wailed, 
and ye did not mourn."’ This lament might well 
have been made to their elders—but at Jiust we arc 
beginning heed their piping and their witilmg. 
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PRACTICAL SUCGESTlOm POP CONDUCTLyG 
ETflNOGRAP/IICAL IA^VESTIGATJONS 
IJV 71/E BRITISH ISLANnS. 

A n Influentlaj committee was appointed by the 
liriti-sh Association in 1S93 to conduct an Eti[- 

NOORAPHtCAL SuRVEY OY THE UNITED KINGDOM ;- — 

-COPV OF FIRST CIRCULAR 

Sir,—T he above-named Committee^ in puriinance of iho 
object for \vhich they have been dele^jatcd by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, the Folk-^lopc Society, the Diatcct 
Society, and Llie AiithrupolD^ical Jn^ititijtep and apEXiInted 
by the Britifh A.^sociatfon, propose to record for certam 
typical villages and the neighbounzig diiitricts^ — 

''(j) Physical t^'pes of Uic fnhnbitanbc 

(3) Ciimerit tmdrtions and bellcR 
f;^) Feculiaritscs of dialect 

(4) Monuments and Other remains of ancient Culture; 
and 

(5) Historical evidence as tn the continuity' of rate. 

"As a first step llie Committee desire to form a Ji.st 
of such villages m the United Kinjjdom os appear es|x:eially 
to deserve ethnographic study^ out of which a selection 
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ttiigKl aftprwartJs he marie for Uic; survey, i’lic; vilLiges 
tir flistricts siiiUblu for enuy on iJie list arc such swcoitt^m 
not Jess Ulan a fiinidrcd adults, tlie far^te majority of whose 
forefathers have lived them so far bach as can he traced, and 
of whom the desimd physical measurements, aith photo- 
graphs, might be obtaiiietl 

It is believed by the: Committee tliAt such vfJJii|T]fis may 
exist in the districls with whtch you arc anjiminted, and 
35 you arc cmmcntly capable of afrordiTig help In this 
ptcluninary' search^ we have to rcqiisLst that yMi will do so hy 
kindly fumbhitJg the narne^ of any that may ticcur to you, 
with a brief account of their ^veral chiiractcristEcs, niOiition- 
fng at llie same time the addresses of such of their residents 
SIS would be likely to supjiort the Committa; in piir$tiiiii| 
their inquiry- 

" Ihcy would also bo glad to be favnuned wjth the names 
ot any |iersorss known lo you in nther districts lo whom this 
circular IcLicr might with propriety be addreaserj/' 

In Jnnuarjs 1394^ another drcular was issued from 
which the foJIow'jng Is extracted r— 

"They are sure yau will cxaise their urging what may at 
first sight ttpjjcar to be trivial details^ t>tJt which are in reality 
of great practical importance to those who have to arrange 
and consult a large collection of communicationH from 
difTerent jHirsons, These are. that the communications 
should all be HTJtten on foolscap pajKT^ and that the 
writing- should be on one side only of the pi^ge, and should 
never run so near the margin as to be an obstucje to fatiire 
binding* 

" rhe Committet: are satisfied that the value of Uie re rum*! 
will he much reduced if they do not give information under 
all the several heads. If it sJiuuid hap|Kin^ therefore, limt 
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your own jiursuil^ or ittc<ifis <*f iKli^rUrtiiti^R Ho not ciisIjIc 
you to filf U|> tlitr ivliuli: of tile forms dc:>)Vod» lluy iriuild 
take it as a particular Hii'oeir if you coititl hiilticc frienfls 
to supply the missiuif Hetiiils, ami thus to reutier the 
information cxunplutc. 

"The CommittPC, in addressing 3011 infliviilually', wish 
to disolium any idea of interfering willi the action of local ^ 
socictieSj from many of which, on the contrary, they have 
reason to expect ^'ery valuable assistance, ff it should suit 
your coil run ietite to present to your Jocid society an even 
fuller account of your observations than may be necessary 
to comply’ with the nerjuirmnents of tliis Comniittee, such a 
coiioio would be highly desirahli:, and it is hoj,icd that the 
local societies will, on the other hand, give to llie observers 
in their Several districts all the cncoiimgement and moral 
assistance tlial may be found practicable. 

“All communications should be addressed to *TUH 
SEChETARV Ol’ THE ETIINOPKAPHH: StHsVEV, flritish 
Aasociation, Ihtritngtnn House, Loudon, VV.'” 

The work dour by this ConimfUue will be found 
in the Keporis of the Assockttion, IjuI tw yet no 
systcJiutiie survey of the HrhLsh JsbncTs lias lK.'cn 
attempted. The Kth nograph leal Survey of Ireland 
has been mideruikcn by a nubliti coiiunittee, which 
is supportetl by the Royal Irish Actutemy, and four 
coiiipnihensivc reports* have been published I'y that 

* ♦'The Eihnography cf ibe Aran hliftds, Counry Galway " by Prof 
A. C. Kannox and Dr. C. R, Baowxp, Ptvr. Ms A A^mf. (3rd 

wr.}, ii., 18931 ppi 7*8-830, pia^ Miii.-aaiT,; '♦The F,c1iTi<*('raphy of Iniih- 
boftn and Inishsliarle, County Galway,'* by Or. C, R. Orowkb, At., iti., 
1E94, pp. aiy-i/o. pis* viii,, U. i "TJio Ethnography of the MuHel, Inislitcea 
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body. These reports are drawn up on the following 
lines;— 

I. Physiography of ike district investigated. 11 ■ An¬ 
thropography. — I. Methods; 2. Physical characters 
with lists of measurements; 3. Vital Statistics (gene- 
, ral and economic), (a) Population, (n) Acreage and 
Rental, (c) Language and Education, (d) Health; 
4. Psychology: 5. P'olk names. III. Sociology .— 
r. Occupations; 2. Family Life and Customs ; 3. 
Food; 4. Clothing; 5. Dwellings; 6. Transport 
IV. Folk-lore. — I. Customs and Beliefs; a. Legends 
and Traditions; 3. Leech craft. V. Archieology. — 
I. Survivals. 2. Antiquities. VI, History. VII. 
Ethnology. VIII. Bibliography. 

It will be evident that this is a somewhat ambitious 
programme, and although in many instances the in¬ 
formation given on a particular subject is meagre, 
owing to the very limited time available for work in 
tile field, it was considered best to keep to the general 
scheme in order to emphasize the fact that in all in¬ 
vestigations of this kind the widest possible outlook 
must be maintained. 

Islands and Portacloy, County Mayo,” by Dr, C. R. Browne, /.o, lit., 
189s. PP' 587-649, pis. xv.-xvit. ; “The Ethnography of Ballycroy, 
County Mayo,” by Dr. C. R. BROWNE, /.c., iv., 1897, pp. 74-111, pis. 
iiL, iv,; "The Ethnography of Ciare Island and Inishturk, County 
Mayo,” by Dr. C. R. Browne, /.r., iv.. 1898. 
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L-lNSTRUCrrON!? FOR MAKING CKRTAJN 
SOMATOLOOICAL OBSERVATIONSh 

T. //afr 

I have rt3ready (pp. 30-34) given an HCcounE of Dr, 
Deddoe*s niccliixf^ of mcortling the colours of the hair 
and eyes j h only remains to add a few practical hints 
which I hIho cull from TAe cf Brtfain, p. 4:— 

^When unable to deetde in which of tuo columns 
tx or Li) an ladividtial ought to bu Inscribudr 1 divide him 
tKitwceii tile two, by ii SDlumonian judgment^ and set doivn 
ur Sj in each of them. 

" Whcii engaged in this ivork, I set down In his prijper place 
On my card of Ob^sCrvaLion every person (ivith the exceptions 
to be sun 1 Lioned presenHy) whom t rnect^ or ivho passtzs me 
within a short dlstancCp say from one to throe yards, u 
ode 1 take no note of persons who apparently belong to the 
upper classes, as ihej^e am inr>rc migratory ancl more often 
ii]i?:ed In b|ofw[. I neglect those whom 1 sup|}Ose to be 
under age^fxing Uie point roughly at i 3 nr 20 for menj. 
17 or iS for u'omcii—as well a.s all those ivhose hair has 
begun to grizsfle^ Thus f get a {akiy unifonii ncaterial fo 
work upOHj though doubtless the hair of mouc ^icople cfoes 
darken considerably between 2D and 4c or 5a In order lo 
preserve perfect fairness, I always examine frrst, out of any 
group of peisons, the one who !k nearest, rather than the 
one to whom my attention b most drawn, teilain colours 
of the hair, such as red, ccrUiin shades of the cyc^ stich as 
light grey, can lie discenicH at a very considerable disUtice; 
but 1 takic no note of anyone who docjt not :ip[>roach me .so 
nciU^ly that I can rccogni^'e the more obscure colours. Jdiich 
allowance needs to be made for die varying elTeeUi of light 
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EJirect sunlight is better .^voifiecl when puii.sib]e; T nlivayjj 
choose the shaJy side of a street on a sunny day* Consiflcr- 
able rlifliculties are created by the fruiks lif ritsluon. I once 
visited Frie5l.iiid, in order to study the physical ty|jc of tliat 
rcgiuih Cujicejve my disappofntnient when I Found rnyKelf 
sunrmnded by Comely clamKcts and buxOni matrons, not one 
of whfJTTi suffered a single yellow h;iJr to stray beyond her lace 
cap or sUver-gilt hcjid-ptate. When [ began to work iu 
England dark hair was in fashion among tyomen ; and Ught 
and neddish hues were dulled w'tLh gruasy unguents* Jn later 
years faif Jiaif has been more m VTtgue ; and golden shadei?, 
sometiini:s unknown IC nature, arc produced by art- Among 
menp an the other haric^ tliu close Cropping of the head, 
borrowed from the French^ makes comparisons difTicuJb 
ForliinalLly, most vagaries of this kind arc little prcvaltmt in 
the cSas&es among whom I seek rny materfak 

“ \t may be objected th:cL there is? no security that many of 
tlie persons observ^ed may not be aliens to the place or iscigh- 
btjurhood wherein they are encountered. Certainly ; Ehcrc ifi 
no suds security. But if n suffickut number of observ^itions 
be $ecured> and the upper and other nutoriousb^ migratory 
classes (who arc mostly easy of recognition) be excluded, 
the probability h immense that the great m^^jority of the 
remainder hav^ been bum wilhJn a moderate radius of the 
euntre of observation; and the majority will determine 
the positiun of Uie coinmunUy in my chromatic scale,** 

Ptrsonnlly I am rather inclined to think it would 
be a good plan, wlien iimrking the niger" column, 
to make a slightly different mark for chose cases in 
which the hair is known to bi; absojutdy black, 
when it shows black under all conditions of light and 
wlien quite t:Jry. 
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Many opportunities present themselves for collect¬ 
ing these statistics, such as market-clays, village flower 
shows, local festivals and sports, the “ hinds’ hirings ” 
of Northumberland, i.e., those days when the farm 
labourers of both sexes come into the towns to hire out 
themselves for the following year. When groups are 
being photographed, or individuals measured, a small 
crowd generally collects, and one of the party can be 
told off to unobtrusively make notes of the colours of 
the eyes and hair of onlookers. 

The markings on the cards should always consist of 
short, firm strokes (dots are less satisfactory); it is 
best never to put numbers. Each group of cards 
should be kept in labelled envelopes. A little method 
and system is a great saving of time' in the end, and 
the results are more likely to be trustworthy if system 
is made into habit. 

The following table is an example of one way in 
which the results can be tabulated; a similar table 
should be made for Females, Boys and Girls. These 
can be combined in various ways afterwards. 
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ADULTS.—MALES* 


Hair. 


Ey^s. 


Totals. 

Percentage 

of 

Light. 

Medium. 

Dark. 


Hair Colours, 

Red a . . 

4 

I 

_ 

5 

373 

Fair . 

S 


— 

s 

5-97 

Rrown 

So 

3 

2 

8 S 

63*43 

Dark 

27 

6 

1 

34 

25*37 

Black • . » 1 

—■ 

I i 

I 

2 


Totals * 

119 

11 

4 

^34 

100*00 

Percentage of Eye 
Colours 

88-So 

8*21 

*•99 

100*00 



Index of Nigrescence, iS's;. 


It is occasionally a matter of local belief—or it may 
come out in the observations—that the inhabitants of 
one village, or of an island, are lighter or darker, as 
the case may be, or vary in some other way from 
the neighbouring locality. All such supposed or real 
variations should be worked out on special tables. It 
is well not to use the recording cards for more than 
one occasion or for more than one village. 

2 . Anthropometry for British Ethnography, 

I have kept the instructions for collecting the hair 
and eye colours distinct from the other ethnographical 

* A. C. Haddcjn and C. R. Browne, "The Eihnogiaphy of the Aran 
Islands. County Galway” {PrKttdings Rofal IrilA [3], u., iSgj, 

P* 783). 
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d;iia. ris these can so readily be made anywhere by 
anybody, whereas the following data, for the most 
pai% require the employmeni of mstrumenls and a 
little preparatory training. 

The schedule on pp. 444, 445 is that drawn up by 
the Ethnographical Survey Com nut tee of the British 
Association, Copies of this, for field observation, enn 
be obtained from the ScereLiry of ihii Coiiiiniltec, 
E. S, Hartland, Esri-, Higiigarth, Gloucester, 


” Dirrctimis fi>]r 

“ litstTVliiicnt requinxi for lIiujh: mcid'issjrenicnts ; —The 
* Traveller's Anthrfjpnmeter/ manitfacturcd by Astciii & 
Maiidcr, 6 i. Old Compton Street, Luiidon. W.C.; pnee, 
3 '^‘ complete; without ^-rnL-lrt stL-i:! tApe nnci 

box foolpjci;!:, ^2 JOr. With thh mstrumont all the inetuun.'- 
meuB can be takeit. !ii n jxirmanent Jabor+ntory ft wHl be found 
convenient tu have a fi vexl griiduated standard for measuring 
the height, 01: a scale affixed to a waif For field uork a 
tape measure may be tcmporanly ^uspenderl to a rigid 
vertical support, iviih Eliq ^ero just Louching thu ground 
Of floor, A 2 -metire Ta|je^ a pair cjf folding calilpers, a 
folding square^ alt nf which are giaduated in millimetres, 
and a small set-square can be obtained from Aston & 
Mander for £t tir. j with this equipment all die 

necessary mea-^uremcnts can be Uken, 

The subject should stand |X!rfcctly 
upright, with his back to the stimdanrl or fixed lajiCp ami 
his eyes diiccted horizontally fonvards- Care should be 
taken that the standard or Slr^J|X^^t for the tape is vcCtfCik 
The stature may be measured by placing Uie person with 
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hiw h-Adk against a wdl to which a metni scale lia.^ been 
affixed. The height is determined by placing a carpetitor's 
square or a large set-sqnare again at the support in such 
a I nan Her that the lo wer edge is at right angles to the scale; 
the square ahoukl be placed well above the hcari^ and then 
brought down till its loAveir edge feels the resbtance of 
the top of the head. The ohserver should be careful that 
the height is taken in the middle line of the lieafL IT the 
subject should object tu take oT his bocits, measure the 
thickness of the hoot-heek and deduct it froin statnre 
mdicated In boots. 

Fur tills the subject should be seated on 
a low stool or benchj having behind it a graduated rod 
ur tape with Its zero level with the scat; he shuuld sit 
jicrfectty erects with his back well in against the acnlti Tlicn 
proceed as In incasunng the height standing- The square 
sihuuld be employed here aho if the tape against a wall 
ts user!. 

&/ CtiUittiffL —Alcasured with calli^xirs fruni cJie 
most prominent part of the projection between the eyebrows 
(glabella) EO the most distant point at the back of the head 
in the rmdd/^ /tm. Care shoulfl be taken lo keep the end 
of the callipers iiteady on the glabeba by holding it there 
Avitli the fingers, while the oilier extremity' is searching for 
the maxliauni projection of the head bdiizid. 

*^Bre^ddi a/ Cra/zm;;/,—The maximum breadth ijf head, 
whidi is usually ab<iut the level of the of the cars, is 
measured at right angles to the knglk Ciire must be taken 
to hold the instrument so that both it^ points aro cKactly 
on the same horizontal Icvch 

Hiis is nieajiured from the slight furrow 
which marks the root of the nose, and which ts abfiput die 
level of a line drawn from Uie cenire of the pupil of one 


. . .. Ahm c/O^j^rPir .. 
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Iti Qfl^nal 5chcilul« li>c figiiiea <d Llie oases arc Inserted Kcre—these nre t-S of Fig« ^ p, 91. 
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eye to th.tt of the other, to the wndcr part of the diiij. 
tihould there be Vwa furrow.^ U3 Js ortc!ii tlur nR^'i.sure 

from lictu'cei) them.* 

/■>rtv Lfft^/A .—Frotn irtioL of iioae ttj the [riter\^iiJ 
betiveen the two central front teeth at rhefr roots. 

Maximum breadth of face Ixjuveen tlic 
bony projectioii!i in front of the eara. 

*^/HJVr-i 5 vy//fir Width between the Internal angles 

of the eyes* While Uiis 13 being measured the subject should 
shut luA eyc£L 

" —Breadth of free at the outer surface of 

the angles of the /imffr j'aw below Bie esir^^ 

—From the furrow at root of nose to the 
angle between the nose and the upper lip in the middle 

Jine.^ 

^ —MeaFinred hnrtTontally across the 

nostrils at the "widest part, but without compressing the 
nostrik 

—The head .should be so held that the 
eyes look straight forward to a point at the same level as 
them selves, rV., the plane of vision should be exaetly 
IioriKonLaL The md of the Anthrnpometer should 
held vertically In front of the face of the subject, and 
the upper sLniight arm .should be exterideil a.s far as possible 
and placed along the middle hnc of the head; the shorter 
lower arm shuuld be puslied up Id Lhc luw'er surface of 
the chin* \’i^hen measured with the square the depending 
bar must be held vertically in front of the face (widi the 
assistance of the spirit-Im'cl or pliimh-line)^ and the small 
sct-sqxiarc passed up this arm from below^ in such a mnniier 
that its IterLiuiita] up^}cr edge will eume into contact with the 

* Apcciil inatmcliens for taking nasal me^urefncnts, pfL 457, 
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lower contour of the chm. Tlie dinstance lM:^twccn the lower 
udyc of Uie horkuiitid kir of tlit: s^iunre and the upper edge 
the Act-Hquare can be mad uHT^ acid LllLl will be Llic 
ma^fimum height of the head. 

</ head being held in precisely the 

same iniiiuicr as in measuring tile height of the headp the 
instnimcnl is rnt.ilficl In the left side cjf thti hejitlp its ujijier 
bar still resting on the crown and the recording arm (or 
tlie se L-square) is poiiued to the centre of the line of attaclv 
ment of the small projeEting cartilage in front of the 
car-holcp” 

It is essential that these ntles should be strictly 
followed ill larder to secure accuracy. All measurements 
must be m^de m millimetres, [f j^osidblc, die saiibjcct'a 
weight should be obtained, and recortled in the place set 
apart fur remarks. The observ er h recommended to procure 
* Notes and Queries on Anthrtipfj-lag>%" 2nd editioti, from the 
Antliropological Instilutej 3^ Hanover Squarey D>ndon^ W. 
Net price, Jj. 6d. 

I Jif^ vc prill ted the f^hcdule^ verbatim, with the 
exception of the aiklitiriii of the line rehiting to the 
length of time the subject's muthe/it [leojile hnve 
resided in that particular districL 

The vagueness of the question, •* What district 
do your father's {or mother’s) people come from?’' 
is lx:ttcr for Our purpose thaiv any more precise 
question would be, as it gives us just the information 
vve rcciuirti. For example;, if with specious exaetitude 
we asked a subject where iie was born, and he replied 
** Cambridge," then where* his (l^irents were borjij it 
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iKFght tx? " CambricIgv " for both ; whereas his f(raiid- 
jjiircnts, uo Ijotli sides, might htivo been North-coumry 
folk, and their forbears for many generations back. 
Now mere residence In Cambridge for two generations 
would not alter a North uni berhii id and nnrham 
ancestry, providetl, as we asstime in this case, that 
no kjcal interiniatuix* bafl taken place, People usually 
know, in a general son of way, where their "people" 
lived some generations ago, and our apparently vague 
question gets directly at this informatioii. 

The "surname of your father” is generally a 
supcrJTuous quesu'on, hut owing to some local pecu¬ 
liarities of naming people it is as wdl to retain it, 

TJie schedule is printed on ps|>er of foolseaji size, 
with the observations on one side and the directions 
on the other. These are cumbersome In the field, 
and as field-work should be undertaken only by those 
who have already had some experience, or, at all 
events, by those "who have mastered the technique, 
there is no need to issue liic instructions on each 
shcerL I would therefore suggest that cards be eni- 
plijywl about 6 inches in length and 4 inches in 
breadth, which might be printed as follows:— 
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m. 


D^, . 


\Mhi% „ 






OttBpaSkutf 


Ifirtliiilm^ 


Air, „ 


WHjir dFt^^>cc 4II0 

CW14 ffVi« I 


WhMt dfvtiki dll ytmr Alatfaif'i 
rnpcw Wtoi fruvJ 


Skta^PffW, tCimkijr^ DmA I fieHiltilh ■ ■ 


^ t StTiiJah^ Wftvy, Ctirfsf* 


/ WurjrSreyj Cp«i» ItiLAt: hfUfWji 

*^1 IJ*h(| Mc^l - ' 


Itun: 


Nunw - H? 4 Lmn; Shw 4 , HiwiJ .. 

1 LMrsp-*^wwwj| _(i} bKftfppi^iqiigia, ptnjHEnnili 


Km i ^^ .. 

t Lol>^—f il C'tJ 


Foft. 




Nam— lABgt\ . . 


ifFT^mjF|1ii_ 


Fnp&k, 


ff«4|x|^LtT1^br d. 




ZinElilp .. 



jppH- r* 


rmi 




Atvkulu' 

radLi^ 


Airfrddimik 


Hiishf 

UfLIVdlAAi . . 


If ml, 


Nx.ial, 


ftftv-'imlir 

Ifrcadik. 


BifoqUl 

fW^njlL 


uttiflK, 


F 4 ]iK 4 Pn, .. 


AiwUr, 




^|uU, 


Ctjrfv^ tuliexp ,, 


TvUl Fi*daJ tndkE, 

' 

£«^Eib^-|fFFc>ir IrwliKp,^. 


Upper Fmil |b(|>¥, ,, 


Krendili—Hdititt findc^ 


Nwl fltdljE, 
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Similar sfluiikiles to thenc, tuit Mith tfn..' addition 
of somo (ihyBicitl tests and wlilj snini.; minor akera- 
lioiia, are tn use In the Anthropological Luboraioiy 
of the Cambridge PliJlt'isopliical Society, and in that 
of Trinity College, Di)bhii, 

In Cambrifige the head height from the level of 
the oar-hole is alone taken; for Hold-work it is 
advisable, if possible, to take the total height of the 
head as detailed in the sioheflule. 

Htad M^asurirnsnis ,—The height of the cranium 
is the same 51 s the altitudinal auricular radius of the 
card used in Irehintl, I he schedule explains hoiv this 
may be obtaliieil by projection, as it is turmetl: but 
hi Ireland wo tise a niodlficatton of Rusk's cranlomeier 
that was inirtKluced by Professor Cunningham,* by 
momia of which we take the radii from the level 
of t!ie oar-liolfs to the greatest vortical height of 
tilt! hoatl. to the nasion, and to the insertion of the 
iipiH-T front teeth in the gums (alveolus). This hi' 
strunient is very convonfent to use. and gives accurate 
measurements; it is miitle so as to take to pieces, and 
is therefore r|iJEte portable, A further advanitige Is 
that analogous measurements can Ije made on skulls 
—the cllBadvantage Is the di-BJike some people have 
to im>'thmg being Inserted in their ears. An extended 
experience in Ireland shows that very few refuse 

* C R, Browne, “Some iww Aniliroponictncal lastnunenif,” Proi* 
imkdU^. (3i ii^ p. 35^, 
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point biaiik 10 the iiistrunieju Ixingf ust fl, .ind iihist 
make jki objection whatever. 

There is no jieeil for .me to say more about the 
cephalic index or the method of obtaininjr it; but 
It Ls (iesirable that the question should be determined 
of the ratio of the cephalic index (that is the 
tnde,x of the living head) to the cranial imlex (or 
the index of the skull). This matter has received 
the attention of many anihro|if)Iogisis. and has 
recently been discussed by Dr. \V. Z. Ripley.* 
Most anthropologists follow Ijtroca, aj,d add two 
units to the cranial index to oljtain the cephalic index; 
thus a skull having a length-breadlii index of 78 
w'oLild correspond to a cejihalic index of So in the 
living subject. Tappeiner, in the Tj rol, finds differ¬ 
ences from I to 5 units; Mantegaxza allows 3 units; 
Zampa allovvs ^*5 units ; Itoos allows r 4 for American 
Indians; Livi allows i-j for iLaJians; Mies allow's 
I'fi for men, and *85 for W'omen, w'ith a tendency 
to inertase among hrachycephals; Topinard allows I 
of a unit; Weislvich and Zuckerhandl allow only 
I’fl of a unit; whereas Virchow says no correction 
is needed as the tw'o arc practically equal. Ripley 
believes that the difference is nearer 1-5 than 2 units, t 
Tht: Ciermtin system of craniometry, taketi as it 

* William /. Fiplev, ei Docnmeirn r»ur b, ConstrucUpa 

d^jnc Can& d# Vlndtfx cn Europe* vH 

t p. 5 
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IS from AO ftrtillciiil Ixise, docs not correspond to iluj 
jiiiijtiiniirii :is taken directly hy J'Vench, 

Hn^lislij aiul Anicn'can anthropcjloirisis, aful so lends 
to increase tlie length-breadth in[Ic>! (by ilimmishing 
the length) as compared with the French, 

'I’o reduce the German ratio to that of the French 
one unit must be added to the German cranial Indices 
(as, for exampie, in the measurements of Frisian 
crania made by Vircliow and by Ureca). If two 
units be added to the J-’rench cranial intiex to obtain 
the cephalic Indox, only one unit must be added to 
the German cranial index to make it correspond with 
the Frencif cephalic index \ but owing to his special 
methoils Wekher's indices average, as Ripley* points 
out, two units below other German indices. 

About the same time that Ripley had come to the 
foregoing concfuslon Dr. Ammon t published a piper 
on the same subject, as the result of a very careful 
inquiry. As this is an important mat ter, 1 give 
Ammoii s Conclusions for the convenience of those 
who may wish to correlate the cranial measurements 
made by the two chief Continental schools. 

To obtain the French length from German 
mcftsureinents add i mm. tO the bnichyccphaJs (So- 3 ^ g) and 
hypcrbrachycephaJs (35^-0); r-i mm, to the mewtkephds 
(/S- 799 ) iuid ultni-brachycephaJs (90-949)? i‘S mm. to 

* /if.p p, 5?di 

t Otto ”La ComdlaLiDn entr^ riniJii:^ ctfphnlomt^iiJriu^ d* 

nreca telul - VAnihr^Pi>i£^'i, vii., p. 676^ 
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U*e rfolichoceplials (70-74-9), and 1-4 mm, to the extreme 
brachyceplijik (tjj-100}- 

'‘iSre&iith ^ — Identical m both methods, 

■‘/i/ii'/u-,—Tim French index is obtained by rleducttng half 
a nntt from tJic German index; or to be more exact, clcfluct 
•0 from the doJichocephals and ,7 from the extreme braeby- 
c^phnl.i^ mstetid of .5, 

Inversely to transform tlio numbei^obtamed according to 
the Trendi method into those of the German methodtono must 
deduet 1 miTt, fiurn the lenjftli, anff add to the index/ 

CnKf^non pohiu out* that one is too apt to attach 
to tlic terms dulichoceiilmly and brachycephaiy a 
concrete senst: which they lihould not have. 

Thus ^ Imman variety may by the projwrtions of 
the body ami its memiKTH and by ilie characters of 
the face and the Icngtli of the skull, manifeHlIy 
resemble a dolichoccrphalic race ajut yet have a 
cejjtiabc inde.>L of Sj or 82, Or another variety may 
Jiave a long and broad body, short legs, a low iTat 
fact: and short htad, and other characters of a brachy- 
cL'phalic people anil yet have a narrow heaij, giving 
an index of y8 or 79- CoIHgnon would resjxictivcly 
alloc.'ite these aberrant varieties to the dufichocephaJs 
and to the brachycephals respectively, 

One knows that in a race as pure as possible there 
may be a range in the ccj^halic imlex of 13 units, (hat 
is to say a pure r;ice having a mean index of S4 may 
normally vary between and 90, and inversely a race 
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having a mean iikIkx of 77 may osciliaEd l>clwden 
71 and S3. 

There are thus normalJy, and wiihoui any foreign 
Inductices, some individuals of a brtnjliycephalic race 
who may bo relatively doUchoccjihalij, and conversely 
ihere may lie brachycephallc individuals In a dollcho- 
cephalic race. 

When the mean aiucro-posEerlor diameter of the 
cranium exceeds rgo mi Him. in the livint^, ibc head 
shoiiJrl be considered as long, and the race iti which it 
belongs Is ranged as a whole In the great dolicho¬ 
cephalic group, rather than In eIic group of brachy- 
cephalic races. It will be noted that Collignon, for the 
sake of brevity of description, Ignorea a mesatlcephallc 
group. 

Colllgiion gives * the following examples 


PQptfiiiikns, 


So Tuni^hTna (R,iw of DjgriiJ) . 
41 Stgroc^ of ihi!! SDudnn 
100 CfOiSi Tuni*l,iiis h, 
io Pure Arabs. , , , 

JO Medttermnc^nf; , 
roo Kymri (of I’nincrL-) 


Jlcod Crplmlic 

IctiyKlip imiex. 

- ^9i i — n'® 

* *955 - irs 

* *94 9 7^1 

* fyyj - 77^^ 

. ff>S'S ... 74-3 
‘ I93'i 797 


Brackyciphaiit i'ap)tlaihns. 


50 TunisJjna uf nji^rlmh , , 1^77 

IOJ5 .\fain:h* {N. Friirn.-(;) . . , jSS j 

960 Cului-ilii-Nard („) . , iJij-i 

i» Celts (of France). 


• Vai, p. 34 . 


■>, 8 <i ‘4 

... Sj-o 
... Sy6 
* I + ^4 "9 
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On page 77 of the same Menioif he suggests ihc 
inile;; uf Sj for the limit of clolichocephtily and 
brachycephaly iti the living subject. 

As these practical instruction.^ are intended for 
ethnographical survey work in tlm field and not for 
criniological purjwses, I will not give instructions 
for skull inwisurcmcnts, but will refer the reader to 
such works as Flower's Oskohgital Catahgm 
(Pait I., JVIan ^ of ihe Noyal Codcgc af Stugcans 
{1S79); Garson, in Notes end Quirks on Antkro- 
puhgy (1S9::); Topiiiartl's Ektuinls d'Antltropoiogie 
gdnNatc {iS85)f Boxas Jmirattisns iraniomeirigars 
De Qualrdages et Ilamy's Cranhi Etknica 
(18S?); Garsoo, “ J he Frankfort Craniometric Agree* 
ment, with Critical Remark.'; thereon," /iJsvr#. Anih. 
fnst.y jtiv,, 1SS4. p. 641 Schmidt's Anthropaiogischi 
Jl/ft/icditi (Leipzig, iSSB), and Macalister's Anatomy; 
Quain's Anatomy, &c. Profes-sgr Macalister is writing 
a book wliich will thoroughly cover this ground. 

'I he only skull iiieasurfmems I have referred to are 
the length, breadth, and height, and the two measure¬ 
ments required for the nasal index; the latter have 
been sufficiently described on p. 120. The length of 
the skull is taken by the French, Fuglish, and 
American anthrOfH>Iogists from the glal>ella (the 
middle line bctwticn the brow-ridge.s), to the grcsiiest 
diameter obtainable behind in ilie mitidle line: this 
gives the greatest obtainalilo mesial length. All 
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anthropologists take the greatest breadth wherever 
found above the levels of the ear-holes; care must be 
taken that the callipers are held at right angles to 
the median longitudinal (sagittal) line, and that the 
two ends of the callipers are at the same level. The 
height of the skull is the diameter between the basion 
(the middle point of the anterior edge of the foramen 
magnum) and the bregma (the point on the vertex 
where the frontal and interparietal sutures meet). 

Nasal Afeasuremenls. —Dr. R. Collignon, who has 
paid more attention than any other anthropologist 
to the nasal index in the living, draws attention* to 
the great care that is required in taking the measure¬ 
ments, as, owing to the low units of the dimensions, 
even small differences in the method employed will 
lead to considerable differences in the results. The 
nasal index is an extremely delicate measurement, and 
it is only on account of its exceptional ethnological 
importance that it claims so much attention and 
trouble. 

We have already seen that the index is the ratio 
of the maximum breadth of the base of the nose, 
that is of the wings of the nose, to its height, the 
latter being taken from the root to the point of 
insertion of the septum. 

There is no difficulty about the first measurement, 

* “La Nomenclature quinaire de I’indice nasal du \\v3iA.'’—Revue 
d Anihropoiagii (j), iL, 1S87, p, a 
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except that care must be taken not to squeeze the 
wings and to guard against laughter, which often 
happens, and which gives a false platyrhiny by the 
distension of the nostrils. Distension is also caused 
by breathing through the nostrils ; this can be stopped 
by the subject keeping his mouth open. 

The second measurement is less easy, and in certain 
cases is of extreme difhculty owing to an uncertainty 
in selecting the upper point of measurement. 

Among the great majority of Europeans the con* 
dition does not exist; the origin of the root of the 
nose is generally seen at a glance with the greatest 
ease. It suffices to look at the face in profile, and 
to place one arm of the compass at the deepest point 
seen. But among the yellow or black races and 
among some Europeans it is by no means the same; 
the line of the forehead very often passes on to the 
nose in a regular curve, which does not present any 
change of direction. In this case, Topinard recom¬ 
mends that the subject should be looked at full face ; 
usually one can distinguish a slight horizontal fold 
which is the desired spot; or by stroking vertically 
from above downwards upon the skin of the lower 
part of the forehead the fold is indicated in the great 
majority of cases with great dearness. This should 
be lightly marked with a pencil. 

To recapitulate. In order to determine the height 
of the no.se, stand to the right of the subject and look 
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at his profile; if the exact spot where the root begins 
is clear, place the lower arm of the sliding compass 
against the angle which the septum makes with the 
upper lip, without pressing it too much, and gently 
bring down the upper arm to the upper spot If there 
is any doubt about the latter, press down the skin of 
the forehead with the left hand, always looking at 
the profile, so as to appreciate the change of direction 
which is produced, mark it, and proceed as above. 
Instead of the ordinary sliding compass which may 
have sharp points, and which is usually difficult to use 
with precision for these measurements, Collignon for 
many years has employed a small, light, boxwood 
sliding compass, which can be obtained from any 
French shoemaker, and which costs only ifn 25a 
It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the 
subject must be measured in profile, as a measurement 
taken in full face is nearly always erroneous* 

One further detail must be added : It is necessary 
to hold the compass in the right hand, to apply first 
the lower arm against the septum and to hold it there, 
and to gently make the other arm descend to the 
upper point of measurement. If one proceeds In the 
inverse manner, starting from above and drawing the 
sliding arm towards the septum, one draws down the 
skin, and so a lower figure is obtained for the nasal 
height 

When possible, and always in those cases where 
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there is no doubt, the measurement should be read to 
half a millimetre. 

The naso-malar index, which was introduced by 
Oldfield Thomas,* is a very important addition to 
facial measurements, as it indicates the amount of the 
projection of the bridge of the nose. The basal line 
(bi-malar line) is measured from the outer edge of 
each orbit, at a point on each side about 2 or 4 mm. 
below the fronto-malar suture in the skull, or from a 
corresponding point in the living. From these points 
another measurement is taken, this time with the 
tape, across the bridge of the nose—this is the naso- 
malar line. The difference in length between these 
two lines is due to the prominence of the bridge of 
the nose, the formula being:— 

Naso malar line X 100 , , 

- fii-malar line.- 

The actual position of the two malar points is not 
very important, but great care must be taken that the 
two measurements are from exactly the same points, 
so it is well to mark them in the first instance. 

This index is proving one of great importance, and 
it has the great advantage of being fairly comparable 
in the living and on skulls. Sir William Flower 
suggested to Mr. Risley that he should employ it in 

* Oldfield Thomas, ^^Account of a Collection of Human Skulls 
from Torres Anih, InsL^ xiv,, 1S85, p. 332. 
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India, and the former’s prognostications as to its 
usefulness have been abundantly verified, 

Risley* has proposed a modification of the classifi¬ 
cation adopted provisionally by Oldfield Thomas. 1 
subjoin both of these:— 

Oldfibld Thomas. 

-W 7-5 . . . . PJatjopic. . . . -,099 

io 7 ’S~>io o .... Mesopic .... 110->12-9 

+ i . . * Pro-opic, . . . * T13 + 

The size of the schedules issued by the Ethno¬ 
graphical Committee of the British Association and 
the numerous observations required have, it is feared, 
deterred many from undertaking this branch of the 
inquiry who^ might otherwise have been so disposed. 
The Committee, while urging that the full comple¬ 
ment of observations should be taken ivhenever 
possible, would be pleased if the short list on the 
opposite page was filled up by observers all over 
the British Islands. 

The circumference of the head is taken with a steel 
or linen tape graduated in millimetres (the latter can 
be obtained for ed. each). The measurement is 
taken immediately above the eyebrows, beneath the 
ears, and round the greatest protuberance behind; the 
tape should be drawn as tightly as possible, care 
being taken to include as little hair as possible. This 

Ethnology in India,”/«//'//. Anih. 
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IS a difficult measurement to take on women's heads 
but with care it can iisuaJIy be done. 

Most people have an idea of their weight, and it is 
generally posstble for people to get themselves 
weighed without much difficulty. The weight should 
e re uced to pounds, and if not accurately made 
should be qualified by “about." 

The following few hints for field-work may 
perhaps, prove useful. Dr. Beddoe* writes:— 


“ I have spoken of the necessity and frequent difficulty of 

examined. His reluctance may sometimes be overcome by 
means of money, without going to the extent of the new Im 
always jocularly demanded in such cases. SometimrotL 
means have proved successful. I cannot resist detailing 
those by which I succeeded in obtaining a valuable series o"f 
head-measurements m Kero'. Our travelling party con¬ 
sisted of Dr. Barnard Davis, Dr. .T. Wise, Mr Wndele 
and myself Whenever a likely little squad of natives was 
encountered the two archa:ologists got up a dispute about 
the re ative size and shape of their own heads, which I 
was called in to settle with the callipers. The unsuspecting 
Irishmen usually entered keenly into the debate, and^before 
the little draina had been finished were eagerly betting on 
the sizes of their own heads, and beggfij to have fheir 
wagers determined in the same manner.” 


^ Following the suggestion of Dr. Beddoe, when also 
m the West of Ireland. I told the natives that we had 
measured a number of people in Dublin, and we 

* T/te /faces of Briiain, p. 8. 
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wanted to see wlio were the taller and who had the 
larger heads. Generally it is best to commence with 
the stature, as if it were wanted merely to find out 
who were the tallest men. Most people take a pride 
in having large heads, and so vanity paves the way 
for the cephalic measurements. The subject then 
becomes interested and amused, and the onlookers 
indulge in mild chaff, so that by one means or another 
not only can the above-mentioned measurements be 
taken, but others may be added. When the eye and 
hair colours and other physical features are noted, 
a very fair documental description of the individual 
has been secured. The subject is generally ready 
enough to be photographed, both full-face and side 
view, and a promise of a copy of his photograph 
will usually induce a recalcitrant person to submit 
to the entire operation. 

Sometimes it will be found advantageous to explain 
why the measurements are wanted, on other occasions 
this would be useless. One old man who had never 
been photographed, and who had refused the earnest 
entreaties of his family to have his portrait taken, sat 
in a chair to be measured, and I took a front and 
side vievv of his face before he realized what had 
happened, and when he found out he was very pleased. 
Many are the devices that have to be adopted and 
varied the arguments employed to induce country 
folk to allow themselves to be measured. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The following are the instructions issued by the 
Ethnographical Survey Committee with regard to 
photographing the typical inhabitants of a district;— 

Facial characteristics are conveniently recorded by means 
of photographs, taken in the three ivays explained below. 
Amateurs in photography are now so numerous that it is 
hoped the desired materials may be abundantly supplied. 
At least twelve more or less beardless male adults and 
twelve female adults should be photographed. It will add 
much to the value of the portrait if these same persons have 
also been measured. The photographs should be mounted 
on cards, each card bearing the name of the district, and a 
letter or number to distinguish the individual portraits; the 
cards to be secured together by a thread passing loosely 
through a hole in each of their upper left-hand corners. 

Three sorts of portrait are wanted, as follows;_ 

“(«) A few portraits of such persons as may, in the opinion 
of the person who sends them, best convey the peculiar 
characteristics of the race. These may be taken in what¬ 
ever aspect shall best display those characteristics, and should 
be accompanied by a note directing attention to them. 

At least twelve portraits of the left side of the face of 
as many different adults of the same sex. These must show 
in each case the exact profile, and the hair should be so 
arranged so as to show the ear. All the persons should 
occupy in turn the same chair (with movable blocks on the 
seat, to raise the sitters’ heads to a uniform height), the 
camera being fixed throughout in the same place. 'The 
portraits to be on such a scale that the distance between the 
top of the head and the bottom of tiie chin shall in no case 
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be less than ij inch. Smaller portraits can hardly be utilized 
ill any way. If the incidence of the light be not the same 
III all cases they cannot be used to make composite portraits, 
By attending to the following hints the successive sitters may 
be made to occupy so nearly the same position that the 
camera need hardly be refocussed. In regulating the height 
of the head it is tedious and clumsy to arrange the proper 
blocks on the seat by trial. The simpler plan is to 
make the sitter first take his place on a separate seat with 
Its back to the wall, having previously marked on the wall 
at heights corresponding to those of the various heights of 
head, the numbers of the blocks that should be used in each 
case. The appropriate number of the sitter is noted, and 
the proper blocks are placed on the chair with the assurance 
that what was wanted has been correctly done. The distance 
of the sitter from the camera can be adjusted with much 
precision by fi.Ying a looking-glass in the wall (say five feet 
from his chair), so that he can see the reflection of his face in 
it. The backward or forward position of the sitter is easily 
controlled by the operator, if he looks at the sitter’s head 
over the middle of the camera, against a mark on the wall 
beyond. It would be a considerable aid in making measure¬ 
ments of tlie features of the portrait, and preventing the 
possibility of mistaking the district of which the sitter is 
a representative, if a board be fixed above his head />/ the 
place of his profiU, on which a scale of inches is very legibly 
marked, and the name of the district written. This board 
should be so placed as just to fall within the photographic 
plate. The background should be of a medium tint (say a 
sheet of light brown paper pinned against the wall beyond), 
very dark and very light tints being both unsuitable for 
comjjosite photography. 

“(c) The same persons who were taken in side face should 
be subsequently photographed in strictly full face. They 
2 II ' 
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should occupy a dilTerent chair, the place of the camera 
behig changed in accordance Time will be greatly saved if 
all the side faces are taken first, and then all the full faces; 
unless, indeed, there happen to be two operators, each with 
his own camera, ready to take the same persons tn turn. 
The remarks just made in respect to (/;) are, in principle, more 
or Jess applicable to the present case; but the previous 
method of insuring a uniform distance between the sitter 
and the camera ceases to be appropriate. 

It is proposed that composites of some of these groups 
shall be taken by Mr. Gal ton, so far as his time allows."' 

Although it is advisable to adopt Dr. Francis 
Gal ton's suggestions, useful photographs can be 
obtained by having the lens of the camera on a 
line with the centre of the head, and by taking 
care that the sitter sits squarely in front or presents 
a true profile. It is important to provide oneself 
with a soft, neutral-coloured background which can 
be rolled up for transport. 

In order to get reliable data it is necessary to 
have a large number of workers in every part of the 
country. This is work which nught well be under¬ 
taken by field clubs and other local societies; and I 
would also like to suggest that the local photographic 
societies should encourage the photographic record 
by their members of all local objects and customs 
that have any anthropological or ethnographical 
interest, not omitting field portraits of typical 
inhabitants. There is so much to do, and so much 
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is fast disappearing, that we require the assistance 
of as many societies and isolated workers as 
possible. 

In order that the work done may be known to 
the Committee and a record of it filed for the use 
of students, all the completed schedules, or the 
published papers based thereon, and a copy of the 
photographs should be sent to the secretary, who will 
eventually deposit them in an institution where they 
will be accessible to all students. 

II.-INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE COLLECTION OP 
FOLK-LORE. 

Folk-lore is now a well-defined study, but there 
is still considerable ignorance in many minds con¬ 
cerning the subjects which are investigated, the 
methods of study, and the objects of these researches. 

Everywhere, and at all times, man has "attempted 
to explain the natural phenomena surrounding and 
affecting him. When such explanat.^ons arc univer¬ 
sally or generally accepted by any tribe or people 
they constitute the mythology and to some extent 
the religious beliefs of such tribe or people."* 

Man is naturally profoundly affected and even 
modified by his environment; the physical conditions 
of his country and climate, the nature of the vegeta¬ 
tion and of the animal life around him all leave 
* G. L* Gdmme, 'Tki Haniihook of JS90, i. 
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an impress on lits character. The friendly as well 
as the inimical relations between man and man have 
given rise to rules to govern conduct and intercourse, 
and these have crystallized into custom. 

When man changes from one condition to another 
he still clings to his old beliefs and customs, and 
should these in process of time cease to be as binding 
to him or as sacred as they were in the olden time, 
the memories of them will be preserved and related 
to the rising generation, to be again narrated to 
future generations. But in all civilized races there 
are less cultured people who have lagged behind in 
the march of civilization and who still retain a greater 
or less amount of belief in the ancient traditions, and 
who practise old customs though it be but in an 
attenuated manner; these are the “folk," and it is 
their “lore" which is the subject of inquiry. In 
other w'ords, it is a study of “survivals" or “relics 
of an unrecorded past." “Folk-lore contains the 
survivals of the oldest and rudest culture of man."* 
The method of the study is the careful collection, 
“comparison and identification of the survivals of 
archaic beliefs, customs, and traditions in modern 
as'es. ” 

o 

The object of the study of folk-lore is to increase 
our knowledge about ourselves. The vast bulk of the 
materials of folk-lore date from the prehistoric period 
* G. L. Goume, “Presidential Address," Folk-lore, ii., 1891, p, 9. 
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before knowledge was committed to writing, and 
when it could only be perpetuated orally. As Mr. 
Hartland has said,* “ To this mode of preservation 
and communication, as well as to the things thus pre¬ 
served and communicated, the name of tradition is 
given, and folk-lore is the science of tradition.” 

The study of folk-lore is not unlike that of verte¬ 
brate palaeontology. The palaeontologist comes 
across remains which are usually very imperfect ; by 
careful comparison with other fossils and with recent 
animals he can approximately, and sometimes almost 
perfectly, recover the form of the extinct animal. In 
some cases it will be found to exactly resemble a 
living animal; in others it will be different. This 
also is the method of the folfc-lorist; he checks his 
survivals by comparisons with the living beliefs and 
customs of savages, and the resemblances far out¬ 
number the discrepancies. One might almost define 
folk-lore as “psychical paleontology." 

The range of subjects comprised under folk-lore 
is verj' considerable; superstitions connected with 
natural objects, goblindom, witchcraft, leechcraft, 
magic and divination, beliefs relating to a future life, 
and superstitions generally, may be classed under 
Superstitious belief and pfractue. Festival customs, 
ceremonial customs, games, and local customs are 

* Report of a lecture in the Gloucestershire Chronicle, March --Ttli 
189?. " ’ 
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grouped as TradUional cusioms. Tradiiiofial narra¬ 
tives include hero-tales or sagas, which sometimes 
degrade into nursery tales or Marchen ; drolls, 
fables, and the like; myths of creation, deluge, fire, 
and doom; ballads and songs; place legends and 
traditions. Lastly, Folk-sayings comprise jingles, 
nursery rhymes, riddles, proverbs, nicknames, and 
place-names. 

A general idea of the scope of folk-lore will be 
found in an excellent little book by Miss Marian 
Roalfe Cox, entitled An Iniroduciion to Folk-lore. 

The following is the schedule that is issued by the 
Ethnographical Survey Committee;— 

^hue ... Name of Obsu'ver. .... 

"CURRENT TRADITIONS AND BELIEFS. 


^Foik-iore^ 

"Every item of Folk-lore should be collected, consisting of 
customs, traditions, superstitions, sayings of the people, games, 
and any superstitions connected with special days, marriages, 
births, deaths, cultivation of the land, election of local officers, 
or other events. Each item should be written legibly on a 
separate piece of paper, and the name, occupation, and age 
of the person from whom the information is obtained should 
in all cases be carefully recorded. If a custom or tradition 
relates to a particular place or object, especially if it relates 
to a curious natural feature of the district, or to an ancient 
monument or camp, some information should be given about 
such place or monument Sometimes a custom, tradition, or 
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superstition may relate to a particular family or group of 
persons, and not generally to the whole population; and, in 
this case, care should be exercised in giving necessary par¬ 
ticulars. Any objects which arc used for local ceremonies, 
such as masks, ribbons, coloured dresses, should be 
described accurately, and, if possible, photographed; or might 
be forwarded to London, either for permanent location, or 
to be drawn or photographed. Any superstitions that are 
believed at one place and professedly disbelieved at another, 
or the exact opposite believed, should be most carefully noted. 

** The following questions arc examples of the kind and 
direction of the inquiries to be made, and are not intended 
to confine the inquirer to the special subjects referred to in 
them, nor to limit the replies to categorical answers. The 
numbers within brackets refer to the corres(ponding articles 
in the Handbook of Folk-lore (published by Nutt, 270, Strand^ 
London), 

(4) Relate any tradition as to the origin of mountains or 
as to giants being entombed therein. 

Are there any traditions about giants or dwarfs in the 
district? Relate them. 

Is there a story about a Blinded Giant like that of 
Polyphemus ? 

(13) Describe any ceremonies performed at certain times 
in connection with mountains. 

(16) Relate any traditions or beliefs about caves, 

(19) Are any customs performed on islands not usually 
inhabited? Are they used as burial places? 

(35) Describe any practices of leaving small objects, articles 
of dress, &c., at wells. 

(39) Arc there spirits of rivers or streams ? Give their names. 
(32) Describe any practices of casting small objects, articles 
of dress, &c., in the rivers. 
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(33) Are running waters supposed not to allow criminals or 
evil spirits to cross them ? 

(39) Describe any customs at the choosing of a site for 
building, and relate any traditions as to the site or 
erection of any baiJding. 

(42) Is there a practice of sprinkling foundations with the 

blood of animals, a bull, or a cock ? 

(43) Does the building of a house cause the death of the 

builder? 

(48, 49, so) Relate any traditions of the sun, moon, stars. 

(62) Describe the customs of fishermen at launching their 

boats. 

(63) Give any omens believed in by fishermen. 

(66) Is it unlucky to assist a drowning person ? 

(84) What ceremonies are performed when trees are felled ? 

(85) Describe any custom of placing rags and other small 

objects upon bushes or trees, 

(86) Describe any maypole customs and dances. 

(87) Describe any customs of wassailing of fruit trees, 

(90) Are split trees used in divination or for the cure of 
disease ? 

(98) Describe any ceremonies used for love divination with 
plants or trees. 

(105) Describe the garlands made and used at ceremonies, 
(no) What animals are considered lucky and what unlucky 
to meet, come in contact witli, or kill ? 

(132) Describe any customs in which animals are sacrificed, 

or driven away from house or village. 

(133) Describe customs in which men dress up as animals. 

(137) Give the names of the local demons, fairies, pixies, 

ghosts, &c. Have any of them personal proper 
names? 

(139) Their habits, whether gregarious or solitary. Do they 
use special implements ? 
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(140) Form and appearance^ if bcautifijl or hideous, small in 
stature, different at different times, 

(144) Character, if merry, mischievous, sulky, spiteful, in¬ 
dustrious, stupid, easily outwitted, 

(14s) Occupations, music, dancing, helping mankind, carrying 
on mining, agricultural work. 

{146) Haunts or habitations, if human dwellings, mounds, 
burrows, mines, forests, boggy moorlands, waters, the 
underworld, dolmens, stone circles. 

(190) Give the details of any practices connected with the 

worship of the local saint 

(191) Are sacrifices or offerings made to the local saint, on 

what days, and when ? 

(192) What is the shrine of the local saint? 

(210) Witchcraft. Describe minutely the ceremonies per¬ 
formed by the witch* What preliminary ceremony 
took place to protect the witch ? 

(294) Are charms used to find evil spirits and prevent their 
moving away? 

(295} *^rc amulets, talismans, written bits of paper, gestures, 
&c., used to avert evil or to ensure good ? If so, !iow, 
when, where ? 

(297) Are skulls of animals, or horses, or other objects hung 

up in trees, to avert the evil eye and other malign 
influences ? 

(298) What methods are employed for divining future events ? 

What omens are believed in ? 

(353) What superstitions are attached to women's work as such ? 
(356) Are women ever excluded from any occupations, cere¬ 
monies, or places ? 

(358) What superstitions are attached to the status of widow¬ 
hood? 

(366) Are particular parts of any town or village, or particular 
sections of any community, entirely occupied in one 
trade or occupation ? 
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(56S) Have they customs and superstitions peculiar to their 
occupation ? 

(369) Do they intermarry among themselves, and keep aloof 
from other people? 

(373) Have they any processions or festivals? 

(422) What parts of Uie body are superstitiously regarded ? 
(432) Are bones, nails, hair, the subject of particular customs 
or superstitions; and Js anything done with bones 
when accidentally discovered ? 

(436) Is dressing ever considered as a special ceremonial; are 
omens drawn from accidents in dressing ? 

(452) Are any parts of the Iiouse considered sacred ? 

(453) Is the Uireshold the object of any ceremony; js it 

adorned with garlands; is it guarded by a horseshoe 
or other object ? 

(454) Are any ceremonies performed at the hearth; are the 

ashes used for divination; is the fire ever kept burning 
for any continuous period ? 

(456) Is it unlucky to give fire from the hearth to strangers 
always, or when ? 

(467) Is there any ceremony on leaving a house, or on first 
occupying a house ? 

(509) What are the chief festivals, and what the lesser festivals 
observ'ed P 

(515) Explain the popular belief in the object of each festival. 

(516) Describe the customs and observances appertaining to 

each festival. 

(540) When does the new year popularly begin ? 

** State the superstitions or legends known to attach to— 

{a) Halloween (both old and new styles), 

{b) May Eve. 

(r) Midsummer Day, and St John's Eve. 

(rtf) Lammas, or August r. 

{€) New Years Day. 

(y) Christmas. 
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“ Is there any superstition as to the first person who enters 
a house in the New Year? Is stress laid upon the colour of 
complexion and hair? 

(567) What are the customs observed at tlie birth of children? 
($88) Describe tlie ceremonies practised at courtship and 
marriage. 

(623) Describe the ceremonies at death and burial 
(669) Describe any games of ball or any games witli string, 
or other games> 

(674) Describe all nursery games of children. 

(686) Is there any special rule of succession to property? 
(703) Is any stone or group of stones, or any ancient monii* 
merit or ancient tree connected with local customs? 
(706) Are any special parts of the village or town the subject 
of particular rights, privileges, or disabilities; do these 
parts bear any particular names? 

(711) Describe special local modes of punishment or of lynch 
law, 

(719) Describe special customs observed at ploughing, harrow¬ 
ing, sowing, manuring, haymaking, apple gathering, 
corn harvest, hemp harvest, flax harvest, potato 
gathering, threshing, flax picking, and hemp picking. 

“The collections under this head will be digested by 
Professor Rhys and the representatives of the Folk-lore 
Society/' 

Miss Burne* has such an honourable reputation as 
a collector of folk-lore that I cannot do better than 
reprint some of her valuable advice 

“ To begin witli, we need a careful geographical examina¬ 
tion of the habitats and boundaries of the various items of 
English folk-lore, such as the English Dialect Society has 

* Chahloite S. Bukne, “The Collection of English Folk 4 ore,^' 
PNk-hre^ i,, 1890^ p. 313. 
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made and is making of dialectal boundaries. The results 
which may be expected from the comparison of such a 
record of English folk'-lore, witli evidence obtained from 
other lines of study, sram to open a vista of possible dis¬ 
covery. There is nothing like speaking from experience, so 
I will illustrate my meaning from personal knowledge. 

“ It is generally customary in England to hire farm servants 
by the year, but the hiring-time varies in different places. 
In North-east Shropshire the hiring-time is Christma.s; in 
South-west Shropshire it is May. I took great pains to pick 
out the boundary line between these two customs, market- 
town by market-town, and almost village by village, and I 
found it coincide almost exactly with the boundary’line of 
the change of dialect between North-east and South-west, 
which is very marked ; and very fairly also with the boundary 
between the diocese of Lichfield (the ancient Bishopric of 
the Mercians) on the North-east, and the Welsh diocese of 
St. Asaph and the diocese of Hereford (the old kingdom 
of the Hecanas or Mages^etas) on the South-west* More¬ 
over, the South-western custom of hiring prevails over a 
considerable part of North Wales, while hiring at Christmas 
prevails in Cheshire and North Staffordshire. 

" Apin,' souiing,’ or begging for apples, on the eve of All 
Souls’ Day (November ist). is a common cu.stom in that part 
of Shropshire where Christmas hirings occur, and in North 
Staffordshire; but in South Staffordshire I believe the same 
custom is, or was, observed not on AO Souls’ but on St 
Clement’s Eve (November 21st). Once more: in South 
Staffordshire and in South Shropshire, as far north as 
Shrewsbury, Mothering Sunday is known, if not observed; 
but I have never met witli anyone in the north of either 
county who had heard of it If such boundaries were 

* For a similar case of diocesan boundaries coinciding with tribal 
tronuers, see p. 139 miie. 
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mapj:>ed out over the whole of Eiiglanclj and compared with 
other evidence, they would almost certainly yield valuable 
historical and ethnological results, 

"It is comparatively easy to pick out the boundaries of a 
custom, but very difficult to discover those of a superstitious 
opinion. Curious bits of superstition and Muck* may be 
carried about the country in so many ways, to so many 
unexpected places, in a manner that would be impossible to 
a popular custom. You perhaps come across some oid 
woman who strongly objects to your bringing, it may be, 
snowdrops, or catkins, or perhaps hawthorn, into her house, 
while her neighbours are not in the least offended by it. 
Now she may be the sole surviving depositary of a genuine 
piece of local foik-Iore, or she may be following the instruc¬ 
tions of a grandmother who came from the other end of 
England, and she may be quite unable to tell you how she 
acquired her views on the subject In many cases, I think, 
the collector can do no more than set down the name of the 
place where, or the informant from whom, he obtained the 
several items, without committing himself to any statement 
as to how far they are universal or not 

" Negative evidence, again, is most difficult to obtain, 
but v^aluable in proportion to the difficulty of proving the 
negative. In fact, it can only be proved (as it has been 
remarked to me) if a collector gets hold of a thorough 
believer in the superstitions of his locality, and can find out 
if there are any other superstitions of other localities which 
he decidedly does not believe in, any that he laughs at, any 
that he looks upon as stupid or Vsu[x:rstitious,* while his own 
belief, of course, is not' superstitious' I 

*‘For myself,'* continues Miss Burne, '‘I have not found 
the English poor laugh at superstitions tliey are not ac¬ 
quainted with, unless they are, as many are, superior to 
sui>erstition in general They do not get farther than a slow. 
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grave remark, ^ No, I nivcr hccrecl i/iaL I sliouldim think 
as tlicre can be anything In Now, as to (so and so), 

ihats true, that I^or my gronfayther knowed a mon 
► - * * et cetera! But it is beyond question that to ascer¬ 
tain what a superstitious man does not^ is quite as valuable 
for our purpose as to learn what he does know. Even then 
the collectors should not be too hasty in drawing conclu¬ 
sions. The information he fails again and again to obtain 
may some day crop up quite unexpectedly at his very 
doors. 

“The ideal of geographical collection would be reached 
if a number of collectors would undertake definite areas 
adjoining each other—say, for instance, the several hundreds 
of a county—would set down what is known, and what, 
after every possible inquiiy, is not known there, and %vould 
then compare results/' 

Miss Burne next discusses the question of the 
relations between folk-lore and history. “ The early 
history of every nation is dependent on oral tradition, 
not on written records, and so is open to doubt. But 
the questions, Horn muck dependence may be placed 
upon tradition } and How lovg the remembrance of an 
event may be preserved among unlettered people? 
are by no means unimportant.” She gives several 
examples, and comes to the conclusion that the folk, 
even in England, do preserve some memory of 
historical events for three or even four centuries. 

The consideration of the influence of folk-lore on 
history naturally leads to the subject of the influence 
of history on folk-lore. Miss Burne instances the 
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common Mummers' Play, wliich “comes to us like 
a traveller from a journey, laden with curiosities 
collected by the way/' 

A custom may die out in one parish and take a 
new lease of life in another owing to purely local and 
temporary causes. 

Miss Borne gives very valuable advice in the 
personal collecting of English folk-lore* 

"*If you wish to understand folk-lore you must learn to 
understand the folk. You must know what the folk think, 
and how they act on subjects such as folk-lore touches, and 
observe how their minds form the natural background to the 
superstitions they act on, the customs they practise, the tales 
they tell" 

She gives numerous interesting examples of the 
mental attitude of the folk. 

Lastly, Miss Burne gives some very useful hints 
about the actual work of collecting. 

** The best collecting is that which is done by accident, by 
living among the people and gamering up the sayings and 
stories they let fall from time to time. But one can hardly 
make a complete collection, even within a limited area, in 
this way, and deliberate search is therefore necessary. One 
needs first to know where to look, and the educated pco|3le 
of the neighbourhood cannot alwaj^s help one. Too often 
the collector is met with the dignified repulse, * Our [>eople 
are not superstitious, I am glad to say'; and it is not given 
to everyone to be able to confute the assertion, as the 
Rev. Elias Owen, in a paper on ‘ IMontgomeryshire Super- 
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stitions, * relates that he once did. His errand in the parish 

where it was made was to inspect the schools, and at the 
close of his examination he asked the first class, 'Now, 
children, can you tell me of any place where there is a 
ghost or bogey) ‘to be seen, or of anyone who 
has ever seen one?’ Instantly every hand in the class was 
stretched out, and eveiy child had a story to tell. He then 
asked, ‘Which of you can tell me of a cure for warts?' with 
like results, greatly to the discomfiture of his friend the 
clergyman, who had fondly imagined there was no super¬ 
stition in his parish! The clergy are very liable to this 
illusion, because the people are apt to keep superstition out 
of their way, which in itself is a not uninstructive folk-loric 
item. Lawyers, doctors, and especially land agents and 
gentlemen-farmers are often much better able to help than 
are the clergy. 

“When visiting a strange place with the set purpose of 
personal collecting, the best way of beginning is, perhaps, 
to get the parish clerk or sexton to show the church, and 
then to draw him out on bell-ringing and burying customs, 
and to obtain from him the names of the ‘oidest inhabitants ’ 
for further inquiry. Pailing the sexton, the village inn¬ 
keeper might be a good starting-point. Then a visit may 
be paid to the school in the mid-day ‘recess,’ and the 
children may be bribed to play all the games they know. 
J’ossibly some bits of local legend may be gleaned from 
them as a foundation for future inquiries. 

"Old household or family customs are best preserved in 
solitary farmhouses, especially if tenanted by the same 
family for several generations. But it is a mistake to think 
that a very remote and thinly populated parish will neces¬ 
sarily yield more folk-lore of all kinds than another. A 
scanty stay-at-home population does not preserve legends 
* Montgomeryshire Collections, xv., part i.. p. 135, 
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well, and has not csprtt de cotps sufficient for the celebration 
of public customs, A lar^e village, or a market-town quite 
in thecounto^ is generally the best place to find these; and 
the ‘ lowest of the people ’—the chimney-sweepers, brick- 
makers, besom-makers, hawkers, tinkers, and other trades in 
which work, is Irregular—are those who keep up old games, 
songs, dances, and dramatic performances. Most villages 
have their doctress, generally an intelligent old woman, who, 
nevertheless, mixes something of superstition with her 
remedies. 

"Superstitious opinions, though they flourish most, of 
course, among the lower classes, cannot well be collected 
direct from them, because they really do not understand 
what superstition is, and cannot, as they say, ‘ make out what 
the gentleman is driving at' They must be inquired for 
among the class of small employers, who have a little more 
cultivation than their workpeople, but yet live on terms of 
sufficient familiarity with them to know their ideas thoroughly 
and to share a good many of them! A little patient effort 
will in all probability enable the collector to make the 
acquaintance of some old grandfather or grandmother of 
this class, who, sitting in the chimney-corner of some old- 
fashioned kitchen, loves nothing better than to pour out tales 
of ‘old times.’ Here is the collector’s opportunity! . . , 
They are excellent company, these old people 1 if one can 
but get them to talk of their past lives, and not of their 
present ailments; and they are dying around us eveiy day, 
and their traditions are dying with them, for they have left off 
transmitting them to their children. If the folk-lore of 
England is not recorded soon it will never be recorded at 
all, for these ‘ foot-prints in the sands of time ’ arc fast being 
trampled out by the hurrying feet of the busy multitudes of 
the Present.’’* 


/.f , p. 33a 
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The need for recording all local folk-lore is very 
pressing* In some districts, as in the Lincolnshire 
Cars, much still remains, as has been sympathetically 
recorded by Mrs* M* C, Balfour** 

^^With the barren Cars of the older times is connected 
a peasantry that is changing as the soil itself has changed, 
only more gradually, for the sluggish current of their life and 
habit is but sIo\v!y beaten back by the impetus of modem 
innovations* . * , It seems as if it were off the high-road, so 
to speak, of busy modern English life ; in these days of de¬ 
pression amongst farmers, and of absentee landlords, it is 
visited by few strangers; and the only resident upper class is 
represented by the clergy and a very mixed set of tenant- 
farmers, who, in trouble themselves, generally care little for 
the people under them, except as regards their work and pay* 
""This is, I dare say, unavoidable; but it throws the people 
back on themselves, and accounts, no doubt, for the survival 
of much amongst tliem which has decayed elsewhere. Even 
their speech sounds strange to a modern English ear, for it is 
almost pure Saxon, and keeps many of the original inflexions 
which we have lost* 

“ The people themselves are not easy to make friends with, 
for they are strongly suspicious of strangers; but once won 
over, are said to be staunch and faithful * , , and intensely 
averse to change or innovation of any sort; many of them 
live and die within the limits of a narrow parish, outside of 
which they never set foot* The younger generations are 
changing; but they show less disbelief in the old legends 
than indifference to them; they seem growing, not so much 
less superstitious, as less Impressionable. But in some of the 
old people there is still a simple serious faith that is delight- 

* “ Legends of the Cars,“ Foik-i&re^ ti., 1S91, p. 147* 
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ful, and I do not think that elsewhere in England one could 
nowadays find such a childlike certainty of unseen things or 
such an unquestioning belief in supernatural powers. , . . 
Ft is not easy, in so short a notice, to present vividly the 
curious mixture of rusticity and savagery^ of superstition and 
indifference, of ignorance and shrewdness, which is found in 
these peasants. , * « The old and simple heathendom still lay 
untouched, though hidden, below successive varnishes of 
superstition, religion, and civilisation/'* 

Dn Douglas Hyde,+ the poet who has the love of 
the old Ireland within him, writes 

" Such myth stories as these ought to be preserved, since 
they are about the last visible link connecting civilized with 
prehistoric man, for, of all the traces that man in his earliest 
period has left behind him, there is nothing except a few 
drilled stones or flint arrow-heads that approaches the 
antiquity of these tales, as told to-day by a half-starving 
peasant in a smoky Connacht cabin. 

'' It fs time to say a word about the narrators of these 
stories. The people who can recite them are, as far as 
my researches have gone, to be found only among the oldest, 
most neglected, and poorest of the Irish-speaking population. 
English-speaking people either do not know them at all, 
or else tell them in so bald and condensed a form as to 
be useless. Almost all the men from whom I used to hear 
stories, in the county Roscommon, are dead* Ten or fifteen 
years ago I used to hear a great many stories, but I did not 
understand their value. Now, when I go back for them, I 
cannot find them. They have died out, and will never again 

* p. 357. 

t Douglas HVDE, Beside ihe Fire^ a ceileetion of Irish Gaelic Folk 
S/ories, 1890, p. xii. 
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be heard on the hillsides, where they probably existed for 
a couple of thousand years; they will never be repeated 
there again, to use the Irish phrase, Svliiic grass grows or 
water runs/ One old man ' had at one time/ as he expressed 
it, ‘the full of a sack of stories/ but he had forgotten them- 
His grandchildren stood by his knee while he told me one 
or two, but it was evident they did not understand a word 
(as he was telling the stories in Irish). His son and daughter 
laughed at them as nonsense. Even in Achill, where, if 
anywhere, one ought to find folk-stories in their purity, a 
fine-looking dark man of about forty-five, who told me a 
number of them, and could repeat Ossian*s poems, assured 
me that now-a-days when he went into a house in tlie 
evening, and the old people got him to recite, the boys 
would go out; ‘they wouldn’t understand me/ said he, 

‘ and when tliey wouldn't, they'd sooner be listening to the 
lowing of the cows/ This, too, is an island where many 
people cannot speak English/' 

Hyde reminds us that at the time of the famine 
in *47, this pure Aryan language (Irish) was spoken 
by at least four million souls (more than the whole 
population of Switzerland), and it promises in a few 
years to become as extinct as Cornish. 

Hyde*" gives the following valuable advice as to 
collecting folk-tales in Ireland r— 

“ I may mention here that it is not as easy a thing as 
might be imagined to collect Irish stories. One hears that 
tales are to be had from such and such a man, generally, 
alas! a very old one. With difficulty one manages to find 
him out, only to discover, probably, that he has some work 

* /.r., p. xlv. 
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on hand. If it happens to be harvest time it is nearly useless 
goings to him at all, unless one is prepared to sit up with 
him al! night, for his mind is sure to be so distraught with 
harvest operations that he can tell you nothing. If it is 
winter time, however, and you fortunately find him un¬ 
occupied, nevertheless, it requires some management to 
get him to tell his stories. Half a glass of iskka-baka, 
a pipe of tobacco, and a story of one’s own are the best 
things to begin with. If, however, you start to take down 
the story verbaiim, with pencil and paper, as an unwary 
collector might do, you destroy all, or your shanachie 
becomes irritable. He will not wait for you to write down 
your sentence, and if you call out, ^stop, stop, wait dll I 
get this down,' he will forget what he was going to tell 
you, and you will not get a third of his story, though you 
may think you have it all. What you must generally do 
is to sit quietly smoking your pipe, without the slightest 
interruption, not even when he comes to words and phrases 
which you do not understand. He must be allowed his 
own way to the end, and then, after judiciously praising him 
and discussing the story, you remark, as if the thought 
had suddenly struck you, ' Vd like to have that on paper.' 
Then you can get it from him easily enough, and when 
he leaves out whole incidents, as he is sure to do, you, 
who have just heard the story, can put him right, and so 
get it from him nearly in its entirety. Still it is not always 
easy to write do^vn these stories, for they are full of old or 
corrupted words, whicli neither you nor your narrator under¬ 
stand, and if you press him too much over the meaning of 
tlrese he gets confused and irritable.’' 
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This and the two following schedules complete the 
set issued by the Ethnographical Survey Committee. 

. Name of Observer . 

“PECULIARITIES OF DIALECT. 

" Directions to Collectors of Dialect Tests. 

“ I. Do not, if it can be helped, let your informant know 
the nature of your observations. The true dialect speaker 
will not speak his dialect freely or truly unless he is unaware 
that his utterance is watched. In some cases persons 
of the middle class can afford correct information, and there 
is less risk in allowing them to know your purpose. 

“ 2. Observe the use of consonants. Note, for example, if 
I' and a are used where the standard pronunciation has/"and 
J. This is common in the south. 

“3. Observe very carefully the nature of the vowels. This 
requires practice in uttering and appreciating vowel sounds, 
some knowledge of phonetics, and a good ear. 

“4. Record all observations in the same standard phonetic 
alphabet, viz., that given in Sweet’s Primer of Phonetics. A 
few modifications in tin's may be made, viz., iig for Sweet's 
symbol for the sound of in thing; sh for his symbol for 
the in she; ch for his symbol for the ch in choose; th for 
the tk in thin; dh for the th in then. If these modifications 
arc used, say so. But the symbol j must only be used for 
they in you, viz., as in German. If the sound of j \x\ just is 
meant. Sweet’s syrnbol should be used. On the whole if is 
far better to use no modifications at all. Sweet’s symbols 
arc no more difficult to use than any others after a very brief 
practice, such as every observer of phonetics must necessarily 
go through. 
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''5, If you find that you are unable to record sounds 
according to the above scheme it is better to make m return 
at ail Incorrect returns are misleading in the highest 
degree, most of all such as are recorded in the ordinary 
spelling of literary English* 

"6. The chief vowel-sounds to be tested are those which 
occur in the following words of English origin, viz., many 
hard, nam€y heip^ meat (spelt with m), g-reen (spelt with ee), 
hill, wine, fire^ softy hoky oak (spelt with 0 a\ cooi^ sun, /lousOy 
da}\ laWy or words involving similar sounds. Also words of 
French origin, such as justy master {a before j), grant {a before 
?/), ityy valuiy measure^ bacons pay^ chairs journey piiy^ beef 
deary profity boily roast, porky false, butchery frtdty blue, puriy 
poory or words involving similar sounds* 

"The best account of these sounds, as tested for a York¬ 
shire dialect, is to be found in Wright’s Dialect of Windhill 
(English Dialect Society, 1892), published by Kegan Paul at 
1 2 s, 6 d. Sweet’s symbols are here employed throughout 
" Sweet’s Primer of Phonetics is published by the Oxford 
Press at 6 d. 

" A list of text*words (of English origin) is given at p* 43 
of Skeat's Primer of English Etymology, published by the 
Oxford Press at u* 6 d. 

“7* The task of collecting words which seem to be pecu¬ 
liarly dialectal (as to form or meaning, or both) has been 
performed so thoroughly that it is useless to record what has 
been often already recorded. See, for example, HalliwelTs 
(or Wright’s) Provindai Glossary, and the publications of the 
English Dialect Society* In many cases, however, the pro^ 
uunciatio/i of such ivords has not been noted, and may be 
carefully set down with great advantage. 

** The Rev, Professor Skeat has been kind enough to draw 
up the foregoing directions, and the collections under this 
head will be submitted to him ” 
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“P/ace,., .. Name of Observer,. . 

“MONUMENTS AND OTHER REMAINS OF ANCIENT 
CULTURE. 

Plot on a map, describe, furnish photog^raphs or sketches, 
and state the measurements and names (if any) of these 
according to the following classification — 

Drift implements. Caves and their contents. 

Stone circles. Monoliths. Lake dwellings 
Camps. Enclosures. Collections of hut circles. 
Cromlechs. Cairns, Sepulchral chambers, 

Barrows, describing the form, and distinguishing those 
which have not been opened. 

Inscribed stones. 

Figured stones. Stone crosses. 

Castra (walled). Earthen camps. 

Foundations of Roman buildings. 

Cemeteries (what modes of sepulture). 

Burials, inhumation or cremation. 

Detailed contents of graves. 

Types of fibulae and other ornaments. 

Coins. Implements and weapons, stone, bronze, or iron. 
Other antiquities- 

A list of place-names within the area. No modern 
names required. 

"Special note should be made of British, Roman, and 
Saxon interments occurring in the same field, and otlier signs 
of successive occupation. 

“ Reference should be made to the article 'Archaeology’ in 

I*/ot€s Qu€yi€s oh ^uthvopolo^y^ p. 

"These relate to England only. The sub*committecs for 
other parts of the United Kingdom will prepare modified lists. 

"The collections under tliis head will be digested by Mr. 
Payna” 
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Name of Observer....... . 

“HISTORICAL EVIDENCE AS TO THE CONTINUITY 
OF RACE, 

“ Mention any historical events connected with the place, 
especially such as relate to early settlements in it, or more 
recent incursions of alien immigrants, 

“State the nature of the pursuits and occupations of the 
inhabitants, 

“ State if any precautions have been taken by the people 
to keep themselves to themselves; if - the old village tenures 
of land have been preserved, 

“Has any particular form of religious belief been main¬ 
tained ? 

“ Are the people constitutionally averse to change ? 

"What are the dates of the churches and monastic or 
other ancient buildings or existing remains of former 
buildings ? 

" Do existing buildings stand on the sites of older ones ? 
How far back can particular families or family names be 
traced ? 

"Can any evidence of this be obtained from the manor 
rolls; from the parish registers; from the tythingmen's 
returns; from guild or corporation records ? 

“ Are particular family names common ? 

“ In what county or local history is tlie best description of 
the place to be found ? 

“Kvidences of historical continuity of customs, dress, 
dwellings, implements, &c, should be noted, 

"The collections under this head will be digested by 
Mr, Brabrook/' 
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T he following is the classification of anthro¬ 
pology which has been proposed by Dr, 
Brinton ;— 

"THE ANTHROPOLOGIC SCIENCES. 
'^"Proposed Classification and International Nomenclature. 

" Anthropology. 

" I, Somatology^ —^Physical and Experimental An thro* 

pology. 

" 11. Ethnology. —Historic and Analytic Anthropology. 

“in. Ethnography. —Geographic and Descriptive An¬ 
thropology. 

"IV. Archaeology.—P rehistoric and Reconstructive An¬ 
thropology. 

“L Somatology. 

“ L Internal Somatology. —Osteology, craniology, prosopo- 
logy, myology, splanchnology. 

External Somatology. —Anthropometry, colour, hair, 
canons of proportion, physical beauty. 

“5. Psychology. —Experimental and practical, sensation, 
rates of nervous impulse, brain and nerve action. 
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"4. Droelopmetiial and Comparative Somatology. _Em¬ 

bryology, heredity, teratolog}', human biology, 
evolution, anatomy of anthropoids, ethnic anatomy 
and physiology, comparative nosology and medical 
geography, fertility and sterility, racial pathology, 
criminal anthropology, vital statistics, anatomical 
cJassification of races. 


"II. Ethnology. 

I. Systems of government and the social 

contract, laws and ethical standards, the marriage 
relation and rules of consanguinity and descent, 
social classes and institutions, international rela¬ 
tions (war, commerce, colonization). 

"3. Technology. —T'ae: utilitarian arts, as tool making, 
ceramics, architwture, agriculture, means of trans¬ 
portation, clothing, weights and measures, media 
of exchange; the esthetic arts—music, drawing, 
painting, sculpture, decoration, games, cookery' 
perfumery. ’ 

"3. Feligton.~~Psychologica.l origin and development; per¬ 
sonal, family, tribal, and world religions; animism, 
fetichism, polytheism, monotheism, atheism ; myth¬ 
ology and mythogeny; symbolism and religious 
art; sacred places and objects; rites, ceremonies, 
and mortuaiy customs; religious teachers, classes, 
and doctrines; theocracies; analyses of special 
reigions; philosophy and natural history of 
religions. 


4. l-t,^Uis/tcs.-Gesturc and sign language; spoken 
langu^e, parts of speech, logic of grammar, origin 
growth, and classification of languages, relation 
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to ethnography; written language, pictographic, 
symbolic, ideographic, and phonetic writing, evclti- 
tton of alphabets, phonetic systems; forms of 
expression, poetic (metrical, rhythmical), dramatic, 
prosaic, 

5, Traditional customs and narratives, foik- 

saylngs, superstitious beliefs and practices, 

^'flL ETHNOGRAPHV. 

I, Gencrai Ei/im^apkf.~ Origin, characteristics, and 
subdivisions of races and peoples. The 'geogra¬ 
phical provinces' or * areas of characterization,' 
Anthropo-geography. Lines of migrations and 
national intercourse, 

s. Special Ethmgrap/if.—The Eurafrican or white race 
(North Mediterranean and South Mediterranean 
branches); the Austafrican or black race; the Asian 
race (Sinitic and Sibiric branches); the American 
race; Insular and Littoral peoples (Nigritic, Malayic, 
and Australic stocks)* 

Arch.'EOLOGY. 

Gcmral Archa^clcgy ^—Geology of the epoch of man. 
Glacial phenomena* Diluvial and alluvial deposits. 
Physical geography of the quaternary* Prehistoric 
botany and zoology* Prehistoric Ages—the Age 
of Stone (paleolithic period, neolithic period); 
the Age of Bronze; the Age of Iron; prehistoric 
commerce; palethnology; proto-historic epoch. 

Special Arclmolagy^ —Eg>"ptian, Assyrian, Pheniciaa 
classical, medieval, and American archeology. 
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The urg^ent need of a uniform dassification and nomen¬ 
clature for the various sciences connected with the study 
of man must be apparent to all who are familiar with 
the current literature of anthropology. 

“The plan proposed above is based upon the works and 
suggestions of well-known English, French, German, Italian, 
and American writers. The proposer claims no other credit 
than that of selection. He offers no neologisms. The 
leading terms, those printed in italics and capitals, are 
substantially the same in all the languages named; they are 
already domesticated in the anthropological writings of every 
country, and all that is needed is a general agreement as 
to their connotation. 

“In order that this may be brought about, the writer 
respectfully submits the above to those interested in the 
study of this science. 

“D. G. BRINTON, M.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Ethnology nt (he Academy of Hahtral Settntis^ 
PHnjtDEi rujA, Pa., U.S.A." 
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METRICAL MEASUREMENTS 

AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS IN INXHES AND MALF-JNCiJES, 
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6 = } 
13 « J 
19 = i 
2S = « 
38 = 14 

SI = 2 
64 = 24 
76 = 3 
89 = 34 
loi = 4 

114 = 44 
127 = S 
140 = 54 
152 =s 6 

I6s = 64 

178 = 7 
190 = 74 
203 = 8 
2 i 6 = 84 

22S = 9 
241 = 94 
254 = 10 
267 = io| 

279 - II 

292 = 

30s = 12 
318 = I2i 

330 ^ n 

S43 - I3i 
356 = 14 
3dS = I4i 

3 Sr = IS 
394 = 154 
406 ^ 16 
419 = 16J 
432 = 17 
444 = I7i 
457 = 

470 = iSi 
4S2 = 19 


mm. inch 

49 S = 194 
50S = 20 
S21 - 20J 
534 = 21 

546 = 214 
559 = 22 

57I = 224 
584 = 23 
S97 = *34 

610 = 24 
622 ^ 24I 
63s = 25 
648 = 254 
661 = 26 
673 ^ 26i 
686 = 27 
699 = 274 
711 = 2S 

724 = *84 

737 = 29 
750 = 29i 
762 = 30 
77S = 304 
788 = 31 
800 = 314 
813 = 32 
826 = 3*4 
83S = 33 

851 = 334 

864 = 34 
877 = 344 
889 = 35 
902 = 354 

91S = 36 

927 = 364 
94° = 37 
953 = 374 
966 = 3* 

978 = 384 

991 = 39 
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= 39 h 

1015 


: 40 

1029 


^ 40 i 

104a 


41 

105s 
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1067 


42 

loSo 
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42 | 

I 09 J 

— 

43 

1105 

= 

434 

iiiS 


44 

1131 


444 

1144 
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4 S 

irS^ 

= 

454 

1169 


46 

nSi 
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464 

1194 


47 

1207 

— 

474 

1220 
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4 S 

123a 

= 

484 

1245 


49 
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50 

1283 : 


S04 


1296 = SI 

1309 = 514 

1321 = 52 

1334 = 5*4 
1347 = S 3 
1359 = 534 
1372 = 54 
13*5 = 544 
1397 = 55 
1410 = ss4 

1423 = 56 
1436 = 5^4 
144S = 57 
1461 = 574 
1474 = 58 
1486 = 58^ 
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1512 = 594 
1524 = 60 
•537 = 604 
1550 61 

1562 = 614 
1575 = 62 

1588 = 624 
1601 =: 63 
1613 = 634 
1626 = 64 
1639 = 644 
1651 = 65 
1664 = 654 
1677 = 66 

16^ = 664 

1702 s 67 
171S = 674 
1728 = 68 
174° = 684 
1753 = 69 
1766 = 694 
1778 = 70 
1791 = 704 

1S04 = 71 
1817 = 714 
1829 = 72 
1842 = 724 
18SS = 73 
1867 = 73i 
iSSo = 74 

1893 = 744 
1905 = 7 J 
1918 = 754 

1931 = 76 
1943 = 764 

1956 = 77 
1969 = 774 
1981 = 78 
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